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BOTS and Pneumatic 


Tiedt ~ 
L 


vacuum, air, oil and hydraulic service. 


CONVENTIONAL TYPES 
Cup, Flange, 45° and 60° “’V’"—and WU 
packings. Mechanical Leathers, Couplif 
discs, gaskets and washers. 


Reicneticely engineered to application, ; 


: rege Rete: frarismicsion drives. 
MODERN FLAT LEATHER BELTS 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


with automatic belt-tightening motor base 


We can solve your packing and production problems, 
or call MOnroe 6-5050 for literature. 


Natural, Synthetic, Silicone Engineered and Custom 
Molded to your specification. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION PARTS 
for Pilot Valves, Thermo Controls, Fuel Pumps, 
Metering Devices, etc. 


MECHANICAL PARTS 

such as Bellows, Boots, Packings, Seals, Dia- 
phragms, Dampeners, Rubber Bonded to Metal 
parts. 

Our complete technical services for designing, com- 
pounding and molding mechanical rubber parts are 
invaluable in the design and construction of your 
particular requirement. 


Write or phone MOnrce 6-5050 for 32-page iilustrated booklet. 


SHAFT AND FACE SEALS of all types. Impr 
and SIMPLIFIED DESIGNS UTILIZING Synth 
Leather, Felt, Silicone and other sealing maa 
either singularly or in combination. 


: 
Our seals are ‘’Time-Tested and Proven’”’ in the 
tention of a wide range of fluid mediums and 
exclusion of dirt, dust, mud, fumes, abrasive 
etc. Successful in virtually every application 
matter how severe the requirements. 


Write or phone MOnroe 6-8902 for further information 
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All in Central Chicago 


WHERE INDUSTRY THRIVES 


1 Original Development 

2 Pershing Road Development 
3 43rd Street Development 

_ 4 Kedzie Avenue Development 


5 Crawford Avenue Development 


6 Calumet Development 


In addition to the natural advantages 
of this central location — central to the 
great Chicago industrial, trade and 
business area — central to the rich mar- 
kets of a nation—the Central Manu- 
facturing District offers you the sea- 
soned judgment and know-how to help 
you select the most efficient site for 
your plant, addition, warehouse or 
other industrial building. 


Perhaps more important than the site 
itself is the knowledge that may help 
avoid costly mistakes and point the 
way to greater profit. 


Our business at the Central Manufac- 
turing District is to relieve you from 
worry about the details of location, 


KEDZIE 


building plans, construction and fi- 
nancing. We provide architectural 
and engineering service, a knowledge 
of production requirements, familiar- 
ity with distribution problems, and 
facilities to help you determine the 
most advantageous methods of financ- 
ing your project. 


If you have a business with heavy 
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freight requirements — either incoming 
or outgoing—and are considering a 
central location, we should like to dis- 
cuss your plans with you. Or some of 
the stable firms which have been lo- 
cated for years in the Central Manu- 
facturing District, will tell you what 


advantages this industrial district 


offers. 


William Wood Prince, James F. Donovan, Trustees @ Frank C. Stern, General Manager 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


1307 First National Bank Building @ 38 South Dearborn Street 


RAndolph 6-2232 © Chicago 3, Illinois 


FLIGHTS 
DAILY 


east and west 
from CHICAGO on 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Out-of-town business en- 
gagements and vacation trips 
are a cinch with United’s con- 
venient schedules. 


There’s a fast, comfortable 
DC-6 Mainliner waiting for 
you just about any time of 
the day or evening to New 
York and the East .. . and to 
“all the West.” 


RN 
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Mainliner speed saves you 
days of travel time: you can 
reach Hawaii, for instance, 
between midafternoon and 
breakfast the next morning! 


Call United or an author- 
ized travel agent. 
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COMPARE THE FARE AND 
YOU'LL GO BY AIR 
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Statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


Jan. 1954 Dec. 1953 Jan. 1953 
Building permits == 482 847 424 
Gost) 2 ee SS 18,738,500 1S) 122665 100nS 12,237,100 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 

Cook? Coe 23 8 2 re TE, 1,367 1,457 998 
Cost; 222 SS ee ee -$ 43,395,000 $ 35,728,000 $ 28,640,000 ; 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate transfers__.._ == 5,224 6,401 5,240 
Consideration: =. eee $ 5,562,870 $ 6,093,779 $ 3,964,139 
Department store sales index______ 84.9 176.3 $4.2 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49 — 100) 
Bank \cleatings:= == a ae $ 3,878,551,712 $ 4,215,930,471 $ 4,027,155,205 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District_____.$21,998,000,000 $24,782,000,000 $22,471,000,000 
Chicago only___________.__$11,127,395,000 $12,643,627,000 $11,467,902,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 3 
Bank loans (outstanding)_________$ 2,769,000,000 $ 2,798,000,000 $ 2,782,000,000 . 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: ; 
Number of shares traded_ 1,358,000 1,400,000 1,576,686 


Market value of shares traded $ 46,059,087 $ 41,339,666 $ 46,543,164 
Railway express shipments, Chicago 


areata Pane eee ee eee eee 850,339 1,370,249 1,028,537 


Air express shipments, Chicago area 60,721 70,356 65,280 
L.C.L. merchandise cars... 15,900 16,200 17,659 
Electric power production, kwh. -_ 1,426,545,000 1,425,523,000 1,419,542,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms__ s 14,318,995 14,961,770 15,435,801 
Steel production (net tons). 1,543,000 1,559,400 1,761,600 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago : 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface’ division... = = 45,180,287 48,639,551 48,863,031 
Rapid transit division & 11,761,904 13,130,839 11,671,357 
Postal!) teceipts==s2 = See 10,951,412 $ 17,336,534 $ 10,225,905 
Air Passengers: : 
Arrivals <5 2 2 3 Ae 2 254,895 254,369 219,164 
Depaitures: | eee 268,007 271,119 228,679 
Consumers’ Price Index (19: 100) 116.7 116.4 114.2 | 
Receipts of salable livestock... 440,199 509,445 563,767 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook and DuPage Counties... 57,148 41,158 28,546 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook ‘County= 5 ~ 18,270 17,397 18,226 j 
Other Illinois counties 15,346 13,580 13,175 


*Preliminary figure. 


April, 1954, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100 


3 


pay amount to Authorized Depositary 
or remittance may be made at end of month with Dist. Dir. of Internal 
quarterly return directly to Revenue r 


15 File fiduciary returns, estates and trusts. (Form 
1041) Trusts may pay tax in full. Estates may pay Dist. Dir. of Internal 


quarterly Revenue 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director of Revenue 
ments for month of March (ILL) 


30 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution : 
and wage report, and payment for first quarter of 
1954 (UC-3 and UC-40) on first $3,000 wages paid 
to each worker Dir., Dept. of Labor 
30 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld 
by employers for first quarter of 1954 (Form 941) (On ‘Dist. Dir. of Internal 
first $3,600 wages). Domestic Help (Form 942) Revenue > 
30 Second quarterly installment on 1953 Federal Un- Dist. Dir. of Internal | 
employment Compensation Tax Revenue j 
30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Dist. Dir. of Internal 4 
first quarter, 1954 Revenue 3 
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You are now reading 
COMMERCE MaAGa- 
ZINE’sS biggest issue in 
almost 25 years — the 
biggest since December 7, 1929, 
when the magazine, then a weekly, 
published a 25th anniversary issue 
containing 392 pages. The current 
issue, 14th in a series of annual 
business review numbers, contains 
256 pages. : 

The original business review 
number, published in March, 1941, 
was a 112-page affair. In recent 
years the size grew from 160 pages 
in 1950 to 192 in 1953. The in- 
crease from last year — 64 pages — 
is the equivalent of a normal-sized 
monthly issue of COMMERCE. 

The special report on the Chi- 
cago area’s 1953 business activity 
runs 124 pages or more than 25,000 
words. Without doubt, it is the 
most comprehensive yearly cover- 
age of Chicago’s vast industrial and 
business operations. 

The section abounds in local 
statistics, presented both in tabu- 
lar and chart form. Strangely 
enough, it is considerably more 
difficult to lay your hands on local 
statistical data than to obtain it 
for the nation as a whole. 


ISSUC ce 


The regular section of the maga- 
zine leads off on Page 23 with a 
staff-written piece that discusses the 
broad powers granted to Chicago 
by the new neighborhood conserva- 
tion laws. Next comes an article by 
Phil Hirsch telling (Page 26) how 
microwave has become the “ears 
and eyes” of big pipeline companies 
and other firms. Charles Keysor re- 
ports (Page 28) the remarkable 
story of how Park Forest, Ill., was 
planned and built. On Page 31 
Benjamin Fairless, United States 
Steel’s chairman, takes the eco- 
nomic alarmists to task. The pros 
and cons of business management 
via the committee system are dis- 
cussed (Page 33) by Burleigh Gard- 
ner, executive director of Social 
Research, Inc. Starting on Page 24, 
R. W. Barrow’s article describes 
the plan to revive Chicago as an 


| inland port. “There’s Gold In 


Those Games” is the title of Lewis 
Riley’s article on Page 36. Pieces 
by Donald H. Loughridge, dean of 
Northwestern’s Technological In- 
stitute, and Grant Ellis conclude 
the section. 
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TRAINED WATCHMEN and GUARDS... 


= 


CONVENTIONS 


& 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


z eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 
Kane can provide you, with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes 


cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 


Write for FREE ICQustrated Booklet KANE SERVICE 


or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 
for complete information. 510 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Hard Facts of “Readjustment” 


As the economy tapers off from the breakneck pace 
reached under the combined influence of inflation 
and the build-up for the Korean war, voices de- 
manding that the government “do something” are 
beginning to be heard. And politically responsive 
Washington, through no less an authoritative 
spokesman than the President himself, has begun 
to talk of acting. 

The questions are: What can the government do 
to restrict both the severity and duration of the 
readjustment? What can it do at the same time to 
promote solidly based prosperity? The Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York in its monthly letter 
offers some comments well worth consideration by 
all those who feel the government has to “do some- 
thing and quick.” The bank says in part: 

“In seeking answers to these questions, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind a few pertinent facts that 
are too often overlooked. One of these is the mean- 
ing of the term ‘readjustment.’ As its name implies, 
a readjustment is a corrective process. In a chang- 
ing economy, rates of production and operating 
methods must be continually adapted to new con- 
ditions. In particular, maladjustments develop in 
the course of a sustained boom, and these need cor- 
rection. The correction usually involves some de- 
cline in production and employment. 

“For this reason, continuous full employment is 
impossible. A reasonably smooth and quick re- 
adjustment is a legitimate objective, but a total 
avoidance of it is not, because the readjustment 
itself is necessary. Hence, governmental action, if 
it is to have any chance of achieving success and 
avoiding damage, should aim at facilitating the 
readjustment, not at preventing it. 

“Another consideration is the risk of creating a 
lasting evil in the effort to relieve a temporary one. 
Most of the measures that have been taken by gov- 
ernments in their attempts to stimulate business 
are essentially inflationary — or, in the current 
semantics ‘anti-deflationary’ or ‘reflationary.’ Deficit 
financing, whether it results from tax reduction or 
increased spending, tends to expand the money 
supply. Unless contrary action is taken at an ap- 
propriate later time, the final result is a permanent 
dilution of the currency. 

“A normal business decline is the concern of 
business, not of government. A weakening of de- 
mand is a sign of maladjustments, and the struggle 
to regain lost markets is the driving force by which 
the maladjustments are corrected. Only the buyers 
and sellers of goods and services can exert this 
force. ‘Reflation’ from without is no substitute for 


readjustment from within. Instead of correcting 
the maladjustments, it tends to perpetuate and 
aggravate them.” 

This does not mean, of course, that the govern- 
ment must stand idly by and see a readjustment 
deepen into recession or depression. What the 
government can do is remove artificial restraints 
on the economy. For example, the government 
could correct tax measures which destroy incentive. 
It could eliminate subsidies and restrictions which 
prevent markets from freely reflecting supply and 
demand. It could also withdraw its support or 
toleration from many other rigidities which have 
been built into the business fabric in the last 20 
years. Not the least of these is the fiction that it is 
better to be an unemployed artisan, drawing un- 
employment compensation but entitled to a cer- 
tain wage when working, than to be employed at a 
somewhat lower wage. In the same category are 
restriction on output and prohibitions against the 
use of improved tools or methods. 

Readjustment when it is downward is always 
painful, of course. But in a private enterprise econ- 
omy where price is the regulator, it periodically 
becomes necessary. The time for such a readjust- 
ment in mild form now seems to be at hand. The 
question is, will we accept it? If not, will we re- 
travel the road of the futile 1930’s, when the gov- 
ernment ran the gamut from the Blue Eagle and 
dollar devaluation to perpetual deficits, but could 
not get the wheels turning and could not get un- 
employment below eight or nine million persons? 


Colossal Job 


For the public power advocates who think the 
regulated, taxpaying, business-managed power com- 
panies aren’t capable, the following facts will be 
most unpalatable. 

Today the industry’s generating capacity is 
double that of 1942. Last year it spent $2,850,000,000 
for new construction, and this year it plans to spend 
$3 billion. Since World War II, construction expen- 
ditures have totaled $16 billion. Finally, for four 
straight years, taxes have been the biggest item of 
the industry’s expenses. Its 1953 taxes came to 
$1,338,000,000. 

Here are a bunch of TVAs created by private 
initiative and capital creating electricity for people 
who want it and are willing to pay its fair cost and 
paying taxes instead of drawing subsidies. 
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Your reputation as a builder 


or contractor hinges on the 
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kind of concrete work you do SS 
because concrete is an essen- 
tial part of practically .all 
jobs. You can build and main- 
tain a good reputation by pro- 
ducing quality concrete on 
every job. The principles of 
making quality concrete are 
simple. The recommended 


; procedure, step-by-step 


through placing concrete in Always protect your portland cement Aggregates must be hard, clean, dura- 
- ea from moisture. Store it on raised planks and ble, free of foreign matter and well graded 
the forms, is illustrated here. keep well covered with a waterproof tarpaulin. up to the largest size practicable for the job. 


i 
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Design the mix for the job. These 3 Measure amount of moisture in sand According to the conditions to which 
(stiff, medium and wet) all are suitable, de- by weighing, drying and reweighing sample. the concrete will be exposed and the strength 
pending on where and how they are used. Consider this as part of the mixing water. desired, set mixer gauge for needed water. 
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Measure aggregates carefully. A plat- Place the dry materials in the skip. Use of rubber-tired buggies reduces 
form scale makes for quick and accurate meas- Transfer them to the drum while the water is chance of segregation. Spade or vibrate mix 
uring and more uniformity from batch to batch, being added. Then mix for at least one minute. enough to settle and work it against forms. 


Write for free copy of ‘'Concrete Facts for PORT LAN D € EMENT ASSOC IATI ON 


Concrete Contractors.’’ Distributed only in WI W. Washington St. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


the U.S. and Canada. 12-4145 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Famous for Quality and Seroital 
Since 1904—T.G.P. Steel Shafting 
Cold Drawn Steel—All Shapes & Sizes. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


26 North Aberdeen Street ¢ Chicago 7, Illinois 


The Matador creates within 
the ritual of the bullfighting 


tradition a work of art. 


It becomes mmportant that you 


who dine in The Matador Room 


recewe an aesthetic as well as 


a gustatory experience. 


new room in the home of 
the internationally famous 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


Stock Yara Inn 


42nd AND HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YArds 737-5580 


Here...There... 
and Everywhere 


e It?s Motels 2 to 1 — Motels now 
outnumber hotels by two to one, 
reports American Motel Magazine. 
There are now 50,576 highway 
hostelries, as compared with 43,356 
in 1951. California is first with 
7,330, Florida next with 4,124, New 


York third with 3,305, and Texas 


a close fourth with 3,214. Oregon 
with 2,405 is the only other state 
with more than 2,000. 


e New Titanium Process — Tita- 
nium-alloy ingots up to 100 pounds 
in weight can be produced by a 
new double melting process de- 
veloped by the Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. The proc- 
ess can easily be applied to produc- 
tion on a commercial scale, the 
Foundation reports. 


e How Old the Earth?—Research 
with one of the University of Chi- 
cago’s mass spectrometers indicates 
the age of the earth at 4.5 billion 
years. The research, done on me- 
teorites, is in better agreement with 
astronomical studies than previous 


; studies of samples found on the 


earth. Astronomers have figuréd 
the earth’s age at four or even more 
billions of years. 


e TVA Analyzed — Specific pro- 
posals to put the Tennessee Valley 
Authority on a paying basis and 
end the drain on taxpayers are 
made in a report by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

The report, “Continuing Cost of 
TVA,” declares that in the 19 years 
to June 30, 1952, the government 
project had benefited from an in- 
terest subsidy of $284,457,000, and 


‘a state and local government tax 


subsidy of $346,447,000. These two 
items total $630,904,000, which is 
$41,096,000 more than TVA col- 
lected in revenue from the sale of 
power in the 19 years. 

The Tennessee River has been 


COMMERCE. 


harnessed, and now the largest part 
of the TVA’s annual appropria- 
tions is going into steam generating 
plants, with seven either in opera- 
tion or under construction. The 
Chamber of Commerce report ques- 
tions the propriety of using tax- 
payers’ dollars for steam plants that 
have no relation to the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River. 


e Films for Foremen — The Na- 
tional Safety Council has a new 
series of human relations training 
films for foremen. The featured 
player is one O’Grady, the safety 
skeptic in the Council’s film “A 
Gray Day for O’Grady.” The new 
films are: ‘Fragile — Handle Feel- 
ings with Care” — a film that shows 
how the foreman learns to respect 
the feelings of those working under 
him; “It’s an Order’ —a humor- 
ous film that demonstrates the 
proper way to give orders; and 
“Call ’Em on the Carpet” —a movie 
that shows various methods by 
which a supervisor can correct 
workers’ faults without creating ill 
will. The films run 12 minutes 
each and are available as 16mm 
sound movies or as 35mm sound 
slide films. 


e New Rainmaking Research — 
A research program operated 
jointly by the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Arizona 
will study the possibility of obtain- 
ing water from clouds in the arid 
southwest. A team of scientists un- 
der Professor Horace R. Byers, 
chairman of the department of me- 
teorology at the University of Chi- 
cago, will organize and carry out 
the research work. 


e Expandible Trailer — A low, 
lightweight trailer, made of plastic 
and expandible from its towing 
position height of four feet to six 
feet three inches, is being made by 
Hille Engineering Corporation, 
(Continued on page 251) 
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Stuart W. Cochran & Co. 


Brokers in the 
: Purchase or 
Sale of 
Established 


Manufacturing 


Businesses 


We invite negotiations with 
owners Or prospective buyers of 
| going manufacturing compantes 
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HARRIS TRUST BUILDING— CHICAGO, 3 


111 W. MONROE ST. ANdover 3-6150 
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Trends in Finance and Business 


e Occupational Hazards Cut — 
Many occupations formerly con- 
sidered unusually hazardous have 
been reappraised by the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company in view of a favorable 
postwar experience. Danger ratings 
have been reduced on 440 occupa- 
tional groups, including police 
women, armored car chauffeurs, 
building watchmen, foundry cast- 
ing grinders and chippers, and 
even blasters and others who han- 
dle explosives. 

Higher wages and living stand- 
ards now enjoyed in many former 
low-wage occupations mean longer 
lives for the workers in those occu- 
pations, the insurance company’s 
officials believe, although they do 
not explain why. Perhaps with 


more to live for, the worker be- 
comes more careful. Probably the 
biggest factor in the improved 
safety record, the company states, 
is that American industry, with the 
cooperation of labor unions, has 
been pursuing for many years a 
vigorous, scientific safety compaign. 

Even steeplejacks will now be 
accepted for insurance by North- 
western National, but at extra 
premium rates. The company will 
continue to turn away trapeze 
artists, acrobats, auto racers, and 
jockeys. 

Many other changes have been 
made in the company’s policies to 
adjust them to postwar needs of 
the public, and some are yet to be 
announced, the company declares. 

One of the most important 


changes in recent years has been the 
acceptance, at higher premiums, of 
course, of many persons with rec- 
ords of coronary heart attacks, 
diabetes or pernicious anemia. 
Such persons formerly were con- 
sidered uninsurable, but the ad- 
vances in medical science have 
greatly extended their life expect- 
ancy. 


e Steel Westward Ho — The in- 
crease of about 6.8 million tons in 
the capacity of the steel industry 
in 1953 was predominantly in Mid- 
dle Western and Western states, 


according to data compiled by the - 


American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Ohio led with an increase of 
1,744,800 tons, followed by Indiana 


(Continued on page 217) 


SOLID FIBRE CONTAINERS 
EXPORT CASES (Vus) 
CORRUGATED CONTAINERS 
FOLDING CARTONS 

CLAY COATED CARTONS 
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PAYDAY 
PROBLEMS 


FOR YOUR 
EMPLOYEES 


YOU GET THESE 
BENEFITS FREE 


e@ Checks cashed right at plant or office at no cost 


When your employee goes out to - 
cash his check... 


to employers 
e Nothing to sign—no guarantees needed 


e No loss of working time — takes only three 
seconds per check 


e Increases production — keeps workers on the job 


and sober—no tavern contacts with subversives ++. and comes home MINUS his pay, 
slightly tipsy 


e@ Lessens work accidents — no check cashing at 
taverns 


e Reduces absenteeism — no temptations while 
going blocks to cash checks 


e Improves morale—workers /zke this service 


e Saves Employees’ money as well as time —Costs 


as little as 5¢ and never more than 20¢ 


production is off, absenteeism in- 
j creases, accidents happen 


A Service used and indorsed by over 900 large and small 
Chicago Businesses 


THILLENS CHECASHERS 


2351 W. Devon Avenue Chicago 45, Illinois 
Telephone SHeldrake 3-5140 


20 Years of Service to Business 


Please see us about your no-cost-to- 


employer services. 
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Can We 


Condemn 


Old Neighborhoods? 


ne the City of Chicago use its 


right of eminent domain — 

condemnation in the public 
interest — to prevent a deteriorat- 
ng residential neighborhood from 
sinking into the status of a slum? 
Can the owners of 60 per cent of 
the land in a few square blocks that 
are on the downgrade decide the 
fate of the remaining 40 per cent 
of property, using condemnation 
if necessary? 

The answers to these questions, 
which involve the future course of 
slum prevention efforts all over the 
United States, will soon be up to 
the Illinois supreme court. There 
is hope that the court decisions 
may be handed down before the 
end of the year. 

The Illinois general assembly at 
its 1953 session, by two acts; one, 
the Urban Gommunity Conserva- 
tion act, and the second, an amend- 
ment to the 1941 Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Corporation law, 
authorized an unprecedented ex- 
tension of the power of eminent 
domain. 

The extension is from the exist- 
ing realm of slum clearance to the 
new one of slum prevention. It 
makes condemnation a weapon in 


<&—@H Crowded residential areas rank 
high on the danger list where future slums 


are concerned. 
Fred G. Korth Photo 
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By GORDON EWEN 


Chicago awaits legal test of unparalleled new power to 


stop declining residential areas from becoming slums 


the battle to halt the decline of an 
aging neighborhood that is not yet 
a slum but is in danger of becom- 
ing one. 

Back of the new measures is the 
theory that the prevention of slums 
is just as important and calls for 
the same public powers as the raz- 
ing of slums and rebuilding of the 
area. And eminent domain is the 
keystone of slum clearance activity. 

The new powers to halt the can- 
cerous spread of slums, if their con- 
stitutionality is upheld, will be the 
greatest ever possessed by an Amer- 
ican city. Chicago has moved to the 
center of the stage, and municipal 
officials from California to Maine 
will be following the Illinois legal 
tests. 


Two Approaches 


A marked difference exists in the 
approaches taken by the two new 
pieces of legislation. The Urban 
Community Conservation act 
places the chief responsibility for 
planning and for action on a strong 
central board and calls for the use 
of public funds. The reverse is true 
of the redevelopment amendments 
which put the initiative on self 
financed neighborhood corpora- 
tions that work in relatively small 
areas. Aside from this difference, the 
backers of the two measures con- 


sider that their provisions comple- 
ment each other. In fact, they joint- 
ly arranged to have attorney Wil- 
liam H. Dillon represent them and 
the City of Chicago in the law suits, 
both of which have already been 
filed in Circuit Court. 

Neighborhood conservation as a 
means of preventing slums is not a 
new idea. In the postwar period 
cities have tried to fight the spread 
of blight by stricter enforcement of 
health, zoning and building ordi- 
nances and by encouraging volun- 
tary rehabilitation. 

Despite activities of this sort and 
despite increased slum clearance 
work, new slums have the habit of 
springing up just as fast as the old 
ones are cleared away and rebuilt. 
According to some sources, half of 
Chicago’s extensive residential area 
is threatened by blight, and census 
figures point up the drift of fami- 
lies from all major cities to their 
suburbs. 

Julian Levi, executive director of 
the South East Chicago Commis- 
sion anda chief proponent of the 
Neighborhood Redevelopment 
Corporation law amendments, puts 
the situation this way: 

“Chicago is suffering from a gen- 
eral urban disease. The emigration 
of ‘upper-crust’ income families to 
the suburbs represents a tremen- 
dous economic and cultural loss to 
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Well-kept older areas can attract new residential building 


Conservation includes provision of recreational facilities 


the city. That loss is bound to con- 
tinue unless Chicago can offer liv- 
ing conditions that compete with 
the suburbs. That means better 
neighborhoods with more light and 
air and better school facilities than 
we have now.” 

Birth of the movement that re- 
sulted in the Urban Community 


Conservation act occurred in 1952 
when a volunteer citizens organiza- 


tion in Chicago, the Metropolitan © 


Housing and Planning Council, es- 
tablished a conservation committee 
composed of 25 leading business 
and professional men. Objective of 
the committee was “to preserve and 
increase our tax base, improve the 
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living standards of our people anc 
to arrest the flight of our citizens 
to the suburbs.” 
To this end the committee hired 
a full-time staff, financed through 
subscriptions from the University 
of Chicago and business sources. 
In February, 1953, the staff turned 
in a three-volume report that, al- 
though some. of its recommenda- 
tions were considerably modified, 
became the basis for most of the 
committee’s subsequent action. 


Area Analyzed 


The report included an analysis 
of a two-square-mile conservation 
area, from 47th to 61st street and 
from Cottage Grove avenue east to. 
the lake front. Two conclusions 
stood forth from the study of this 
area: 

1) The added tax revenues from 
a properly conserved residential 
area will warrant the expenditure 
by local governments of adequate 
funds for street maintenance, off- 
street parking facilities, school sites, 
parks and playgrounds, and other 
public purposes. 

2) If a residential neighborhood 
deteriorates to the point where it 
becomes a slum and must be com- 
pletely rebuilt, the present-day cost 
approximates $200 million a square 
mile. The cost of planned conser- 
vation ranges from $10 to $60 mil- 
lion per square mile depending on 
the extent of deterioration. 


When the conservation commit- 
tee of the MHPC decided exactly 
what legislation it wanted, it went 
to work in earnest to secure its en- 
actment. Ferd Kramer, MHPC 
president, and Earl Kribben, chair- 
man of the conservation committee, 
used persuasion and logic in gain- 
ing the cooperation of state and 
city officials. They were backed by 
strong newspaper support. Their 
bill was passed 42 to 0 in the state 
senate and 113 to 7 by the house. 
The city council followed suit with 
an ordinance setting up the local 
operating machinery. A five-mem- 
ber conservation board, headed by 
Clifford L. McElvain, has already 
been appointed by Mayor Ken- 
nelly, and a $129,000 appropriation 
for the board is included in Chi- 
cago’s 1954 budget. 


The board’s powers are strong 
medicine, but it takes strong medi- 
cine to cure a serious urban illness. 
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The board’s job is to designate 


conservation areas” of not less 
han 160 acres 
locks) in which 50 per cent of the 
uildings are residential and have 
n average age of at least 35 years. 
(o qualify as a conservation area, 
he neighborhood also must be 
udged in danger of becoming a 
lum. 

In a designated area the board 
jominates a conservation council 
f 9 to 15 local members and has 
ts staff of technicians work with 
his council in drawing up a con- 
ervation plan. 

Once the area plan has been 
leared with the Chicago Plan 
;ommission and approved by the 
ity council, the conservation board 
aay acquire property by purchase 
r condemnation, hold it, sell it, 
mprove it, and reconvert or de- 
nolish buildings. Under rare cir- 
umstances structurally sound 
uildings could be condemned and 
lemolished if their demolition 
yere essential to a phase of the 
Jan and no other solution could 
worked out. But mainly only 
ub-standard structures will be 
azed. 


Can Make Repairs 


The board also is given the 
ower to make repairs on substand- 
rd properties, where the owners 
re financially unable or are un- 
yilling to do so, and to take a 
unior lien for the cost. The con- 
titutionality of this power will be 
lecided along with eminent do- 
ain in the court test. 


The plan must include cost esti- 
nates and outline the manner in 
vhich the improvements will be 
manced. It will touch on almost 
ll phases of, the neighborhood’s 
xistence, including recommenda- 
ions for improving, altering or 
acating streets, for land use, for 
ew construction, for population 
lensity, and for zoning or rezoning. 

These are matters close to the 
eart of an alderman. And unless 
he local councils and the alderman 
vork together, there will be some 
ad snarls. 


Present strategy is for the conser- 
ation board to confine its activi- 
ies to one pilot area study until 
he supreme court decision either 
yuts it out of business or gives it a 
reen light. The legal test of the 
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The new laws apply not to slums, but to middle-aged neighborhoods like this 


A neighborhood project can turn a vacant lot into a playground 


measure got underway late last 
month when State’s Attorney Gut- 
knecht filed a “quo warranto” suit 
in Circuit Court. 

The conservation board has no 
power to levy taxes. Once a plan is 
approved, where will the money 
come from? 

Earl Kribben has stated that 


bond issues would be necessary to 
finance the acquisition of property 
that must be renovated or removed, 
and to cover the cost of forced re- 
pairs or reconversions. Aside from 
this, he said that most conservation 
neighborhoods can be materially 
improved without the city having 
(Continued on page 242) 


This is the 300-foot twin tower at the Joliet repeater station of the Texas Illinois 
microwave relay system. At the top is a VHF antenna that allows radio-equipped 
vehicles to communicate with the pipeline comany’s offices 


1,100-MILE telephone system 

stretches from Chicago to 

Texas, but there isn’t a sin- 

gle telephone pole or telephone 
line anywhere along the route. 

Instead, there are 37 small con- 

crete buildings, spaced about 25 


miles apart and surmounted by 


steel towers from 100 to 300 feet 
high. The buildings trace the 
route of a microwave relay system 
which, in effect, is a long-distance 
telephone line that uses ultra-high 
radio frequencies instead of wires. 
But microwave is more than a 
new kind of telephone system: it 
has “eyes” and “hands,” too. 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company, a subsidiary of the 
Peoples Gas, Light, and Coke 
Company, operates the Chicago- 


Texas microwave system. It is one 


of several pipeline firms, electric 
power companies, and railroads 


that have solved an administrative 
headache of migraine proportions 
and of years’ duration with this 
new adaptation of the vacuum 
tube. And today, other industries, 
in such diverse fields as trucking 
and coal mining, are looking at 
microwave with eager interest. 

The problem faced by the pipe- 
line operators, the utilities, and the 
railroads, basically, was this: how 
to link people 25 to 1,000 miles 
apart with communication facili- 
ties that could handle several mes- 
sages at the same time with a high 
degree of reliability. 

Overhead telephone or telegraph 
lines are an obvious answer to the 
problem. But, as W. E. Sutter, 
microwave engineer for General 
Electric Company, pointed out 
recently: 

“The same meteorological fac- 
tors that disrupt railroad, pipeline 


and power line equipment simi- 
larly affect wire lines. Hence, just 
when communications are most 
urgently needed, they are most 
susceptible to failure.” F 

When you have to maintain com- 
munications in all kinds of 
weather, and over all kinds of 
terrain, as microwave’s present 
users do, mother nature can be a 
potent enemy. The Texas Illinois 
pipeline, for example, passes 
through areas visited annually by 
floods, spots where falling timber 
and forest fires are a constant haz- 
ard, and through back country 
with few roads, a handicap in main- 
tenance operations. Because it is” 
built of concrete and steel, a micro- 
wave system has much more resist- 
ance to nature’s tantrums than has 
a wood-and-wire system. The serv- 
iceability of microwave under these 
conditions is its greatest advantage, — 
according to W. T. Bulla, assistant . 
superintendent of operations for 
the T-I pipeline. = 

During the 1951 Kansas floods, — 
repair operations along 110 miles 
of track of the Rock Island rail- 
road would have been seriously 
handicapped if it hadn’t been for 
a microwave relay system, which 
kept operating after all other com- 
munications facilities were washed 
away. 

Withstands Tornado 


{ 
: 


A recent Texas tornado provided — 
one of the more unusual illustra- 
tions of microwave’s durability. 
The 100-mile microwave relay sys- 
tem operated by Pan American 
Pipeline Co., Houston, ran through - 
the heart of the storm area. The 
tornado was so severe that a steel 
fence surrounding one of the in- 
termediate stations in the ‘micro-— 
wave system lost its moorings and 
wrapped itself around the antenna 
tower. : 

Dust kicked up by the storm flew | 
through the air so fast that it 
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“sandblasted” the baked enamel 
coating on the antenna housing. 
But the only effect of the storm on 
the antenna, which was about 100 
feet high, was to stretch the sup- 
porting guy wires about a foot. In 
spite of this stretching, however, 
there was no interruption in com- 
‘munications. And, after the storm, 
it required only a few minutes to 
tighten the guy wires back to nor- 
mal. 


Copper Saving 


According to G.E.’s W. E. Sutter, 
“a 1,000-mile, six-channel micro- 
wave installation can be built for 
approximately one-half the cost of 
the same facilities using poles and 
wire.” He added that the micro- 
wave system would take about 40,- 
000 pounds of copper, compared to 
more than three million pounds of 
copper for the telegraph-telephone 
line. 

In 1950 five oil companies — Sin- 
clair Oil, Ohio Oil, Continental 
Oil, Pure Oil and British-American 
Oil — were making plans to build 
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tipelines and utilities have discovered the advantages cf this no-pole, no-wire system 


By PHIL HIRSCH 


a jointly owned 1,150-mile pipeline 
from the Big Horn Basin in Wy- 
oming to Wood River, Ill., to be 
known as the Platte pipeline. 

For communications they de- 
cided to use microwave instead of 
a leased-wire system. This move, 
according to Millard K. Neptune, 
president of the Platte Pipe Line 
Company which was set up to op- 
erate the new line, required about 
the same capital investment as a 
wire line system. But the versatil- 
ity and ability to be expanded of 
the microwave system was far 
greater. 

“Altogether we needed four sep- 
arate types of channels for pipeline 
operations,” Neptune explained. 
The greatest use was for telemeter- 
ing and remote controls—for “read- 
ing” meters and operating switches 
electronically, he added. Besides 
these facilities, four voice channels 
were needed, plus one for teletype 
messages. 

The use of “land lines” was out 


In this room at Pana, IIl., generating facilities of Central IIllinois Public Service 
Company, up to 120 miles away, are turned on and off by microwave 


of the question, Neptune said. To 
accommodate the circuits needed, 
about 15 pairs of wires would have 
to be strung, at a cost of around 
$2,000 a-mile. Aside from this ini- 
tial expense, the pole-and-wire sys- 
tem would have been subject to 
high maintenance cost and unreli- 
able operation in bad weather, he 
added. 


Why It’s Cheaper 


Another possibility was a leased- 
wire system. But microwave was 
much cheaper. To understand why 
requires a trip into the realms of 
electronic theory. 

The cost of building a micro- 
wave relay system along the Platte 
pipeline was roughly $1,350 a mile. 

(Continued on page 233) 


“’Toadstool’’ antenna atop Kemper Build- 
ing is Chicago end of Texas Illinois system. 


Curving roads are designed to reduce auto speeds Park Forest is still growing 


Park Forest Could Have 


NE of the miracles of Amer- 
ican enterprise has taken 
place just 30 miles south of 

Chicago’s “loop.” A thriving city 
of 22,000 people has sprouted from 
2,400 acres of what was until late 
in 1947, farm land, woods and 
marshes. 5 

This community, Park Forest, — 
bears no resemblance to the ordi- 
nary conception of a new town that 
has grown with breath-taking 
speed. It has fine stores, paved 
streets, ultramodern schools, a 
movie theater, bank, post office, 
public utilities, and even a horde 
of active civic organizations. Al- 
ready Park Forest has won one of 
the “All America Cities” awards 
given by the National Municipal 
League and Look Magazine for — 
“noteworthy citizen action” toward 
civic improvement. 

Park Forest is said to be the © 
largest community ever planned by 
Goldblatt’s modern store in Park Forest attracts shoppers from a wide area private enterprise in the U. S., and 


The new $1.6 million dollar high school has a 55-acre site 


Happened Only In America 


Private enterprise built it, and its 


buildings are there to stay 


it is still growing. When the pres- 
ent program of building is com- 
pleted several years hence, the total 
investment will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 125 millions of dollars. 


Long-Term Invesiment 


But neither size nor speed of 
growth is the most significant 
thing about Park Forest. Its really 
distinctive feature is the fact that 
its creators built the city as a long- 
term investment. Other new com- 
munities, including some big ones, 
have been developed by mass build- 
ers, but the homes were sold as 
quickly as possible and the build- 
ers then moved out, lock, stock and 
bulldozer. 

Not so with American Commu- 
nity Builders, Incorporated, the 
company that created Park Forest. 
ACB sold thousands of the homes 
it built in the new community, but 
it has retained ownership not only 
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of some 3,000 rental units but also 
of a thriving 54-acre shopping cen- 
ter. This pioneering undertaking 
is, therefore, being watched with 
more than ordinary interest. 

ACB’s unorthodox community- 
building formula rests on four main 
points: (1) Attract a population 
nucleus by building rental units. 
(2) Set up and control the shop- 
ping area. (3) Attract desirable 
types of light industry to give the 
new community a broad economic 
base. (4) Build and sell houses to 
stabilize the population. 


Signs of Success 


Now that Park Forest is nearing 
completion, is ACB’s theory pay- 
ing off? The company’s profit and 
loss statement, which holds the an- 
swer to this question, is a closely 
guarded secret. Even Dun & Brad- 
street has been unable to learn the 
full extent of ACB’s assets. But 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


there are these surface indications 
of prosperity: 

* Not one Park Forest merchant 
has gone broke. 

* The community is growing 
steadily. 

* The 3,000-car parking lot that 
surrounds the shopping center is 
sprinkled with more and more cars 
from nearby communities. (Mer- 
chants in neighboring business cen- 
ters have noted with concern the 
growing popularity of Park For- 
est’s stores.) 

These signs seem to bear out the 
wisdom of the men who visualized 
Park Forest back in the mid-1940’s. 
The original idea came from Car- 
roll F. Sweet, Sr., a banker who 
sensed in the closing months of 
World War II that returning GI’s. 
would soon plunge the nation into 
the most acute housing shortage 
in its history. These men had 
fought he reasoned, for something 
better than overcrowded apart- 
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ments. They had won the right to 
raise their families in pleasant, safe 
surroundings that could be bought 
or rented at reasonable prices. 

Other people were thinking the 
same thought at about the same 
time and it remained for Nathan 
Manilow, an experienced Chicago 
contractor, to give Sweet's idea a 
unique shape. Manilow figured 
that if a model community could 
be created, a commercial area 
would spring up to serve it as surely 
as night follows sunset. 

From this came the idea that the 
developer should not only build a 
city, but should also contro] the 
resulting business development. 
While this idea was still simmer- 
ing, a third man entered the Park 
Forest picture. He was Philip 
Klutznick, commissioner of the U.S. 


Youngsters have fun with some of the miles of storm sewer tile that went in 


Public Housing Authority. Klutz- 
nick had bossed Uncle Sam’s vast 
wartime housing program and was 
a leading authority on mass con- 
struction and community planning. 
Intrigued with the idea advanced 
by Sweet and Manilow, Klutznick 
left government service to become 
president of American Community 
Builders. Chicago architect Jerrold 
Loeb! joined the embryo enterprise 
soon afterward. 


$27 Million Needed 


The four-point formula was 
agreed upon, but before construc- 
tion could begin on Phase 1, the 
rental units, it was necessary to en- 
list additional capital — 271% mil- 
lion dollars worth of mortgage 
money. ‘The new enterprise re- 
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ceived many a turndown before 
three giant insurance companies 
said yes. They were: New York 
Life, Northwestern Mutual, and 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, and the Federal Housing 
Administration backed them up 
with insurance on the mortgage. 
(Later the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made two loans to fi- 
nance the construction of streets 


.and utilities in the areas of homes 


built for sale.) 

Initially, two sites had been un- 
der consideration. One, west of 
Chicago, was rejected because of 
legal problems involving title to 
the land. As it was, ACB had to 
buy 1,000 separate parcels of prop- 
erty in order to control the present 
location. This was handled through 
agents, who worked quietly and 
managed to get about 90 per cent 
of the land at going prices. The 
rest cost a premium because ru- 
mors had gotten around and prices 
soared on the wings of speculation. 


Sleuthing Necessary 


One piece of land needed to com- 
plete a key area caused ACB agents 
months of trouble. The original 
owners were finally traced to an 
address that was fifteen years old. 
There the trail ended, for nobody 
in the neighborhood seemed to re- 
member where the property own- 
ers had moved. In desperation, 
ACB asked the local parish priest. 

“I don’t remember them,” he 


(Continued on page 185) 
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‘WHY THE ECONOMIC ALARMISTS ARE OUT 
OF ORDER ON BUSINESS 


BY BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


ing economists of this country 


A ive: weeks ago, the outstand- 
met in Washington to survey 


. the state of the nation’s prosperity. 


They studied every available in- 
dex of business activity, and when 
they had gone over all their charts 
and tables, and had peered into 
the future through their crystal 
sliderules, the consensus among 
them was that 1954 will not be the 
best year in our history. It will 
only be the second or third best, 
according to their calculations. 

Now the prospect of struggling 
through a year that is only the 
second or third most prosperous 
we have ever known, is not exactly 
what I would regard as a fate 
worse than death. Yet if we were 
to believe even one half of the 
alarmist talk that we see quoted 
in the press, we could only con- 
clude that we are sliding into a 
terrible depression — that Amer- 
ica’s golden age is past, and that 
our only chance of salvation is to 
board the first train for Washing- 
ton and beg the government to 
run our business for us. 

I, for one, am not quite ready 
to give this country back to the 
Indians; and/I think the time has 
come when we ought to face 
squarely up to the fact that most 
of this depression talk we hear is 
inspired more by the politics of 
our present situation than by the 
economics of it. 

We must recognize, I think, that 
while no real American can pos- 
sibly want a recession, there are cer- 


This article has been adapted from a 
recent address before the annual meeting 
of the Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Fairless, chairman of the board 
of United States Steel Corporation, is rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s most 
articulate industrial leaders. 


tain groups in this country which 
stand to gain political advantage 
by creating the illusion of reces- 
sion. Generally speaking, these are 
the groups which have a vested 
interest in “Big Government.” 
They are the people who believe 
in an all-powerful and almighty 
state. They are the “outs” who 
want to get back in. 


‘Outs’ Exaggerate 


And since it is an old and hon- 
ored rule of politics that voters 
don’t change horses in the middle 
of prosperity, the natural inclina- 
tion of these groups is to exagger- 
ate every decline that occurs in any 
part of our economy. In this way, 
they hope to persuade the Amer- 
ican people that the situation is 
getting out of hand, that private 
enterprise cannot cope with it, and 
that government must therefore 
step in. 


Benjamin F. Fairless 


As one example of these tactics, 
let us look for a moment at unem- 
ployment. The alarmists tell us 
that there are more than two mil- 
lion persons out of work in this 
country today, and the way they 
tel] it, that does sound very serious 
indeed. But they do not mention 
the fact that even in times of 
“full employment” there are al- 
most always 114 to 2 million un- 
employed who are in the process 
of changing jobs. 

These people may be moving 
from one city to another. ‘They 
may be looking for an opportu- 
nity which is better suited to their 
particular skills or tastes, and that 
will therefore provide better pay 
and greater security. Or they may 


Coke pushing machines at U. S. Steel’s new Fairless Works in Pennsylvania 
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have been laid off, for one reason 
or another. 

But they can — and do — find 
new jobs. The normal turnover 
continues, and the men who are 
unemployed this month, are not 
the same ones who were out of 
work last month or who will be 
next month. Meanwhile, of 
course, their unemployment insur- 
ance not only helps to cushion the 
financial hardship, but often en- 
courages them to risk making a 
change in the hope of bettering 
themselves. 

So the truth is that unemploy- 
ment today is very close to the 
irreducible minimum which nor- 
mally prevails in peacetimes; and 
it is actually below the average 
level of recent years. 


Postwar Unemployment 


The years since the end of 
World War II have been among 
the most prosperous America has 
ever seen; and certainly no one — 
so far as I know — has been com- 
plaining about any lack of jobs 
up to now. But month in and 
month out, during this entire pe- 
riod, there has been an average of 
24% million persons out of work. 
And at the high point there were 
41% million. 

Moreover, we should not forget 
that the number of people who do 
have jobs, and who are at work, 


is about 314 million higher today 
than it was in 1947 at the start of 
this post-war prosperity. 

So there are the simple facts; 
but they have been distorted 
greatly in what seems to me to be 
a calculated attempt to make it 
appear that the recent rise in 
unemployment is a serious threat 
to our economy. The authors of 
this deception are already clamor- 
ing loudly for immediate govern- 
ment action. And what action do 


they want? 
Specifically, they demand an- 
other huge program of deficit 


spending which would come to as 
much as 12 billion dollars this 
year. In other words they propose 
another crippling round of infla- 
tion, with wages and prices chasing 
each other in the same old vicious 
spiral that has already caused so 
much suffering among so many of 
our people. 

If our national supply of com- 
mon sense has not been wholly 
exhausted, the American people 
will take a long, cold look at that 
primrose path of inflation before 
they travel it again; for the destina- 
tion to which it leads is national 
ruin. 


Instead of trying to read the in- 
scrutable future, I propose that we 
turn our eyes, for a moment, in 
the opposite direction; and that 
we use a little of that twenty- 
twenty-hindsight with which the 
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good Lord, in his wisdom, has so 
generously endowed us all. 

It was just twenty years ago last 
January thirtieth that the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934 went into effect. 
That was the law under which the 
gold content of the dollar was re- 
duced to 59 cents in a bold and 
conscious effort on the part of our 
government ‘to produce a great 
wave of inflation that would over- 
come the forces of depression. 


Deficit on Deficit 


In the years that followed, def- 
icit was piled upon deficit. Money 
was spent like paper. In addition 
to a huge public works program, 
thousands of leaf-raking, shovel- 
leaning, and boondoggling projects 
were undertaken. Nothing that the 
government could possibly do was 
left undone. 

But it didn’t bring prosperity; 
and it didn’t end unemployment. 
In 1939 — when World War II be- 
gan — there were still 914 million 
jobless men and women in this 
country who were desperately seek- 
ing work. That was 17 per cent of 
our total civilian labor force — one 
man out of every six. 


So hindsight, and a little com- 


mon sense, should convince us by 
now, I think, that government 
alone can neither create prosperity 
nor overcome depression. Only the 
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Night view of blast furnaces at the Fairless Works. Ship at right is Norwegian freighter. 


One Boss vs... 


meeting takes place every morn- 

ing at 8:45. Present are the 
company president, his assistant, 
the factory manager, chief engi- 
neer, treasurer, sales manager and 
head foreman. Subject of the meet- 
ing: what and how much shall be 
produced in the factory in the 
next 24 hours. 

The meeting usually takes about 
an hour and a quarter, and such 
things as manpower, inventories 
and finances are balanced against 
sales orders. Detailed opinions are 
invited from all participants, be- 
cause the president believes that 
the best company policy flows from 
active participation of top execu- 
tives in a group meeting. 

However, at least three of the 
participants regard these sessions as 
a waste of time. They are asked to 
make decisions on issues concern- 
ing which they have few of the 
facts, and which are of little per- 
sonal interest to them. The four 
other participants believe the meet- 
ings are valuable to the company 
and to all the men involved. The 
company seems to be about as suc- 
cessful as the average company in 
its industry. 

The president is an ardent ex- 
ponent of the new vogue known as 


fe a factory at South Bend, a 
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The group decision method is 


being used increasingly in 


business, but is it a substitute 
for the brains and heart of 
the company president? 


group management. While this 
new doctrine has not swept the 
country, it has received sufficient 
recognition to cause business execu- 
tives to wonder whether they too 
ought to consider setting up a sort 
of committee system to make the 
major decisions in the company. 

Various virtues are ascribed to 
the group decision method. In the 
first place, it is contended, group 
discussion is the best means of de- 
veloping common understanding 
of a problem, and group decision 
is believed to lead everyone to put 
his shoulder to the wheel — after 
the group solution is reached. 


Better Relationships 


Furthermore, group discussions 
that cut across organizational lines 
help to improve personal relation- 
ships. If the sales manager and the 
chief production engineer work to- 
gether on a committee that deals 
with their overlapping problems, 
they tend to develop a mutual ac- 
ceptance and respect which smooths 
their future relationships. For that 
reason a decision mutually worked 
out is often more effective than a 
better solution forced on them 
from above. 

As far as junior executives are 
concerned, the group decision 
method can be very valuable. As 
part of a committee wrestling with 


MANAGEMENT BY COMMITTEE 


By BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 


a problem, the younger individual 
is exposed to fresh ideas and to the 
reasoning of others, and he is stim- 
ulated to ponder the problem him- 
self. 

Finally the group method is es- 
pecially valuable in dealing with 
problems that affect the whole 
group and require close cooper- 
ation in finding a solution. Com- 
pany decisions on such matters 
as the purchase of a new plant, a 
new public stock offering, addition 
of a new product to the company 
line, etc., are typically well-handled 
through the group methed. When 
all participants have had a chance 
to express themselves; when they 
see all sides of the question as well 
as their own, and fully understand 
the problem — then there is apt to 
be easy and wholehearted coopera- 
tion on the decision. 

The traditional American busi- 
ness structure calls for a strong 
president to direct the fortunes of 
the company and to make all major 
decisions. Proponents of the group 
decision method maintain, how- 
ever, that while the traditional 
method had certain advantages in 
the past, the structure of industry 
has so changed that the group de- 
cision method must be adopted to 
meet the new conditions. 

When a business structure was 

(Continued on page 174) 
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How Chicago Can Become A Great 


The biggest steps are development of harbor faeilities in Lake Calumet 


and federal action to widen Calumet Sag barge channel 


HICAGO is aiming for a new 
title — “the greatest inland 


port in the world.” The way 
to the title, according to the new 
Chicago Regional Port District, is 
through a $59,000,000 development 
of the city’s harbor facilities in 
Lake Calumet and through fed- 
erally financed action to widen the 
inadequate Calumet Sag Channel. 
Chicago has an ideal location for 
a city with ambitions to become a 
major factor in the shipping world. 
It is the only place where the two 
great waterways of the North 
American continent — the Great 
Lakes and the Lakes-to-Gulf water- 
ways — meet. The two systems 
connect through both the Chicago 
and Calumet rivers which lead into 
a series of canals connecting with 
the Illinois River. The Illinois con- 
nects with the Mississippi near 
Alton, Ill. 
This makes Chicago accessible 
to barge traffic moving over a 10,- 
’ 000-mile waterway from points as 
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oal on the Illinois waterway. 


far away as the Gulf ports of New 
Orleans, Mobile, Houston and 
Corpus Christi on the Intracoastal 
Canal, Pittsburgh. on the Ohio 
River, Knoxville and other south- 
eastern cities on the Tennessee 
River, and Omaha on the Missouri 
River. And over this waterway 
moves an annual 60 billion ton- 
miles of traffic. 


Lake Port 


By virtue of its Lake Michigan 
location, Chicago has direct water 
connections with Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, and, in the case 
of smaller ocean-going vessels, with 
foreign ports. 

But Chicago has failed to take 
anything like full advantage of its 
strategic waterway location. It has 
failed to build port facilities and 
to develop its local access to the 
Mississippi. 

The traffic potential is tremen- 
dous. For instance, the U. $. Army 


~ 
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Corps of Engineers estimates that 
barge traffic in and out of Chicago 
alone would reach 18,000,000 tons 
a year if the Calumet Sag Channel 
were widened. The 16.2-mile chan- 
nel connects the Calumet River 
with the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal south of the city. The Calu- 
met Sag barge tonnage today is 
only 4,000,000 tons a year. 

As well as increasing barge ton- 
nage, the development of adequate 
harbor and waterways facilities 
would also have the effect of step- 
ping up Chicago’s volume of lake 
shipping. Last year, Great Lakes 
and barge tonnage in and out of 
Chicago totaled 45,000,000 tons. 

The port district’s long-range 

: : : : 
plan for developing Chicago into 
a great inland port covers many 
things. First on the list is building 
a $59,000,000 harbor at Lake Calu- 
met. 

The port district was created by 
an act of the state legislature in 

: 
. 


June, 1951. The original act made 


Dresden Island lock and dam on the Illinois River. 
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the carrying out of the port’s de- 
velopment plans subject to ap- 
proval of the legislature. Last year 
the act was amended in two impor- 
tant respects: 1) the port district 
was given the power to acquire and 
operate port terminal facilities 
without specific authorization from 
the legislature for each project, and 
2) it was granted authority to issue 
revenue bonds amortized by rentals 
and other charges for use of the 
facilities. 

Jurisdiction of the port district 
covers 257 square miles in the 
southern part of Cook County. The 
area takes in Calumet Harbor and 
Lake Calumet and parts of the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, 
the Calumet Sag Channel, the 
Calumet River and some of its 
branches. The port district’s gov- 
erning board is composed of seven 
members, who serve without pay. 


$10 Million Issue 


The initial stage of the Lake 
Calumet project calls for expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000 for which rev- 
enue bonds will be issued. Surveys 
are underway, and with the acqui- 
sition of certain land owned by the 
city, and the handling of other 
minor details, construction should 
begin within a year. 

Lake Calumet is a shallow body 
of water that covers 1,300 acres. 
It extends from 103rd Street to 
130th Street alongside Doty Ave- 
nue. Approximately 300 acres of 
the lake area is being reclaimed by 
the city, and the port district plans 
to reserve another 500 acres for 
future development. The remain- 
der is to be developed into a mod- 
ern port. Lake Calumet connects 

with Lake Michigan through the 
Calumet River, and with the Lakes- 
to-Gulf waterway system through 
the Calumet Sag Channel. 
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Small foreign vessels reach Chicago via the St. Lawrence River 


The first step in the $10,000,000 
initial harbor development is con- 
struction of a public terminal at 
the south end of the lake near the 
entrance to the Calumet River. 
Seven thousand feet of dockage, 
capable of berthing 15 lake boats 
and ten barges, will be built at a 
cost of $1,500,000. Also to be built 
is an $800,000 transit shed 120 by 
500 feet, for transferring general 
cargo between barge and ship, and 
between land and water carriers. 
Two railroad tracks spanned by a 
gantry crane will run on the wharf 
side of the shed, and two additional 
tracks at the rear. 


Barge Terminal 


A $1,000,000 barge canal termi- 
nal is included in the first stage. It 
will take up 1,000 feet of dock 
frontage and will be equipped with 
a bridge crane and coal loading 
tipple. 

A $5,000,000 grain elevator with 
a capacity of 3,500,000 bushels will 
be built, primarily for receipt of 
barged grain from the Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway. Ships will be 
loaded either in front of the ele- 
vator or along the south dock of 


a diagonal slip. Railroad trackage 
will allow box cars to deliver grain 
to the elevator for lake movement. 

Also planned are oil tanks to 
hold oil not only for transhipment, 
but also oil for use by ships. Each 
terminal dock will be equipped 
with pipeline facilities. 


Rail Trackage 


Approximately $700,000 will be 
spent for railroad trackage and 
roads, and $1,000,000 for dredging 
the harbor. This accounts for the 
first $10,000,000 of work, which is 
expected to be completed in early 
1956. 

Future plans for developing the 
Lake Calumet harbor call for con- 
struction of ten miles of additional 
dockage at a cost of $8,000,000; 
spending $20,000,000 for additional 
transit sheds with 2,000,000 square 
feet of stonage space; equipping 
the terminals with $3,000,000 of 
cranes and other materials han- 
dling equipment; expending $10,- 
000,000 for miscellaneous build- 
ings and facilities, and building of 
new trackage and further dredging 


(Continued on page 215) 
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Game-of-the-year is Scrabble 


THERE'S GOLD 
IN THOSE GAMES 


BY LEWIS A. RILEY 


million Americans who lie 
awake nights angling for a red 
hot scheme that will make you rich 
quick —and you have yet to com- 
pose a hit tune, write a “Gone With 

The Wind,” or concoct a million- 

dollar invention — there’s still an- 

other avenue to wealth you may 

have overlooked. The trick is to 

dream up a new game. It may not 

be the surest ticket to lifetime pros- 
_ perity, but then again some highly 
unlikely non-professionals have hit 
the jackpot. 

Take the case of Philadelphian 
Charles Darrow, who in the midst 
of the depression was abruptly re- 
lieved of his regular employ- 
ment. While Darrow walked the 
streets looking for a job, he toyed 
with an idea for a new game. Fi- 
nally, he sat down, worked out the 


[ YOU’RE among the several 


idea in detail and shipped the re- 
sults to Parker Brothers, the king 
of the game makers in Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

In a matter of weeks, thousands 
of Americans were avidly buying 
and selling miniature real estate on 
the boardwalk, cornering railroad 
property, and otherwise accumu- 
lating vast paper fortunes. With 
royalty checks on his best-selling 
“Monopoly” game pouring in thick 
and fast, Darrow soon possessed a 
healthy bank balance, a farm and 
a life of comparative luxury. Hav- 
ing never had to look for a job 
again, he is retired today and de- 
votes his time to collecting Maya 
art, 

Darrow’s spectacular success, it is 
only fair to report, does not await 
every enterprising citizen who sets 
out to invent a new game. It so 
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far —established the kind of cec- 
ord every game maker dreams of. 
The probability against a new 
game approaching the success of 
“Monopoly,” however, is calculated 
at roughly a thousand to one. 

Nevertheless, the big game mak- 
ers — like Parker Brothers, Milton 
Bradley Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Selchow and Right- 
er Company of New York City, and 
Cadaco-Ellis Company of Chicago 
—are enjoying a private business 
boom these days, and they are 
searching hard for bright new game 
ideas that seem, as often as not, to 
originate with rank amateurs. 

‘Two reasons account for the 
game makers’ current splurge of 
prosperity. One, oddly enough, is 
television, which has a way of in- 
fluencing just about every aspect 
of American family life. Soon after 
television hits a city, the experts 
say, sales of games suddenly spurt. 
The reasoning, at least among the 
game makers, is that TV is keeping 
families at home, and many fill the 
gaps between the popular shows 
by playing games. 

Even more important is the baby 
boom which started during the war 
and shows no sign of ending. It 
has produced a record crop of nine 
to twelve year olds who are begin- 
ning to play adult games for the 
first time. A substantial portion of 
last year’s record sales of games — 
estimated in the neighborhood of 
$50 million at retail — was pur- 
chased as gifts for youngsters in 
just this age group. 


Takes a Knack 


The tricky problem in appealing 
to this growing market is to figure 
out in advance what games will 
capture the public’s fancy. And 
that, the game makers will tell you, 
is well nigh impossible except by 
trial and error. As one oldtimer in 
the business puts it, “Absolutely 
nobody can predict what will 
catch on.” 

A case in point is the game 
called “Scrabble,” which swirled 
to such popularity last year that 
department stores were rationing 
sets to preferred customers. “Scrab- 
ble,” a word-building game played 
with lettered tiles on a squared-off 


(Continued on page 192). 
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happens that “Monopoly” — over 
six million sets have been, sold so — 
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The hottest trend in merchandising: 
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YOURSELF 


ACK in the lean year of 1936, 

a New York textile salesman 

named Don Brann faced the 
sort of minor domestic crisis that’s 
painfully familiar to every hus- 
band. His wife wanted something 
— specifically, window valances — 
which he couldn’t afford. One 
night Brann sat down in _ his 
kitchen, sketched out a paper pat- 
tern, and made the valances him- 
self. That was the beginning of a 
small business, and for the next 10 
years Brann earned a modest liv- 
ing making and selling paper pat- 
terns to home handymen. Then 
came the gold rush! 

With the end of World War II 
the demand for home workshop 
patterns suddenly skyrocketed, and 
small businessman Brann became 
a big businessman almost over- 
night. Currently, he is grossing a 
million dollars a year on the sale 
of some 232 comparatively fool- 
proof patterns which tell the un- 
trained, but stubbornly ambitious 
handycraft enthusiast how to build 
everything from a surfboard to a 
seven-room house. 


Reason for Success 


The explanation for ex-salesman 
Brann’s prosperity lies, of course, 
in the “do-it-yourself trend,” a 
marketing and, to a considerable 
degree, a social phenomenon that 
is now being compared with the 


Simple cutting, bending and finish 
Ing operations produce these at- 
tractive decorative items 
time. They’re made from Reynolds 
Aluminum Do-It-Yourself Sheets. 


self-service boom that rolled across 
America during the depression. 
Twenty years ago self-service began 
radically to alter the buying hab- 
its of millions of Americans and 
the marketing techniques of scores 
of U. S. industries. Today, even a 
brief exposure to the pertinent sta- 
tistics is enough to convince the 
most skeptical that do-it-yourself 
is generating a merchandise revo- 
lution of no less spectacular di- 
mensions. 


A Big Business 


One research organization, the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s bureau of advertising 
estimates that do-it-yourself cus- 
tomers buy $1,000,000 worth of 
lumber and building supplies and 
$200,000 worth of paint and wall- 
paper every shopping hour 
throughout the year. This does 
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Pre-pasted wallpaper that feeds out of a 
dispenser is a big seller at Sears, Roebuck. 


Almost anyone can put up these light 
panels made by U. S. Gypsum. 


not include the addi- 
tional millions spent 
on hundreds of other 


do-it-yourself items 
ranging from multi- 
purpose power tools 


and pre-trimmed wall- 
paper to home perma- 
nent kits and razor 
blade devices with 
which you may give 
yourself a haircut. 
The do - it - yourself 
movement has thundered across the 
merchandising scene so suddenly, it 
has far outpaced the statistics gath- 
erers. But here are plenty of esti- 
mates — whopping big ones—among 
marketing authorities. One figures 
there are now 11 million home 
workshops across the nation popu- 
lated by amateur carpenters who 
spend $2 billion annually on ma- 
terials and tools. Another calcu- 
lates that this army of amateurs is 
spending 12 times as much on 
power tools as in 1947, and six 
times as much for materials as in 
1939. Still another estimates that 
total do-it-yourself sales — lumping 
in such fringe items as homemade 
beadwork and _ needlepoint — 
reached the staggering sum of $3.5 
billion in 1952. If the figure is 
correct, it was almost certainly ex- 
ceeded last year when the number 
of manufacturers and material 
suppliers riding the do-it-yourself 
bandwagon almost doubled. 


Caused by Resentment? 


There have been many explana- 
tions for the sudden enthusiasm in 
weekend craftsmanship. New York 
researcher Alfred Politz, probing 
for deep psychological motivations 
behind the boom, describes it as 
the culmination of mass resentment 
against the building and decorat- 
ing trades — their high costs and 
their sometimes dictatorial atti- 
tudes toward the customer. It is 
doubtful, however, that the aver- 
age homeowner really is mad at 
anyone. But he does know that 
you can’t fool a budget book, and 


‘that many of his desires are a good 


jump ahead of his pocketbook. 
So one explanation for the do-it- 
yourself trend lies in simple eco- 
nomic expediency. The average 
homeowner has learned from ex- 
perience that if he wants the house 
repainted, the furniture reuphol- 


Television viewers learn how to do it themselves with Hines lumber 
by watching Walt’s Workshop, one of the most popular programs. 


stered or new linoleum on _ the 
kitchen floor, he can do the job 
himself at a fraction of what a pro- 
fessional would charge him. There 
is also the fact that average folks 
are finding that the ads mean it 
when they say, if you can use a 
hammer, you can build anything. 
Give a man a little self-confidence 
on the business end of a power 
tool, and he will literally stop at 
nothing! 


It Satisfies! 


It is perhaps the supreme satis- 
faction of personal accomplishment 
that, as much as anything else, has 
provided the continuing steam for 
the do-it-yourself boom. After star- 
ing wistfully at an empty living- 
room corner, a man marches off 
to the hobby shop, buys a handy 
bookcase kit —complete with ma- 
terials and directions — and in a 
matter of hours has solved a prob- 
lem that dogged him for months. 
This success behind him, there is 
no telling what he may try next. 
He may assemble a kit boat, reweb 
a chair or roller-paint the walls — 
but he won’t stop! 


Once you get the bug, it seems 
you are not a do-it-yourself Eagle 
Scout until you have tackled the 
ultimate challenge of weekend 
craftsmanship: building all or part 
of a new home. Which is anything 
but a laughing matter! A recent 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics disclosed the startling fact 
that one out of five new homes in 
the Chicago area were owner-built 
—and not in the conventional 
sense of the term. These enterpris- 
ing families either built their 
homes with their own hands, or at 
least took some part in the actual 
construction work. In Atlanta BLS 
found that 29 per cent of all new 
homes were owner-built and in 
Pittsburgh — where family enter- 


full bloom — the figure 
rose to 40 per cent! 
However praise- 
worthy individual ini- 
tiative may be, it could 
not have powered the 
do-it-yourself boom 
without the enthusi- 
astic cooperation of 
thousands of manufac- 
turers and suppliers. 
Seldom before has a 
new market been courted with such 
skill and energy in so short a period 
of time. One example is power 
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tools, probably the basic requisite | . 


of the efficient week-end craftsman. 


Ten years ago fewer than.a half 
dozen power tool manufacturers 
catered to the home market, and 
then as a sideline to the industrial 
market. Today there are about 50 
manufacturers of multi - purpose 
power tools designed for the ama- 
teur craftsman, and sales of such 
tools have leaped from $6 million 
in 1947 to an estimated $100 mil- 
lion last year. One manufacturer 
estimates that for every profes- 
sional buying a power tool today, 
there are 10 amateurs in the 
market. 


Success Story 


Among the host of business suc- 
cess stories arising out of the do-it- 
yourself boom is the case of a 
power tool, called “Shopsmith,” 
which was introduced with some 
misgivings in 1947. Designed for 
the home hobbyist who wants the 
most machinery for his dollar, 
Shopsmith converts with a few sim- 
ple attachments from a table saw 
to a sander to a wood lathe to a 
horizontal drill to a drill press. 
Although the device sells for about 
$200, at first regarded as a fairly 
steep price for the home hobbyist, 
over 100,000 have since been sold, 
largely to amateur carpenters. 

This illustrates several of the 
problems facing the manufacturer 
who wants to cash in on do-it-your- 
self. First, he must anticipate what 
products the amateur craftsman 
can put to good use. Then, he must 
adapt them — through a complete 
redesigning if necessary—to the 
home market. 

There is no better example of 
this than in the painting and home 

(Continued on page 202) 
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BRIDGING THE SCIENCE-ENGINEERING GAP 


Curricula of engineering schools need prunin 
s oe ua 2 © | By DONALD H. LOUGHRIDGE 
to make way for basic instruction in science 


f D URING the period of 
slightly more than a century 
since engineering came of 

age as a civilian activity, the pro- 
fession known as engineering has 
developed, particularly in the 

United States, to great stature. Its 

accomplishments and its contribu- 

tions to our economy have been of 

such magnitude and di- 

versity that it would be 

difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to inventory them. 

The contribution of the 

engineer to our civiliza- 

tion has made him a 
valuable and highly 
respected member of 
our society. We find 


The author is dean of 
Northwestern University’s 
Technological Institute. 


him not only in positions requiring 
engineering knowledge and skill, 
but also in positions of managerial 
responsibility. No doubt many who 
hold executive positions started 
their careers in engineering. 

As our economy expanded and 
diversified, the demands on engi- 
neering steadily increased. Inev- 


Scientist-engineers in the making at NU 


itably they led to specialization in 
many directions. Colleges of engi- 
neering established curricula for 
training in the several kinds of en- 
gineering. We are all familiar with 
civil, electrical, chemical, mechan- 
ical, metallurgical, and aeronaut- 
ical engineering. It would be quite 
impossible for any college of engi- 
neering to provide all 
the specialized courses 
proposed by the facul- 
ties as essential in their 
curricula in order to 
cover all branches of 
engineering. 

On the other hand, 
university training in 
the fields of pure and 
applied science began 
to develop in this coun- 
try later than engineer- 
ing. Where we find 
the first engineering 


é 
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school in this country, West Point, 
inaugurating civil engineering, as 
contrasted to military engineering, 
around 1824, it was not until 1876 
that Johns Hopkins started the 
school bearing his name whose 
avowed purpose was the establish- 
ment of a tradition of research in 
the university. Such traditions are 
essential for the cultivation of the 
imaginativeness and curiosity pos- 
sessed by the scholar who con- 
tributes to the advancement of 
fundamental and previously un- 
known information. However, even 
after the turn of the present cen- 
tury it was commonly regarded as 
necessary for students who desired 
mature training in the fundamen- 
tal sciences to go to Europe and 
particularly to Germany for their 
advanced work. The important re- 
searches carried out at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the early 1900’s 
by Michelson and Milliken, the 
two first American Nobel prize 
winners in physics, caused many of 
our leading universities to recog- 
nize the general deficiency in 
scientific training in this country. 
World War I caused great devel- 
opment in the field of chemistry 
and in the twenties one finds great 
progress being made in the train- 
ing of scientists as well as engineers 


in the leading universities and col- 


leges of the United States. 

World War Il put great de- 
mands from the standpoint of de- 
velopment upon all technologists, 
both scientists and engineers, and 
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one remembers that although very 
little real science was done during 
the war, the enormous strides in 
development which were contrib- 
uted to by scientists acting as en- 
gineers, as well as the professional 
engineers, caused widespread ap- 
preciation of how dependent this 
country has been in the past upon 
the imagination of the European 
scientists. Nearly all the funda- 
mentally new concepts developed 
during the war, such as uranium 
fission, the proximity fuse and long 
range rockets, were originally con- 
ceived and given to the world by 
the European scientists. These 
were in most cases promptly ex- 
tended and developed into prac- 
tical contributions by the tremen- 
dous strength of American indus- 
trial technology. Only recently has 
this country been learning to ap- 
preciate its scientific brains as con- 
trasted with technology. 


Given Big Support 


The rapid acceleration of de- 
velopment in such fields as elec- 
tronics, metallurgy, solid state phy- 
sics, nuclear physics, fluid mechan- 
ics, aerodynamics, to mention only 
.a few, during World War II has re- 
sulted since the war in the ex- 
traordinary financial support given 
to basic and applied science and 
engineering by industries as well 
as the federal government. 

_Engineering schools at present 
face a very real dilemma in seeking 
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satisfactory solutions to the broad 
problem of what should be the 
proper type of training for the 
young man who desires to prepare 
himself adequately for a life work 
in any of the fields of applied 
science or engineering. Those stu- 
dents who clearly have the imagi- 
nation, creativeness, and patience 
which equips them to enter the 
field of fundamental research work, 
either in the universities or lead- 
ing industrial laboratories, should 
clearly major in the fields of phy- 
sics, chemistry, mathematics, or 
other physical science. On the 
other hand, those students possess- 
ing the initiative, farsightedness, 
inventiveness and drive which in- 
cline them towards the applied 
fields of engineering should never- 
theless recognize that a thorough 
appreciation and understanding of 
the basic sciences will be demanded 
of them if they are to succeed in 
contributing towards the almost 
unlimited applications of science in 
the improvement of our ways of 
life in this rapidly expanding tech- 
nological age. 

Some cynic has remarked that 
engineering education is the teach- 
ing of outdated physics. Although 
there may be an element of truth 
in such a statement, it does not of 
course correctly characterize engi- 
neering education. Most engineer- 
ing curricula have kept pretty well 
up to date in meeting the needs of 
the professional practicing engi- 
neer, but it is difficult for an engi- 
neering course to follow closely all 
the new and potentially important 
branches of knowledge that are be- 
ing opened up by physics and 
chemistry. 


Action Needed 


It requires positive action to 
keep the content of an engineering 
curriculum moving forward with- 
out too much lag behind science. 
When new fields appear, such as 
nuclear chemistry or solid state 
physics, of which the transistor is 
but one illustration, either phy- 
sicists or chemists must become en- 
gineers, or engineers must learn 
more physics and chemistry, or 
there must be a combination of 
both in order that the technical 
requirements may be met. We 
must recognize the intrinsic place 


(Continued on page 212) 
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AMERICA'S NEW CHOICE 


‘ The new 1954 Packard Patrician...a 
new.and finer edition of the car that made his- 
tory last year... marks the beginning of Chap- 
ter II in the new Packard Program! 

It is designed for men and women who don’t 
like to follow the crowd. For it gives not only 
the luxury—but the ‘ndividuality you expect 
from the greatest name in the fine car field. 

The elegance of the Packard Patrician’s new 
contour styling gives you all the brilliance of 
Packard’s rich tradition of custom craftsman- 
ship. Its new 212-H.P. engine, built into watch- 
like smoothness and quiet by Packard’s famous 
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IN FINE CARS 


engineering, leaves nothing to be desired in 
performance or power. 

And for effortless ease of handling — no other 
cat offers more or finer automatic features ! 

Ownership of the new 1954 Packard Patri- 
cian truly separates you from the monotony 
and unimaginativeness of following the motor- 
car crowd. And it’s an ownership with pride so 
honest .. . you can invite comparison with any 
other fine car you can name. 

Your Packard dealer will be glad to place a 
car at your disposal so that you may judge 
for yourself! 


Now. 4sk-the Man Who Ouns One 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY oe 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Labor Woos White Collars 


The 10 million office workers who haven’t 


joined unions represent fair game as labor 


gets started on its 1954 organizing drive 


ANY an executive shrugged 
off the CIO’s recent claim 


that it would organize one 
million new members during 
1954. 

“Our plant is already union,” 
was a typical reaction. “So why 
worry?” 

True, most sizable plants are 
unionized. But how about the 
thousands of offices and retail 
stores? How about the 12 to 15 
million people who type letters, 
man the sales, counters, make up 
the ledgers? In large measure, the 
CIO was talking about these so- 
called white-collar workers when 
it made its bold prediction,- For 
only about 15 per cent of the na- 
tion’s office and professional work- 
ers now belong to labor unions. 
The rest — some ten plus million — 
look mighty good to labor leaders. 
These white-collar millions could 
mean additional political power, 
money and internal strength — if 
they could be persuaded to join 
the ranks of organized labor. The 
white-collarite, however, has been 
traditionally cool, cold or down- 
right hostile to the idea of union 
membership. 

Whether labor organizers can 
change this attitude is one of the 
most significant questions in the 
field of labor-management rela- 


tions today. Each side — capital 
and labor — stands to gain or lose 
much, depending on where the of- 
fice and professional worker ulti- 
mately places his first loyalty. 


Management’s Trumps 


Neither labor nor management 
has all the high cards in this game. 
Management can claim the follow- 
ing trumps: 

1) Office and professional work- 
ers distrust organized labor. Sub- 
consciously, at least, the man (or 
woman) in the office feels that he 
is intellectually and socially a 
notch or two above the man who 
works on the plant production 
line. The white-collar man thinks 
as an individual and hence is prone 
to question the basic union prac- 
tice of subordinating the individ- 
ual to the “best interests of the 
group.” 

2) The office worker is close to 
management physically and often 
ideologically as well. Often he is 
better informed on company af- 
fairs than the plant worker. Hence, 
the white-collar man is more likely 
to be a “company man” than the 
production worker. 

3) In the past labor has often 
failed to recognize these subtle fac- 
tors and shape its organization and 
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membership service programs ac- 
cordingly. Time and again, vet- 
eran labor organizers have failed 
to win the support of office work- 
ers by damning the boss, calling 
for proletarian solidarity, and urg- 
ing anti-management political ac- 
tion. These techniques may be all 
right for manual and production 
workers but they are not so likely 
to move white collarites. 

4) Management is adopting 
more progressive personnel meth- 
ods, thereby removing many of the 
aggravations which motivate office 
and professional workers to join 
unions as a protective measure. 

5) More and more companies 
grant tandem wage increases; i.e., 
the office workers get a correspond- 
ing pay boost every time unionized 
production workers win a raise. 

Labor’s trump cards are also im- 
pressive: 

1) The economic squeeze, which 
has trapped many office and profes- 
sional workers between inexorably 
rising prices and relatively fixed 
incomes, gives labor its most po- 
tent talking point. Typical union 
slogans play this up: “How much 
stretch in a white-collar income?”; 
“Don’t be collar blind — can you 
live on your salary?’”’ and “Is the 
world passing you by? Every day 


(Continued on page 207) 
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“TILT-UP" 
CONCRETE PANELS 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE 


‘Today’s-important news in the construction of 
modern factories, warehouses and offices is the 
concrete wall panel. Its importance is pointed 
up in the fact that now it is possible to complete 
a permanent industrial building in less time 
and at lower cost than ever before. 


Concrete wall panels are “manufactured” on 
the job site and are raised into position almost 
simultaneously with the structural steel. As 
much as 250 square feet of wall area may be rep- 
resented in one panel. 
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A PERMANENT INDUSTRIAL BUILDING Having 
LOW FIRST COST and SENSATIONAL UTILITY! 


Beyond the initial economy of the concrete 
panel building, there are the additional values 
of custom design, immediate expansibility, at- 
tractive appearance, low maintenance and un- 
usual versatility. 


The story is told in a new brochure we have 
just released. It tells more of the benefits you 
can expect from this new construction method, 
and we think you will find it worthwhile read- 


ing. A copy is yours for the asking. 
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Chicago Aerial Survey photo 


Chicago inten in 1953 | 


n the following 124 pages COMMERCE presents a detailed review of Chicago area 
business in 1953. ‘The principal industry stories are indexed below. 
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LTHOUGH ending on a note of 
UNEP ctie 1953 earned the 
ranking of the brightest year yet in 
Chicago’s industrial history. The area’s 
factories swept all previous production 
records into discard with a staggering 
output total of $18.3 billion, up 9.6 per 
cent from 1952. 

The city’s wholesale and retail trade 
also set new high marks in the recent 
year as did the sales and activity of the 
city’s major utilities. 

The metropolitan area emerged from 
1953 with a new but disputed title — 
that of the nation’s largest steel-produc- 
ing area. The disputant was Pittsburgh, 
which still lays claim to being the No. | 
steel center. The argument boiled down 
to a definition of the Pittsburgh district, 
Pittsburghers naturally preferring to 
accept the definition of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute which is larger 
and more inclusive than thé metropol- 
itan area established by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Not in dispute was the fact that the 
Chicago area increased its steel-making 


capacity last year by 1.8 million tons 


annually, bringing its two-year capacity 
increase to over 30 per cent. Local ca- 
pacity has been growing at a faster rate 
than the rest of the nation, and it now 
represents 19.3 per cent of the national 
total. 

Of 18 Chicago industry classifications, 
15 showed production gains over 1952; 
two showed no change in dollar output, 
and one — food and kindred products — 
declined slightly. ‘The biggest jump by 
a single classification was one of $530 
million accomplished by the primary 
metals industry. ‘The increase, however, 
was exaggerated by the 1952 steel strike, 
which cut production somewhat below 
normal in that year. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of Chicago’s overall production gain of 
$1.6 billion from 1952 could be related 
in one way of another to metals or metal 
working. Machinery output climbed 
sharply higher with the non-electrical 
type up $240 million and electrical up 
$210 million. Fabricated metal products 
output increased by $170 million and 
transportation equipment by $140 mil- 
lion. The largest increases not associated 
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Above: Beeves at Chi- 
cago’s Swift & Co. 
Left: Big catalytic 
cracker at Standard 
Oil. Below: trucks go 
on Diesel at Electro- 


Motive in La Grange. 
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with metals were $150 million by petro- 
leum products and $80 million by 
chemicals and chemical products. 

The end of the shooting war in Korea 
had little immediate effect on the Chi- 
cago area’s defense production. How- 
ever, few large new contracts were placed 
after the armistice, and this foreshad- 
owed a decline in military output for 
1954. 

Employment was at near record fig- 
ures until October when a downturn 
occurred. Until then, the Chicago-Cal- 
umet area’s percentage of unemploy- 
ment was the lowest for any large 
metropolitan district in the United 
States. At the year-end, non-farm pri- 
vate employment here totaled 2,153,300, 
off about 16,000 from the year’s top. 
There was less strike-caused interference 
to production than in 1952. This was 
due chiefly to the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of disputes were settled within a 
short time, although the number of 
strikes increased slightly. 

Moving lower in 1953 to the second 
smallest total since the end of World 
War II were new industrial plant in- 
vestment projects. ‘They dropped to 
$141 million from $219 million in 1952 
and $401 million in 1951. Home build- 
ing, however, was never bigger with per- 
mits for 29,000 units totaling over $359 
million. The suburbs outbuilt the city 
almost three to one. 

The farm equipment industry, of 
which Chicago is the national center, 
experienced a sales decline. While the 
railroad car builders had an excellent 
1953, their year-end backlog of orders 
for new freight cars was off sharply from 
a year earlier. ; 

Bank loans rose again last year, but 
the rise of 2.9 per cent was the smallest 
in several years. Hardening interest 
rates in the first, half of the year turned 
easier in fall quarter as federal author- 
ities moved to build bank reserves at the 
same time that business demand for 
credit failed to show a normal seasonal 
rise. 

An extra surge during the Christmas 
season offset an earlier lag due to un- 
seasonably warm weather and sent the 


metropolitan area’s 1953 retail sales to a 
record $6.9 billion, up $300 million. 
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Fractional Horsepower Gearing 


THE CHOICE OF CRITICAL 
BUYERS FROM COAST- 
TO-COAST! 


You'll gain an entirely new expe- 
rience in zniform fine quality with 
your first shipment of G.S. Gears. 
Rejects reach an all-time low. 


soe. : cea ni Customers from coast-to-coast 
COMBINATION . . bronze and hardened steel ARMATURE SHAFTS . . worms, spur and spiral report smoother, quieter, better 
gear train employing worm and worm pinions as well as spiral bevel pinions inte- f. : d 1 i: 
wheel as well as parallel shaft gearing. gral with armature shafts. Diameters range periormance and longer service 


from 4" to 4". . life of products because of G.S. 
Gearing. 


If finer Fractional Horsepower 
Gearing in production runs is a 
consideration in your business, 
by all means tell us about your 
needs, now. Send along draw- 
ings, samples, descriptions. Call 
us in at the drawing-board stage. 
Make full use of the long experi- 
ence and highly developed facil- 
ities of our competent engineers. 
Suggestions, ideas and estimates 
cost you nothing. Write today! 


SPIRAL BEVELS . . spiral bevel gears and pin- WORM and GEAR.. multiple thread worm and 
ions made from alloy steels and hardened, spiral gear type straight face worm-gear of 
Also available in straight and Zerol type Bakelite with assembled brass hub. 


sm z "SEND FOR.. 


6-page folder which 
illustrates and describes G.S. facilities, Small 
Gearing and applications, together with handy 


CAMS and RATCHETS . . special forms pro- RODS ..gear teeth and various shapes hobbed ‘ , 

duced accurately and economically from in rod form up to %" diameter in all rela- char iH Cores pe ae Goo a 12 
all materials by hobbing and shaping proc- tively free machining materials. Cut in to 96 D.P. CLT A US LACIE cle it on 
esses, lengths up to 12 feet. company stationery, please? 


BARK Specialties, Inc. 


Spurs - Spirals - Helicals - Bevels - Internals - Worm Gearing - Racks - Thread Grinding 
MEMBER OF 2635 WEST MEDILL AVENUE - CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER GEARS 
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Chicago’s busy State Street 


Retail sales hit a record $5.1 billion 


unusually warm weather were 

the major hurdles that Chi- 

cago retailers leaped in 1953 to 
better their 1952 sales record. 

Department store sales in the 

five-state Chicago Federal Reserve 

District climbed 3 per cent last year 

to rank with the Cleveland area’s 

as the highest in the nation. The 


S TIFFENING competition and 


MONTHLY INDEX OF 
CHICAGO DEPARTMENT 


STORE TRADE 
(Daily average: 1947-49=100) 


1953 1952 

FANNY ce a 84 88 
February ees eee 82 
) Shp See nae we, at 95 88 
pl Seo eS 99 rer97 
May oak e109 104 
June i 103 101 
Us eee ee, 83 79 
CMG as 2 ee ee 91 94 
September ee 10 106 
ercroper ~ 108 lil 
November —.. 132 122 
December pee A076 180 
ie 2 eS ee ee AG) 104 


“Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


national increase in sales was 2 per 
cent, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago reported. 

The city’s retail merchants did 
an estimated $5.1 billion business 
last year, compared with $4.9 bil- 
lion the year before. ~« 

And suburbia’s burgeoning re- 
tailers kept pace with an estimated 
$1.8 billion sales figure, an increase 
of $100 million from 1952. At the 
year’s end there were five modern 
shopping centers, with parking fa- 
cilities tailored for the convenience 
of the car-driving public, in Chi- 
cago’s six-county metropolitan area, 


ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPART- 
MENT STORE TRADE IN 


CHICAGO 
(1947-49 = 100) 


and plans for 15 more such centers 
had been announced. This growing 
interest in shopping centers was 
one of retailing’s major trends in 
1953: 

The aggressiveness that charac- 
terized suburban retail activities 
had a counterpart in downtown 
Chicago where the 2,350-car under- 
ground garage at Grant Park was 
well on the way to completion by 
the end of 1953. The entire down- 
town parking program will create 
7,900 new parking spaces in the 
loop vicinity. 

Also designed to make loop shop- 
ping more convenient by reducing 
trafic congestion was the creation 
of more one-way streets in the 
downtown area. One major neigh- 
borhood center, 63rd and Halsted, 
moved to lure customers by adding 
four new parking lots. 

And the State Street Council 
came up with a hard-hitting adver- 
tising campaign featuring the now 
familiar slogan: “What do you 
want to buy? What do you want to 
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pay? State Street’s got it every day.” 
' Such measures helped: Several 
major State Street merchants re- 
ported their business volume, both 
in units and dollars, topped 1952’s 
high levels. 

Retailers appreciate fine weather 

as much as anyone, of course, but 
they prefer it at its appointed 
times. Last year, they found the 
weatherman uncooperative. Heat 
records were toppled in unprece- 
dented numbers last summer and 
fall and kept right on occurring in 
November and December. The re- 
sult: Retail sales, at high levels 
from May through July, started to 
wither in the heat. By September, 
they were running about 7 per cent 
under the April level. 
_ Christmas neared with virtually 
“no snow to put shoppers in the 
-mood and many retailers were won- 
dering how they could expect to 
approach the record Christmas 
business of 1952. 


Gains of 1 to 3 Per Cent 


But when the Christmas shop- 
ping season ended, merchants for 
the most part had sold 1 per cent 
to 3 per cent more than in the like 
‘1952 period. Among the factors 
contributing to 1953’s whirlwind 
finish were increased retail adver- 
tising and the early - December 
launching of clearance sales usu- 
ally held in January. 

There were exceptions to the 
sales rise, of course. Among them 
were mail order houses and shops 
concentrating on “big ticket” gift 
items. 

It wasn’t a particularly bright 
Christmas for any vendors of costly 
things. Canny Joe Citizen was 
ready and able to buy, but he 
wasn't being |\careless. Individually, 
he may have’ scaled down his holi- 
day buying somewhat but there 
were 30,000 more of him than the 
year before — new residents of Chi- 
"cago. 

Appliance dealers wore mourn- 
ing most of last year, but when the 
final figures were in, most found 
sales up appreciably. In fact, Amer- 
ica’s total sales volume on such 
items as room air conditioners, 
radios, television sets, washers and 
vacuum cleaners hit an estimated 
$7.3 billion in 1953 for a $1.3 bil- 
lion increase over 1952. That's 
nearly 25 per cent, but still the 
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1947-49 = 100 
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year’s business was less than in 
1950. 

Appliance retailers complained, 
however, that sharp competition 
for the customer’s dollar forced 
them to offer profit-shaving “deals” 
in 1953. Appliances were in abun- 
dant supply and much pent-up de- 
mand had been satisfied. 

There were “hot” items in 1953, 
of course. It was the year house- 
wives discovered broilers, for ex- 
ample. They bought 1.3 million 
last year and, in units, that’s a 
jump of more than 200 per cent 
from the year before. 

Room air conditioners sold like 
the proverbial hotcakes, too. Unit 
sales last year climbed nearly 115 
per cent over 1952 and prospects 
were bright for further gains in 
1954. 

In the face of the swing to tele- 
vision, clock radios were another 
of 1953’s big items; unit sales last 
year climbed 19 per cent from: 1952. 


TV Slow In Last Quarter 


TV sales scored a comparable 
gain, but retailers were disappoint- 
ed even so. The last quarter nor- 
mally is the peak television selling 
period of any year, but in 1953 
there was much talk of the debut 
of color sets (the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission approved a 
“compatible” transmitting system 
just before Christmas) and retailers 
quickly noted a “wait and see” 
attitude on the part of buyers. 
They ended the year frantically as- 
suring potential set-buyers that 
color sets still were far from pro- 
duction lines and would be very 
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costly even when they did become 
available. 

The climb in consumer credit - 
which began in 1952 with the death 
of Regulation W, continued in the 
first half of 1953, but slowed ap- 
preciably after mid-year. Novem- 
ber’s rise was the smallest in 19 
months. At year’s end, U. S. con- 
sumers owed $22 billion on install- 
ment purchases, an increase of $3 
billion from a year before. But 
most of that rise came before July. 
The increase in the last half of the 
year was $1 billion, compared with 
a jump of $2.5 billion in the like 
period of 1952. 


Autos Meet Hard Selling 


Chicago’s automobile dealers 
were personally aware of that slow- 
down. For most of them, 1953 was 
hardly an idyllic year, caught as 
they were between slowing demand 
and near-record output of passen- 
ger cars. 

America’s car builders, among 
the last manufacturers to be freed 
from production controls, began 
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1953 1952 
Januany [Sa 114.2 114.0 
February —.. _ 113.9 112.7 
March _ _ 113.8 113.2 
April 114.2 113.4 
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early last spring to shove output to 
levels that, had they been main- 
tained, would have produced a rec- 
ord-shattering 8 million passenger 
vehicles. As it was, they turned out 
more than 6.1 million, compared 
with 4.3 million in 1952. Late last 
fall, with pipe lines filled and in- 
yentories piling up, they cut back 
production more than is usual in 
the period preceding model 
changes. Early in January of this 


year, a spokesman for a dealers 


group complained that the 1953 
outpu t was about 450,000 cars 
more than were sold. 

Increased trade-in allowances 
on old cars and special deals 
helped, of course, but almost all car 
dealers were operating on slimmed 
profit margins per sale. 

For furniture dealers in Chicago, 
1953 was about on a par with 1952, 
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in spite of a noticeable sales drop- 
off which began in August. 

There was reason for optimism 
as the year ended. Employment 
was at an all-time high level in Chi- 
cago and income had increased 
more percentage-wise than had the 
cost of living. More Chicago fami- 
lies had incomes of $4,000 to $7,000 
annually last year than in any year 
in the city’s history; the total of 
families in this income bracket was 
up 8 per cent from 1952 and up 45 
per cent from as recent a year as 
1947. 

In capsule, 1953 was a year in 
which the average Chicagoan had 
money to spend and spent it care- 
fully, remembering to sock a record 
amount away for the future. The 
buyer had gotten back in the driv- 
er’s seat, but retailers were confi- 
dent he wouldn’t jam on the 
brakes. 


Wholesalers advanced sales” 


by intensive effort 


HICAGO wholesalers pushed 
their sales up $100 million in 
1953, but they had to find more 
customers to do it. 
The year’s sales total of whole- 
sale firms located within the cor- 
porate limits of Chicago was re- 


__ ported by the Chicago Association 


of Commerce and Industry as $15.6 
billion as against a 1952 figure of 
$15.5 billion. 

The 500 trade shows and market 
openings held here last year typi- 


fied the general course of the busi- 
ness. At these events, the area’s 
12,000 wholesalers found their re- 
tail customers buying more cau- 
tiously than in 1952. But the events 
drew record numbers of buyers, 
and this compensated for un- 
changed unit sales per customer. 

Nationally, inventories as re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce climbed steadily to a postwar 
peak of $12,041,000,000 in October, 
then dropped to $11,964,000,000 in 


to $5,834,000,000 in November. 


November, the latest figure avail- 
able. The November figure repre- 
sented an increase of $602 million 
from a year earlier. 

Inventories of durable goods rose 
at a considerably faster rate than 
non-durables. The national dur- 
able goods total for November was 
$6,130,000,000, a climb of $429 mil- 
lion in a twelve-month period. In- 
ventories of non-durables moved 
up $173 million in the same period 


In the durable goods categories, 
electrical goods inventories in- 
creased $144 million and automo- 
tive inventories $58 million for the 
biggest rises. 

Early 1954 showed a mixed sales ~ 
trend. Pessimistically, the National 
Retail Furniture Association re-— 
ported that sales at its early Janu- 
ary market were at the lowest 
winter level since the start of the 
Korean War. Later in the same 
month, however, reports from the 
ready-to-wear market indicated a 
sales gain from a year earlier. 


Few Shortages 


The problem of short supply was — 
nearly non-existent in 1953, even 
in steel warehouses, which began 
the year with stocks far below nor- 
mal but ended it with inventories — 
in good balance in spite of reduced 
mill output. 

Wholesale iron and steel prices 
ended the year slightly higher over- — 
all than at the end of 1952, but by 
mid-fall there were unmistakable 
signs of the long-expected down- 
trend in demand. Companies which 
had priced certain products higher 
than their competition began 
bringing them in line and there 
were no indications of price in- 
creases ahead. On the other hand, 
decreased mill output argued 
against the probability of Sweeny 
price cuts. ' 

Prices of processed food products 
declined during the year while — 
wholesale prices of such things as 
chemicals, fuel and furniture in-— 
creased nationally. 

Overall, the Department of La- 
bor’s index of wholesale prices of — 
all commodities dropped slightly 
during 1953, which also saw a slight 
down-turn in the nation’s cost of 
living in December. 
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By early Fall we will be in our own 
new office building located at 
Elston and Armstrong Avenues, Chicago. 


Doing business under the same name and management since 1926 


to fit your needs 


Bee erat Os 


Window Extrusions, 
Combination 
and Prime 


Architectural and 
Store Front Trim 
and Mouldings 


Automotive, Truck, 
Bus, Trailer and 
Aircraft Shapes 
Mouldings for 
Furniture and 
Interiors 


Structural Shapes, 
Rods, Bars, Tubing 


If your production requirements call for a 
specially-designed aluminum extrusion, the skill 
and experience of PE design engineers and 
production men are available to you to help 
answer your specific needs. Or, it may be that 
a solution to your requirements can be found 
among the 4000 standard rods, bars, shapes, 
and tubing currently cataloged by Precision 
Extrusions and available without additional 
die service charge. 


Dp 

G PERSONALIZED SERVICE and specializa- 
tion in aluminum extruding assures you of 
prompt handling of your inquiry, careful pro- 
duction supervision, and extrusion quality 
meeting the highest standards of the industry. 


OD 
COMPLETE FACILITIES include design 
engineering, die making, billet casting, extrusion 
production, and standard finishing operations. 


7, 

ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE is available 
without obligation. If your present or future 
plans call for quality aluminum extrusions in 
standard or special shapes, call on PE, or 
write, on your company letterhead, for our new 
complete catalog. 


QUALITY © SERVICE 


PRECISIC 


BENSENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: TUxedo 9-1701 @ BENSENVILLE 98 


Receivable collections turned 


Slower in late 1953 


OLLECTION of accounts re- 

ceivable in the Chicago area 
suddenly became a much more 
difficult task in the latter part 
of 1953. By November, according 
to a survey of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 19.5 per cent 
of retailers — nearly one-fifth of the 
area’s storekeepers — were overdue 
in paying their bills. This was more 
than double the 9.6 per cent retail 
delinquency reported in the asso- 
ciation’s preceding survey, taken in 
August. 

This abrupt worsening stood out 
as the chief development in Chi- 
cago area collections last year. The 
August survey showed all three ma- 
jor types of business—retail, whole- 
saler-jobber and manufacturing- 
industrial — had improved their 
bill-paying habits from May. The 
change for the worse that then oc- 
curred included wholesalers and 
manufacturers as well as retailers. 
Where 7.4 per cent of wholesalers 
were late-payers in August, the fig- 
ure had jumped to 13.5 per cent in 
November. The percentage of man- 
ufacturers who failed to pay on 
time increased from 8.6 in August 
to 11.1 in November. 

Al Potter, executive manager of 
association whose membership in- 
cludes 1,900 companies, said the 
percentage of overdue retailers was 
at its highest point since just after 
the close of World War II, when 
some factories shut down to “re- 
convert” to peacetime production. 

Despite its drastic slump near the 
end of 1953, Chicago still has a 
better-than-average collections rec- 
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ord compared with 26 other big 
U. S. cities. The local change fo: 
the worse simply had the effect o 
bringing Chicago closer in liné 
with the rest of the nation. The 
Chicago “overdue” retail figure of 
19.5 per cent compares with 19.8 
per cent nationally; the local 
wholesale figure of 13.5 per cent 
with 14.5 per cent nationally, and 
the Chicago manufacturing-ind 
trial late accounts percentage of 
11.1 with 13.8 per cent for other 
major centers. The mational fig: 
ures, in contrast to Chicago’s, 
changed only slightly between Aug- 
ust and November. In Chicago the 
average age of all accounts is 27.8 
days; nationally it is 32.7 days. 

The reason the Chicago figure 
are an improvement on the na 
tional average lies in the diversifc 
cation of industry here, Mr. Potter 
said. Collections are the poorest, 
he said, in cities dominated by sin- 
gle industries where curtailment of 
operations resulted in big layo i 

On a national basis, the Credit 
Research Foundation reported that 
textile and fabric stores and paint 
and wallpaper shops are the cur- 
rently promptest bill-payers in the 
retail field and that feed stores and 
machinery and equipment sales 
outlets are the slowest. Among 
wholesalers, oil well and farm ma- 
chinery establishments had the 
largest percentage of on-time pay- 
ments, while building materials 
and: feed jobbers were the worst 
laggards. In the manufacturing 
field, the best record is credited to 
makers of food products and paint. 


Postal activity increases 


Dosh receipts of the Chicago 
Post Office increased to $140,- 
286,633 in 1953 from $131,789,942 
in 1952, a gain of 6.44 per cent. 

The volume of first class out- 
going mail was slightly lower at 
1,886,452,927 pieces, off 1.65 per 
cent, but incoming first class mail 
increased 1.19 per cent to 1,422,- 
004,043 pieces. 

Chicago’s importance as a mer- 
chandising and printing center was 
reflected in the more than 600 mil- 
lion circulars mailed from the city 


in 1953. The exact figure was 643,- 
649,654, an increase of 2.29 per 
cent. Incoming circular mails de- 
clined 6.32 per cent, to 439,596,886 
pieces. 

Parcel post shipments, both out- 
going and incoming, were higher 
in 1953, but a sizable decline was 
reported in the volume of “out- 
side” pieces handled. The “out- 
side” category includes objects not 
carried in mail sacks but handled 
separately, such as fluids in gallon 
or larger containers, garden rakes, 
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Victor Super-Qu 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., 


LOOK AT THEM Like a fine 


watch, Victor Super-Quiet Customs look 
like the quality they are . . . clean, modern 
design .. . harmonizing colors. Your 
choice of 10-key or full keyboard with 
same features, wide range of capacities. 


LISTEN TO THEM 542%. quicter 


by actual comparative tests. The secret is 
the unique suspension system. .. the mech- 
anism “floats” in sound-reducing case. 
Customs reduce office clatter, increase 
speed and efficiency. 


OPERATE THEM Easy to use and 


fast. Control keys right at your fingertips. 
Customs add, subtract, multiply, automati- 
cally compute credit balance . . . even cal- 
culate. Anyone can operate a Victor... 
no special training is necessary. 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. « In Canada: McCaskey Systems, Ltd., Ga 
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Try this Adding Machine Comparison Test...It will Prove 


VICTOR VALUE 


CHECK DURABILITY 4 victor 


Custom ran over 16 million operations 
without repairing, adjusting, or cleaning 
... equal to over 10 years of service... . 
This endurance test is an incredible record 
of stamina and quality. 


PRICE THEM Victor’s 42 basic 


models are priced according to their fea- 
tures and capacity—assuring the right price 
and right machine for any job or business. 
“Remember, Victor is the world’s largest ex- 
clusive manufacturer of adding machines. 


FREE TRIAL! Yes, Free Trial on any Victor, in 


your own business! Call your Victor Branch or Dealer — 
listed under “V” for VICTOR in the Adding Machine sec- 
tion of your telephone directory. Or write to us for com- 
plete information and the name of your nearest Victor 
representative. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. © 
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ENGINEERED YEAR ‘ROUND 


AIR CONDITIONING 


COMFORT 
PROCESS 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
STEAM & HOT WATER HEATING 


FOR FREE ESTIMATES CALL 
FRanklin 2-1942 


REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS, INC. 


646 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
MEMBER 


REFRIGERATION & AIR COND. 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 
POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
RELAYS 
SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 


Write for Catalog 


WALKER- 


Authorized 
Distributor 


INC. 


JIMIESON, 


311 S. Western Ave., c 


Phoee CA 


and other-large or heavy items. The 
decline was 11.45 per cent for out- 
going outside pieces, and 19.73 per 
cent for incoming. 

A test of the feasibility of send- 
ing ordinary first class mail by air 
when space is reported available 
by the airlines, was started last 
Fall. In February, 1954, some 20 
to 25 thousand pounds of first class 


Postale RGcel pts) cee ee ee ee $ 
Outgoing Mails: 
Firsts Glass 9\(E1eces) aes eee cies 
Circular Mails (Pieces). 
Parcel Post (Sacks)... 
Outside (Pieces) 
Incoming Mails: 
Firsts Glass) (Pieces) a= a sere ees 
Circular Mails (Pieces) _ 
Parcel Post (Sacks). 
Outside (Pieces) 
Other Classes (Sacks) === 
Domestic Money Orders Issued: 
Amount 
Transactions 
International Money Orders Issued: 
Amount 
RT ANSaGhions ees et Ae eee SO ee 
International Money Orders Paid: 
Amount 
cPransactions \e._— 5 ee ee 
United States Savings Bonds: 
Amount Sold 
Number Sold 
Postal Savings: 
Amount on = Deposit. ee eee 
Number of Depositors 
Vehicle Service: 
Miles Traveled 


* Decrease 


mail were being sent each day from 


Chicago to New York City, 12 to 
15 thousand pounds to Washing- 


ton, D. C., and five to eight thou- 
sand pounds to Newark, N. J. The 
test, agreed upon by the Post Office 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and major airlines, is au- 
thorized to continue for approxi- 
mately a year. ; 


Per Cent 
1953 1952 Gain 
140,286,633.51 $ 131,789,942.23 6.44* 
1,886,452,927 1,918,110,720 1.65% 
643,649,654 629,237,750 2.99 
28,327,296 27,440,924 3.23 
6,712,834 7,581,670 11.45* 
1,422,004,043 1,405,276,908 1.19 
439,596,886 - 469,300,702 6.32* 
3,993,377 3,851,675 3.67 
2,583,984 3,219,482 19.73% 
1,726,316 1,716,813 55 
' 
59,227,368.89 $ 61,174,802.51 3.18% 
3,460,088 3,741,280 7.52* 
1,351,994.88 $  1,063,464.73 21.34 i 
62,762 52,236 16.77 
111,836.93  $ 126,532.37 11.61* | 
10,407 11,704 11.08* | 
12,785,212.50 $ 11,479,412.50 1021 
265,693 262,827 1.08 
170,837,301.00 $ 180,889,704.00 5.56" _ 
237,209 249,807 5.05% 
11,236,017 10,873,149 3.34 


Business failures fewer, but debts rise 


OR the fifth year in succession, 

the number of business failures 
in Chicago declined in 1953, but 
the aggregate amount of liabilities 
was sharply higher. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reported 
that 1953 business failures totaled 


240, as compared with 292 the year 
before. Liabilities totaled $15,989,- 
000 for the firms that got into diffi- 
culty last year, against $10,540,000 
in 1952. In 1951 there were 311 
failures, with aggregate liabilities 
of $8,235,000. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES 
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jane 18 $ 703,000 31 $ 2,980,000 
Febiso2 = 14 751,000 19 617,000 
Mar. ..... 28 2,227,000 34 838,000 
Apr. . 13 1,093,000 31 1,035,000 
May .......: 19 918,000 29 506,000 
June 28 1,536,000 28 932,000 
fUlyes = 14 1,968,000 13 196,000 
Ape 25 927,000 30 927,000 
Sept 16 =. 2,804,000 17 288,000 
Oct. 21 1,212,000 19 1,203,000 
Nowe Or 298,000 22 607,000 
DGG ee 23 1,552,000 19 411,000 


Total 240 $15,989,000 292 $10,540,000 


Note: Dun and Bradstreet defines a 
failure as follows: “A business. failure, 
as defined for this record, occurs when a 
commercial. or industrial enterprise is 
involved in a court proceeding or a volun- 
tary action which is likely to end in loss 
to creditors.” 
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Worker shortage ends but jobs 


age,’ and even “overemploy- 

ment,” characterized the labor 
market in Chicago almost until the 
end of 1953. As late as January, 
1954, the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service observed cautiously 
that “Chicago’s stringent labor 
market showed signs of loosening 
as 1953 came to a close.” 

Actually, occasional signs that 
abnormal conditions of acute labor 
shortage might be drawing to a 
close became evident as early as 
mid-year in the durable goods in- 
dustries, but total employment 
maintained a moderate upward 
trend, except for seasonal set-backs, 
until October. 

Manufacturing industries 
reached their peak employment in 
June but then held at that level 
until October when a decline set 
in. Layoffs in some of the heavy 
industries, notably agricultural ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment, and 
iron and steel foundries, were off- 
set in the fall of the year by the 


| HE words “stringency,” “‘short- 


strong demand for workers in trade 
and service fields, and in other 
manufacturing lines. The truce in 
Korea, the less favorable income 
position of farmers, and the cut- 
backs in automobile production, 
were major factors affecting the 
durable goods industries. 


Gain From Diversification 


The influence of Chicago’s great 
diversification of business and in- 
dustry was demonstrated in the two 
months between mid-July and mid- 
September when total factory em- 
ployment in the Chicago-Calumet 
area, consisting of Cook and Du 
Page Counties in Illinois and Lake 
County, Indiana, increased by 12,- 
000 despite layoffs of more than 
6,000 workers in durable lines, 

Peak non-farm private employ- 
ment for the year in the Chicago- 
Calumet area was attained in Octo- 
ber at 2,169,700, only 9,400 less 
than the all-time high of 2,179,100 
in December, 1952. 


still plentiful 


Unemployment dropped in Oc- 
tober to what the Illinois State 
Employment Service labeled an 
“abnormal” low of 45,000. The ra- 
tio of unemployment to total labor 
force in the Chicago-Calumet area 
stood at 1.6 per cent, lowest for any 
of the big metropolitan centers in 
the country. In Detroit the ratio 
was 5 per cent. Unemployment fig- 
ures were undoubtedly kept low 
by the fact that many workers who 
had migrated to Chicago from 
other parts of the country to take 
advantage of high wage rates, re- 
turned home when work slacked 
off. 

The opening of additional tele- 
vision stations in certain parts of 
the country was reflected in a sharp 
increase in employment by Chi- 
cago’s huge television industry in 
the late summer and fall. Heavy 
hiring was also reported by an air- 
craft assembly plant, and’ seasonal 
factors stimulated hiring by the 
food, printing and publishing, pa- 
per products, and other industries, 
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SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 


804 W. Washington Blvd. 


DO THESE NEW 


~ Reuland motors 


FIT INTO 
YOUR PICTURE? 


(cut-away 
view) 


FLUID-SHAFT MOTOR 


Provides smooth acceleration 
of heavy loads. Moré compact 
than separate motor and fluid 
coupling. Perfect alignment! 
Thousands in use on cranes, 
mixers, centrifugals, etc. 


FLUID-SHAFT MOTOREDUCER 


This Fluid -Shaft motor and 
gear reducer combination con- 
verts the motor’s conventional 
high speed into a slow speed, 
smooth starting, compact unit. 
Ideal for car pullers, conveyors, 
dryers, etc. 


MAGNETIC BRAKE 

The only brake that permits 
the use of TWO output shafts 
per motor. When desired, the 
motor shaft can be extended 
right through! Only 6 major 
parts...no levers or linkage... 
self adjusting ... half usual 
length! 


CHesapeake 3-9400 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 


Chicago 


1953 Average Earnings and Hours in 
Manufacturing Occupations in 
Metropolitan Chicago 


Weekly Weekly Hourly 

Earnings Hours Earnings 
January —_. _ $79.20 41.8 $1.89 
February _ 7942 41.7 1.90 
March 80.07 41.9. 1.91 
Aprily = 79.10 41.3 1.92 
May 79.01 41.2 1.92 
jline ges 79.82 41.4 1.93 
july. 2. 79.53 40.9 1.94 
August ——— 80.19 41.2 1.95 
September _.. 80.81 41.1 1.97 
October 80.38 41.1 1.96 
November _.__ 79.96 40.8 1.96 
December — 80.31 40.8 1.97 


Note: The Metropolitan Chicago area in- 
cludes Cook, DuPage, Kane, Will and 
Lake counties in Illinois, and Lake 
county in Indiana. 


as well as by companies engaged in 
trade, service and transportation. 
At the same time, the return of 
younger workers to school caused 
employment to drop by about 
3,000 each in the construction and 
the finance-insurance-real estate 
fields. 

The importance of the student 
workers in the Chicago market was 
indicated by the Chicago Board of 
Education’s report that 38,564 age 
certificates and work permits were 
issued in 1953, the largest number 
since 1946, when 38,924 permits 
were issued. Many of the younger 
workers quit their jobs before their 
earnings reached $600, at which 
point their parents would have 
been unable to claim a dependency 
deduction for income tax purposes. 


Jobs Down In November 


Employment dipped moderately 
in November to 2,163,700, down 
6,000 from the October high, and 
the downswing gathered a little 
more momentum in December 
with a decline to 2,153,300. Unem- 
ployment, meanwhile, increased to 
an estimated 75,000 in the third 
week of December, and _ prelimi- 
nary estimates placed the total in 
January, 1954, at about 100,000. 

Women factory workers were the 
hardest hit in the layoffs, partic- 
ularly in the radio and television 
and home appliance industries. 
The state employment service re- 
ported an abundance of female la- 
borers, punch press operators, sol- 
derers and assemblers, most of 
whom were released in December. 
Among male workers the surpluses 
were predominantly in laborers 
and such seasonal skilled trades- 
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men as bricklayers and carpenters. 
The fact that total employment 
held to such a high level almost to — 
the very end of 1953 was consid- 
ered remarkable in view of the 
unparalléled advertising of an eco- 
nomic readjustment that was ex- 
pected to result from the Eisen- 
hower administration’s pledge of 
reduced spending and a balanced 
budget, and the cessation of fight- 
ing in Korea. 


Anticipated Readjustment 


Employers were taking steps in 
anticipation of this readjustment 
long before the overall employ- 
ment statistics showed that it was 
actually in progress. The prospect 
of peace in Korea led some firms 
to become more selective in hiring 
workers, especially on the basis of 
age. The worker over 45 found his 
job opportunities considerably 
more limited by mid-1953. than 
they had been since the Korean 
war created a severe labor short- 
age. Placements of persons over 45 
represented only ten per cent of 
the total in June, 1953, against 
about 14 per cent two years earlier, 
the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice reported. Employers also took 
advantage of opportunities to weed 
out their less productive or other- 
wise less desirable workers. - 

Employes became more _inter- 
ested in holding their jobs as the 
decline in new job opportunities 
progressed. In September the ratio 
of “quits” in manufacturing indus- 
tries climbed to 43 per thousand 
workers, but by November the ra- 
tio had been cut nearly in half to 
22 per thousand. Layoffs in this 
same period rose from 16 per thou- 
sand to 25. Separations for all 
causes totalled 69 per thousand 
workers in manufacturing estab- 
lishments in September, the highest 
rate of turnover since 1949, Despite 
the increasing rate of layoffs, the 
ratio of separations in November 
was down to 54 per thousand 
workers. 

While industrial employment 
opportunities were low at the end 
of the year, the shortage of clerical 
and stenographic help remained 
large. Department stores in Chi- 
cago had trouble finding not only 
full-time but part-time workers as 
well in December. At the begin- 
ning of the month the state em- 
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House Your 


Entire Convention Under One Roof 
| aud. 
All Your Exhibits on One Floor 


PLANNED SINGLE FLOOR CONVENIENCE 


OOM 
CAPACITY 


EXHIBIT SPACE . . . over 40,000 square feet of air-conditioned exhibition space. 27 AIR CON- 
DITIONED MEETING ROOMS... accommodating from 10 to 2,000. EXCEPTIONAL BANQUET 
FACILITIES . . . for functions of any size. SUPERBLY SITUATED .. . near Marshall Field’s and the 
Merchandise Mart, in the heart of the theater district. 1501 REDECORATED GUEST ROOMS .. . 
every room with radio, many with TV and air conditioning. WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS. 
College Inn Porterhouse — tops in America for tender steaks. Well of the Sea — seafood flown in 
daily from both oceans. And for delicious food at modest prices — the Celtic Cafe, the Coffee Shop 
and the Snack Bar. DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE SHERMAN ... the only hotel in Chicago that gives you 
this service. No waiting for busy doormen when you arrive—no waiting for delivery when you leave. 


e 
For information phone, wire, or write Danny Amico, Director of Sales. 


Sie 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
RANDOLPH, CLARK AND LASALLE STREETS 
Telephone: Franklin 2-2100 Teletype: CG 1387 
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EVERY 
TYPE OF 
CUT GEAR 


INDUSTRIAL 


PURPOSE 


SINCE 1888...We have been making 
many types and sizes of gears for indus- 
try. During these passing years we have 
derived considerable experience, trained 
numerous personnel, and expanded our 
mechanical and plant facilities—and have 
remained under one continuous manage- 
ment. We are ready to ably serve you. 


WORM GEAR 


HELICAL GEARS 


SPIRAL BEVEL 


ESTABLISHED 
1888 


 D.0. JAMES GEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ 1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 


ployment service had 2,025 unfilled 
openings for such workers, but only 
79 applicants. Openings for typists 
totaled 400 on December 1, and the 
agency had job offers for 231 ste- 
nographers and 140 secretaries. 
Numerous competent workers were 
available in the over 50 age 
bracket, but were not wanted by 
employers. Shortages of clerical 
workers have ‘been caused chiefly 
by the expansion of industry and 
the unwillingness of high school 
youth to train for clerical positions 
while lucrative opportunities ex- 
isted in manufacturing plants. 


Skills In Demand 


Manufacturing plants were still 
looking for certain types of skilled 
workers in December. The list in- 
cluded engine-lathe operators, ma- 
chinists, machine shop workers, 
toolmakers, and the like. There 
was also a good demand for chem- 
ists, draftsmen, and detailers. 

‘There was no indication of pres- 
sure on wage rates in 1953. On the 
contrary, wage rates moved higher 
during the year so that average 
earnings remained close to a record 
high despite a slight shortening of 
the work week as employers sought 
to cut down on overtime. 

In the Chicago metropolitan 
area, comprising not only the three 
counties making up the Chicago- 
Calumet area but also Kane, Lake 


and Will Counties in Illinois, the 


average weekly earnings of persons 
employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries amounted to $80.31 in De- 


—— 


cember, comparing with a high for — 
the year of $80.81 in September — 
and an average of $74.54 in 1952. — 
Average hourly earnings of $1.97 


in December equalled the peak for 


the year, also established in Sep- 
tember, and compared with the 
1952 average of $1.82. 

The average number of hours 
worked per week in manufacturing 
industries in the Chicago metro- 
politan area reached a high at 41.9 


hours in March and declined to © 


40.8 hours in November and De- 
cember. The 1952 average was 41.2. 


A survey of hiring plans of Chi- — 


cago area employers, made in De- 


cember ‘by the Ilinois and Indiana © 


state employment agencies, indi- 
cated further moderate cutbacks 
in employment in the first quarter 


of 1954, followed by an upturn in ~ 


the spring. ‘““Thus far,” the Illinois 
State Employment Service re- 
ported, “the wide diversification of 
industry and the general economic 


strength of the area have served to — 


modify the effects of the down- 
swing as compared with other sec- 
tions of the country. Prospects are 
considered. favorable for an upturn 


in the late spring when present — 
high . inventories will have been — 
liquidated and seasonal factors fur- — 


nish an impetus to rehiring.” 


Management - labor relations 


poe improvement in 1953 


R ELATIONS between manage- 
ment and labor in Chicago last 
year showed elements of improve- 
ment notwithstanding the fact that 
the number of disputes during the 
year and the actual number of 
strikes were higher than in 1952. 
The explanation for this apparent 
paradox is that the vast majority 
of disputes last year were settled 
within a short time, and the strikes 
that occurred did not involve the 
bitterness and violence, nor the 
public inconvenience, caused by 
such 1952 strikes as that against 
the steel manufacturers, the strike 
of Farm Equipment-United Elec- 
trical Workers union members 


against seven midwest plants of 


the International Harvester Com- — 


pany, or the six-day strike of ele- 
vator operators employed in 123 of 
Chicago’s largest downtown office 
buildings. 

A total of 426 labor disputes in 
1953 were considered sufficiently se- 
rious to warrant one or more calls 


by the Chicago Police Department's — 


labor detail under 
Captain George T. Barnes. 


Supervising 
This 


was a large increase as compared — 
with 354 such disputes in 1952 but — 


there was a significant difference — 
385 of the 1953 disputes, or 90.38 


per cent of the total, were settled 
. ' Sq 
in one month or less, whereas only 
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75.14 per cent of the preceding 
year’s disagreements were resolved 
within this time limit. In 1953 
another 14 disputes, or 3.29 per 
cent of the total, were settled 
within two months, and 17, or 3.99 
per cent, were settled within three 
months. 


Moreover, the total number of 
employes involved in the 1953 dis- 
putes was slightly lower in 1953 at 
530,774, against 532,420 in 1952, 
and the total number that went on 
strike showed a decline to 102,695 
from 106,907. * 


Among the disputes that did not 
result in actual strikes last year, 94 
involved union organizing activi- 
ties, and 63 involved threatened 
strikes. Out of 418 settlements at- 
tained (eight disputes were still 
pending at the end of the year) 
212, or more than 50 per cent, 
were settled by agreements. between 
the employer and employes. In 39 
cases the union ordered its mem- 
bers to return to work, 34 disputes 
were settled by the granting of in- 
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1953, 1952 1951 
anwaryeee> 25> 2 ih 14 31 
February — = 10 15 12 
March ___ 18 a 8 
April = 8 18 4 
May .. 20) 21 8 
June _— _ 2/5) 19 3 
uly ee 9 4 
August ____. 14 17 8 
September 17 16 22 
October === sss 20 13 19 
November _ 6 4 21 
December __ =8 6 19 24 
prota) eee Rae 232 172 164 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES 
INVOLVED IN LABOR 
CONTROVERSIES 
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Total No. Total No. 

Employees Employees 

Month Involved On Strike 
Jammary — 34,066 1,162 
February == 5 19,936 1,736 
March ____ 71,285 16,624 
‘April *— 19,398 4,573 
May 63,797 10,729 
June 66,898 6,169 
uilyei = 51,391 21,859 
August __ 52,060 10,613 
September 46,556 16,259 
October _.._. 36,952 3,410 
November _ 38,997 2,338 
December ___. 29,438 7,223 
“| Sch ek ee 530,774 102,695 


Percentage of employees involved on 
strike — approximately 19.35 per cent. 


About Insurance 


We've Learned A Lot | 
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READY TO SERVE YOU WITH THE MOST COMPLETE, 
UP-TO-DATE INSURANCE AVAILABLE 


This year we celebrate our 95th Anniversary. In rendering the quality 
of service long a tradition with MCLH, we have constantly expanded, diversi- 
fied, and recorded a consistent growth in terms of clients served. We are 
proud, too, of our long associations with only the finest insurance companies. 


Today we operate an insurance “department store” with each department 
manned by top specialists, and with coverage in every field. 


So, whether you're planning to bring your insurance up to date, or program 
it more effectively for the future ... why not let us show you how much more 
MCLH can do for you? : 


May we send you a brochure describing our services? 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


WAbash 2-0400 


175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
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Electronics production was large in Chicago’s military work. 


Defense output big despite Korean truce 


was called off in mid-summer, 

1953 was as big a military pro- 
duction year for Chicago area plants 
as 1952. Unlike the end of World 
War II, the Korean armistice did 
not result in an almost 100 per cent 
cancellation of the war contracts 
held by private industry. Produc- 
tion is being tapered off, reflecting 
the switch from “half-out” war to 
an uneasy peace. 

The chief immediate effect of the 
July armistice was to end, at least 
temporarily, the placement of large 
new orders for munitions and other 
war goods. The new contracts be- 
ing let. today are for spare and re- 
placement parts. In other words, 
they are of the “nuts and bolts” va- 
riety instead of being for big-ticket 
defense items. 

In 1954 Chicago will be no ex- 
ception to the national pattern that 
calls for a broad decline in the war 
output of private industry. Mili- 
tary expenditures in the current 
fiscal year are estimated by the 
Eisenhower administration at $45.7 
billion, and in the 1955 fiscal year, 
which begins this July 1, they are 


F vas though the Korean War 


budgeted at $41.8 billion. Military 
manpower is planned to be de- 
creased from its Korean War peak 
of 3,700,000 to around 3,000,000 
by mid-1955. The three-year plan 
is for defense spending to stabilize 
at around two and a half times 
what it was in the year before the 
Korean war started. 


Stretchout Follows Truce 


Following the end of the shooting 
in Korea there have come many con- 
tract cancellations, but the “stretch- 
out” has been the commonly used 
production - tapering device. The 
stretch-out is a reduction of produc- 
tion rate without a change in the 
total number of items contracted 
for. It has the effect of extending 
both production and government 
payments over a longer period and 
into another fiscal year. Contract 
extensions of six to nine months 
represent typical stretch-outs. This 
method generally has not been em- 
ployed in instances where it would 
have raised unit prices. 

Chicago is headquarters for a 
number of military procurement 


offices, each with special buying or 
administrative missions and each 
covering a different area, from two 
states to the whole country. Because 
of these different areas and because 
of variations in record-keeping, it 
is impossible to put an exact dollar 
figure on the volume of the Chicago 
area’s military output. 

The office whose operations have 
the biggest impact, dollar-wise and 
production-wise, on local industry 
is the Chicago Ordnance District. 
It buys weapons, ammunition and 
vehicles in an eight-state area. 

In 1953 private industry turned 
out $1,056,000,000 worth of muni- 
tions under Chicago Ordnance’s 
jurisdiction, and $591,000,000 of 
this, or. more than half, was pro- 
duced in northern Illinois and the 
Gary area in Indiana. 

The district could not furnish a 
figure on its production in the six- 
county Chicago metropolitan area, 
But assuming it to be as high as 
$400 million, it would have ac- 
counted for only about 2 per cent — 
of the area’s total industrial output 
of $18.3 billion last year. 

The 1953 productive effort, the — 
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METAL FABRICATING — 


as known in better circles 


ea Kling circle shear. (2) 


by LINDBERG 
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As we’ve been telling you, the trick in metal fabricating is not a trick 
at all, but a matter of using modern, up-to-date equipment. 


For example, instrument panels are a cinch to fabricate on the 4” 
capacity Weidemann punch press, which is practically a whole layout 
department in itself, providing precision and costs comparable to 
production manufacturing. 


Our circle shear, at your disposal, is capable of shearing from the light- 
est gauges up to 3%” thick by 8’ in diameter. Because of this, and other 
_ outstanding facilities, your most complicated fabrication requirements 
can be handled by Lindberg with a savings in time and money. Our 
trick, if you can call it that—is the application of mass production 
techniques on short run operations. : 


Shearing, breaking, machining, welding, angle iron rolling, heavy steel 
flame cutting, assembling—these and a multitude of other fabricating 
functions can be handled with an eye toward economy—by Lindberg. 


LINDBERG WEA FABRICATING DIVISION 


2450 West Hubbard Street * Chicago 12, Illinois 
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The 14 states directly served by the Rock Island 
Lines are vital units in our national economy. To 
serve these states is a Rock Island must. It’s a job 
we are proud to do. ROCKET FREIGHTS help to 
provide a service that assures fast schedules, on- 
time deliveries and dependable performance. But 
Rock Island goes beyond this. With the coopera- 
tion of connecting lines, freight originating in the 
Rock Island states reaches every city and hamlet 
in America and even far-away lands. Conversely, 
this service enables the Rock Island to bring to its 
14 states those things from the “outside world” 
that make for growth, progress and a more 
abundant life. 


For freight information consult 
any Rock Island representative 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The Road of Planned Progress 


Directly serving Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 


Rock 
Island 
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largest of the Korean War period 
for ordnance, contrasts with that 
of 1943, one of the all-out years of 
World War II. The 1943 ordnance 
output of the eight-state district was 
$1,800,000,000 as against $1,056,- 
000,000 in 1953. The difference is 
that there is ten years of inflation 
in the 1953 dollars plus a marked 
increase in the complexity of mili- 
tary design. While it is a rough 
measure, the tonnage figures for 
the two years give a better com- 
parison of the actual output and 
also underline the extent of the in- 
flation. The ordnance district’s out: 
put in 1943 was 2,557,214 tons 
against 831,000 for 1953. 


Metal Shops Strained 


The all-out effort of 1943 
strained the productive capacity of 
the Middle West's metal-working 
plants almost to the breaking 
point. Civilian goods were a two- 
year-old memory in ’43. Military 
production in ’53 was big but ca- 
pacity had been so expanded in the 
decade that consumer goods output 
was at record levels. Between the 
two years — ’43 and ’53 — came 
the creation of a vast new manufac. 
turing capacity that enabled the 
Middle West and the rest of the 
United States to take the Korean 
War requirements in stride. 

While Chicago Ordnance super- 
intended a productive effort that 
exceeded $1 billion last year, it 
placed only $25 million worth of 
new contracts in the last half of 
1953. At December 31, the district 
still had 1,475 contracts with an 
original face value of $2,750,000,- 
000. The amount of unfinished 
production remaining under these 
contracts, however, was declared to 
be a considerably smaller figure by 
Col. Robert K. Haskell, district 
chief. Many of the contracts are 
nearing completion. A current task 
of the district is the negotiation of 
agreements with contractors for 
“stand-by” production lines once 
the existing contracts are com- 
pleted. 

One agency that doesn’t look for 
a large drop in the volume of 1954 
production is the Chicago © Air 
Forces Procurement District under 
the command of Col. R. L. Fin- 
kenstaedt. It is in charge of Air 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Plant investments slackened in 


NDUSTRIAL plant investment 

projects in the Chicago metro- 

politan area last year continued 
to decline from their 1951 postwar 
peak. New projects announced for 
1953 totalled $141,902,000. This 
compared with $219,338,000 for 
1952 and $401,586,000 for 1951. 
The 1953 total was the second low- 
est since World War II, exceeding 
only 1949’s $102,777,000. 

The 1954 outlook, according to 
the Industrial Department of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, is that local indus- 
trial plant investment projects 
should at least equal 1953 results. 
The slackening pace of the last two 
years reflected the completion by 
many companies of their postwar 
and Korean War expansion pro- 
grams. 
there are indications of activity 
that form the basis for moderate 
optimism. 

A total of 334 projects was an- 
nounced during the recent year. 
Of these, 109 involved the con- 
struction of new plants; 128 repre- 
sented expansion of existing facil- 


As 1954 gets underway, 


ities; 89 were purchases or leases 
of existing plants, and eight were 
purchases of vacant land for future- 
expansion. 

New plants accounted for $66,- 
250,000; expansion projects for 
$63,509,000; purchases and leases 
of plants for $11,000,000, and va- 
cant land purchases for slightly 
less than $1,000,000. 


Suburban Expansion Greatest 


Measured in dollars, the outlying 
area attracted twice as much indus- 
trial construction as Chicago 
proper. The totals, which include 
both new plants and additions to 
existing plants, were $89,440,000 
for the suburbs and $40,319,000 for 
the city. The number of projects 
was more closely divided, with 117 
going to the suburbs and 120 to 
the city. The Chicago metropoli- 
tan area, for which the figures are 
given, is a six-county district that 
covers Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake 
and Will counties in Illinois and 
Lake County, Ind. 


The construction projects in- 
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volved the addition of 10,567,000 
square feet of floor space, of which 
6,500,000 was scheduled for sub- 
urban plants and 4,000,000 for city 
plants. 

The 1953 Chicago area figures 
are believed to fall substantially 
short of the actual dollar volume 
of construction that took place here 
last year. This is attributed to the 
fact that 1952 was a bigger year 
for project announcements than 
1953 and that the bulk of the build- 
ing on many of the earlier year’s 
projects was done in 1953. 

Still, there is some evidence that 
Chicago lagged behind the nation 
as a whole in 1953 industrial con- 
struction activity. The joint sur- 
vey of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department 
of Commerce’s Office of Business 
Economics states that the 1953 
fixed investment program of busi- 
ness totaled $28 billion nationally, 
up $1.5 billion from 1952. The 
government-compiled figures, how- 
ever, cover investments in equip- 
ment as well as new construction. 
The U. S. survey indicates that the 
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The 14 states directly served by the Rock Island 
Lines are vital units in our national economy. To 
serve these states is a Rock Island must. It’s a job 
we are proud to do. ROCKET FREIGHTS help to 
provide a service that assures fast schedules, on- 
time deliveries and dependable performance. But 
Rock Island goes beyond this. With the coopera- 
tion of connecting lines, freight originating in the 
Rock Island states reaches every city and hamlet 
in America and even far-away lands. Conversely, 
this service enables the Rock Island to bring to its 
14 states those things from the “outside world” 
that make for growth, progress and a more 
abundant life. 


For freight information consult 
any Rock Island representative 
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largest of the Korean War period | 


for ordnance, contrasts with that 
of 1943, one of the all-out years of 
World War II. The 1943 ordnance 
output of the eight-state district was 
$1,800,000,000 as against $1,056,- 
000,000 in 1953. The difference is 
that there is ten years of inflation 
in the 1953 dollars plus a marked 
increase in the complexity of mili- 
tary design. While it is a rough 
measure, the tonnage figures for 
the two years give a better com- 
parison of the actual output and 
also underline the extent of the in- 
flation. The ordnance district’s out- 
put in 1943 was 2,557,214 tons 
against 831,000 for 1953. 


Metal Shops Strained 


The all-out effort of 1943 
strained the productive capacity of 
the Middle West’s metal-working 
plants almost to the breaking 
point. Civilian goods were a two- 
year-old memory in °43. Military 
production in ’53 was big but ca- 
pacity had been so expanded in the 
decade that consumer goods output 
was at record levels. Between the 
two years — 43 and ’53 — came 
the creation of a vast new manufac. 
turing capacity that enabled the 
Middle West and the rest of the 


United States to take the Korean ~ 


War requirements in stride. 


While Chicago Ordnance super- 
intended a productive effort that 
exceeded $1 billion last year, it 
placed only $25 million worth of 
new contracts in the last half of 
1953, At December 31, the district 
still had 1,475 contracts with an 
original face value of $2,750,000,- 
000. The amount of unfinished 
production remaining under these 


contracts, however, was declared to — 


be a considerably smaller figure by 
Col. Robert K. Haskell, district 


chief. Many of the contracts are — 


nearing completion. A current task 
of the district is the negotiation of 
agreements with contractors for 
“stand-by” production lines once 
the existing contracts are com- 
pleted. 
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One agency that doesn’t look for 
a large drop in the volume of 1954 — 
production is the Chicago . Air © 


Island 


Forces Procurement District under 1 
the command of Col. R. L. Fin- — 
kenstaedt. It is in charge of Air 
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Directly serving Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Towa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 
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NDUSTRIAL plant investment 

projects in the Chicago metro- 
~ politan area last year continued 
to decline from their 1951 postwar 
peak. New projects announced for 
1953 totalled $141,902,000. This 
compared with $219,338,000 for 
1952 and $401,586,000 for 1951. 
The 1953 total was the second low- 
est since World War II, exceeding 
only 1949’s $102,777,000. 

The 1954 outlook, according to 
the Industrial Department of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, is that local indus- 
trial plant investment projects 
should at least equal 1953 results. 
The slackening pace of the last two 
years reflected the completion by 
many companies of ‘their postwar 
and Korean War expansion pro- 
grams. 
there are indications of activity 
that form the basis for moderate 
optimism. 

A total of 334 projects was an- 
nounced during the recent year. 
Of these, 109 involved the con- 
struction of new plants; 128 repre- 
sented expansion of existing facil- 
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ities; 89 were purchases or leases 
of existing plants, and eight were 
purchases of vacant land for future- 
expansion. 

New plants accounted for $66,- 
250,000; expansion projects for 
$63,509,000; purchases and leases 
of plants for $11,000,000, and va- 
cant land purchases for slightly 
less than $1,000,000. 


Suburban Expansion Greatest 


Measured in dollars, the outlying 
area attracted twice as much indus- 
trial construction as Chicago 
proper. The totals, which include 
both new plants and additions to 
existing plants, were $89,440,000 
for the suburbs and $40,319,000 for 
the city. The number of projects 
was more closely divided, with 117 
going to the suburbs and 120 to 
the city. The Chicago metropoli- 
tan area, for which the figures are 
given, is a six-county district that 
covers Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake 
and Will counties in Illinois and 
Lake County, Ind. 

The construction projects in- 


volved the addition of 10,567,000 
square feet of floor space, of which 
6,500,000 was scheduled for sub- 
urban plants and 4,000,000 for city 
plants. 

The 1953 Chicago area figures 
are believed to fall substantially 
short of the actual dollar volume 
of construction that took place here 
last year. This is attributed to the 
fact that 1952 was a bigger year 
for project announcements than 
1953 and that the bulk of the build- 
ing on many of the earlier year’s 
projects was done in 1953. 

Still, there is some evidence that 
Chicago lagged behind the nation 
as a whole in 1953 industrial con- 
struction activity. The joint sur- 
vey of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department 
of Commerce’s Office of Business 
Economics states that the 1953 
fixed investment program of busi- 
ness totaled $28 billion nationally, 
up $1.5 billion from 1952. The 
government-compiled figures, how- 
ever, cover investments in equip- 
ment as well as new construction. 
The U. S. survey indicates that the 
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For Today’s 
Industrial 
Building Problems 


We Offer... 


® Modern Design of Build- 
ing to Fit Your Needs 


® Construction of Building 


® Financing, Leasehold: or 
Sale 


We own over 200 acres of industrial 
zoned land on north and south sides 
of Chicago, and north and west 


suburbs of Chicago. 


J. EMIL ANDERSON 
& SON, INC. 


1809-11 BALMORAL AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


UPtown 8-7710 


FABRICATORS 
and ERECTORS 


OF 


All Types Mild and Alloy _ 


STEEL TANKS 


Tanks Installed 
Boiler Makers - Breechings 


Smoke Stacks 


American Boiler 
& Tank Company 


Chicago 8 
Victory 2-5010 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


$80,808,000 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


business investment program for 


this year’s first quarter will be at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$28 billion, slightly below the last 
half of 1953 but above any pre- 
vious period. 

Notwithstanding the decline of 
the last two years, the Chicago 
area’s eight-year postwar total of 
$1,713,034,000 in plant investment 
projects is the highest for any met- 
ropolitan area~ in the United 
States. One measure of the strength 
and diversity of local industry is 
the existence in Cook County of 
288 “large” plants, each employ- 
ing over 500 persons. The nation’s 
second ranking county in this re- 


' spect, Wayne County in Michigan, 
has only 166 “large” plants. 


Metal Fabrication Growth 


Both in value and in number of 
1953 expansion projects, the larg- 
est industry was the fabricated 
metals. The Chicago area already 
leads the nation in the dollar value 
of fabricated metals output, in the 
number of plants and in the num- 
ber of workers. Fabricated metals 
include stamped and pressed prod- 
ucts, sheet metal work of all types, 
hand tools, hardware, heating ap- 
paratus, and fabricated wire prod- 
ucts. The year 1953 saw announce- 
ments of fabricated metals expan- 
sion projects totaling $23,681,000. 
They involved more than 2,260,000 
square feet of floor area, divided 
among 61 separate projects. 

Outstanding in the fabricated 
metals group were the expansions 
of the American Can Company 
which, during the year, announced 
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a major expansion of its North 
Chicago machine shop, involving 
some 400,000 square feet; a 50,000 
square-foot addition to its plant 
in Maywood; a 234,000 square-foot 
warehouse in Bellwood at 25th 
Avenue and Madison Street, and 
an 80,000 square-foot laboratory 
in Barrington, as well as the lease 
of a 66,000 square-foot building at 
25th Street and Wabash Avenue. 


Forge Expansion 


Another large expansion in the 
same field was the 63,000 square- 
foot addition to Taylor Forge and 
Pipe Works’ new plant in Gary. 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation 
announced an expansion of 90,000 
square feet to its Cicero plant, in 
which it will fabricate aluminum 
extrusions. Central States Steel 
Company of Kansas City erected a 
60,000 square-foot building in 
Joliet; Grand Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts Company added 77,000 square 
feet to its Melrose Park plant; 
Mathias Klein and Sons Company, 
Inc., built a 110,000 square-foot 
factory at McCormick Boulevard 
and Touhy Avenue in Skokie; 
Northern Metal Products Com- 
pany erected a new plant of 75,000 
square feet in Franklin Park; 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company 
is expanding its plant in Joliet by 
83,000 square feet. 

Among the smaller projects un- 
dertaken by metal fabricators were: 
Metal Processing Company of IIli- 
nois, Inc., a new plant of 28,000 
square feet in Franklin Park; Row 
Window Company, 20,000 square 
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feet in Rockdale; Perfection Tool ; 
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FAMILY INVESTMENTS CAN BECOME MISFITS, TOO. 


Like most investors, you probably acquired your stocks and bonds 


over quite a period of years. Naturally each investment you made - 


seemed to be a good one. . . at the time you made it. 


But what about today? Couldn’t you profit from an objective review 
of your current holdings—in the light of your present situation and 
your family’s future needs? Wouldn't a long-experienced source of 
recurring, impartial advice on what to buy, hold or sell be a great help? 

Our Trust Department’s investment advisory service offers exactly 
this kind of check on your judgment, plus complete care and safe- 
keeping of your securities. And the moderate fee is normally an 


income tax deduction. 


Trust Department 


_ The First National Bank of Chicago 


3 ee Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets ° FRanklin 2-6800 
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Electrical 
Household 


Appliances 


VACUUM CLEANERS 
ELECTRIC IRONS 


FOOD MIXERS 


Birtman Electric 


Company 


General Offices: 4140 W. Fullerton Ave. 
CHICAGO 39 


Factories at Chicago and Rock Island, III. 


SPaulding 2-8300 
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TIN CANS * FIBRE DRUMS * PAPER 
CONTAINERS * FLEXIBLE PACKAG- 


ING ° 


CAPS AND CORK * DECOWARE 


STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 
CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 1953-1952 


and Metal Heat Treating Com- 
pany, a new plant of 29,000 square 
feet on North Avenue near the 
village of Addison; an _ 11,000 
square-foot expansion of Naylor 
Pipe Company on East 92nd 


| street; 31,000 square feet added to 
| Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 


Company in Melrose Park; a 22,000 
square-foot building erected for the 
J. B. Madsen Store Fixture Com- 
pany; 30,000 square feet for the 


| Harrison Steel Cabinet Company, 


a new building; a 36,000 square- 
foot structure added to the Fuller- 
ton Steel and Wire Company plant; 
30,000 square feet added to the 
Champion Rivet Company plant 
in East Chicago; a new 24,000 
square-foot building erected by 
Chain Link Fence Company on 
West 69th Street; a new 30,000 
square-foot building of Central 
Can Company at 3lst and Kil- 
bourn Avenue; 37,000 square feet 
added to the Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany building at 5400 N. Damen 
Avenue; 40,000 square feet in a 
new structure to house Accurate 


| Threaded Fastener, Inc., at Fran- 
| cisco and Montrose avenues; and a 


17,000 square-foot research build- 
ing for Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company. 

Output of the fabricated metals 
industry in the Chicago metropol- 
itan area was estimated at $1,560,- 
000,000 in 1953. It was the sixth 


Newly Other Value of New Plants 

Constructed Industrial and Other Industrial 

Plants Investment Invest.(000 omitted) 

1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

jay 4 5 18 23 $ 17,907 $ 15,740 
February 8 11 9 21 20,441 13,030 
March?) 2 22 ae 8 10 14 24 6,612 11.052 
First Quarter —_ 26 41 68 $ 44,960 $ 39,822 
April, = 7 19 20 $ 7,642 $ 16,989 
May. 2 ee 13 9 26 10,567 10,184 
[LN = = = oe ee ee 11 22 11 11,028 7,662 
Second. Quarter) = = = 32 31 50 57 $ 29,237 $ 34,835 
WUly 2 10 6 24 22 $ 12,348 $ 32,237 
AUISUSt, — Siete ees ees 16 20 21 8,088 37,380 
Séptembere = ees 6 13 31 13 9,342 22,979 
dhird; Quarter) =. 22 24 35 75 56 $ 29,778 $ 92,596 
October, eS See ee ee 9 23 14 $ 11,720 $ 10,501 
November 6 22 23 10,185 15,475 
December 11 14 17 16,022 26,109 
Fonnths@Quarter === 33 26 59 54 $37,927, $ 52,085 
Year) lotals’ =e 109 118 225 235 $141,902 $219,338 


largest local industry as measured 
by value of production. 
The second largest industry in 


the number of expansion programs ~ 


announced during 1953 was non- 
electrical machinery, which ac- 
counted for 47 projects, totaling 
$13,000,000 and involving more 
than 1,000,000 square feet. 


Machinery Group 


Notable in the non-electrical ma- 
chinery group was the expansion 
of the Joliet plant of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company by 250,000 
square feet of floor space. Barrett 
Cravens Company announced the 
construction of a new 150,000 
square-foot building in North- 
brook. Boyar-Schultz Corporation, 
producers of tools, dies, bolts and 
grinders, announced the erection 
of a new plant on 25th Avenue in 
Broadview, with 62,000 square feet 
of floor area. Aurora Equipment 
Company added 50,000 square feet 
to its plant in Aurora; Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company 
made a large addition to its Aurora 
plant; Autogas Company erected a 
new plant and office building of 
40,000 square feet in Bellwood; 
Bert Mills Corporation is erecting 
a new 47,000 square-foot factory 
in Wayne Township, DuPage 
county; Onsrud Machine Works, 
Inc. built a second plant in Niles 
of 67,000 square feet; Brust Tool 
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. 1953 INDUSTRIAL POSES SOOO SSO OSS C SSCS OSS SEES = 
CONSTRUCTION ON VE FOR EVERY 
Number of Constyuction Projects a ‘ 
City Suburbs Total epee ‘ £3 I: 
Factory 90 104 194 ran 
Warehouse _ 30 13 43 | The answer to 
ao ee ae 120 117 237 MATERIAL HANDLING 


PROBLEMS OVERHEAD TYPE 


¢ CHOOSE FROM 
THESE TYPES 


Square Footage Involved 
(000 omitted) 


City Suburbs Total | MANY STANDARD TYPES A 
Factory 3,381 5,568 —«8,949 Automate 
Warehouse _._ 696 922 1,618 Easy to install. The “Adjustoveyor” ak 
BR Gta 4,077 6,490 10,567 is the one all purpose conveyor you poe Loaders 
| 
may need. Live Roller 
Dollar Value of Projects Portable 
Push Bar 
se ENGINEERING Skate Wheel 
City Suburbs Total Slat Conveyors 
Factory $33,554 $79,065 $112,619 | PLANNING SERVICE Se ie 
Warehouse ___ 6,765 10,375 17,140 Fore Lending 
For particular material handling Vertical Elevators 


Total $40,319 ~ $89,440 $129,759 


problems. Fabricated in all mate- 
rials. No cost or obligation for 
consultation. 


Manufacturing Company built a 
new plant in Franklin Park of. 
50,000 square feet; a 57,000 square- 
foot addition was made to the new 
plant of Dole Valve Company in 
Morton Grove; Hannifin Corpora- 
tion added 30,000 square feet to 
its branch in Des Plaines; Borg 
and Beck Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation added 40,000 square 
feet to its plant at 66th Street and 
Menard Avenue; Foote Brothers 
Gear and Machine Corporation, 
‘an important defense producer, 
added 36,000 square feet to its 
Downers Grove plant, and Inter- 
national Harvester Company pur- 
chased some industrial property ad- 
jacent to its tractor works for fu- 
ture expansion. ; 
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SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF RELIABLE SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


: and 
: _ ENGINEERING 
George S. Lurie Co. Seated 
GEORGE S. LURIE, A. E. NEUBERG 
HARRY L. SHLAES, M.A.I. 
JERROLD WEXLER 
(Partners) 


Product Value 


The non-electrical machinery 
group turned out products valued 
at $2,190,000,000 in 1953 to rank 
third among local industries. 

Forty-five electrical machinery 
manufacturers reported expansion 
plans last year. The value of these 
projects came to $20,300,000, en- 
compassing 1,800,000 square feet 
of floor area. Some of the largest 
projects were scheduled by elec- 


REAL ESTATE 


Business and 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
LIGHT AND POWER WIRING 
MOTOR REPAIRING 


Industrial Properties 


Sales — Appraisals — 


tronic firms, notably radio and 
television manufacturers. Motorola, Management SALES AND SERVICE 
Inc., is erecting three new plants, bs 


CHesapeake 3-7502 
ROBERTS-STAGE 


ELECTRIC. 60 ,21Ne 


515 S. WESTERN AVE. 


one a 270,000 square-foot factory 
building at Grand and 25th Ave- 
nue in Franklin Park, and the two 
other production buildings at 
1430-40 N. Cicero Avenue, each 
containing 75,000 square feet. 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Home Building Hit 


New 


HICAGO built homes at a 
record clip in 1953, even ex: 
ceeding the fast pace of 1950, 

a year builders had termed “fab- 
ulous.” 

The central city, the suburban 
towns of the metropolitan area and 
the unincorporated periphery all 
rang with the sound of hammers 
last year. 


Record Migh 


In Chicago, 8,682 home build- 
ing permits were issued, a 33 per 
cent increase over 1952. And the 
value of these new homes hit $92.2 
million, a gain of 35 per cent from 
1952’s total of $68.1 million. 

Compare that performance with 
“fabulous” 1950, when the city 
issued 8,498 home building permits 
with a valuation of $81,7 million. 
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Then sharpen the contrast. with 
these figures for 1943: Permits is- 
sued, 1,276; valuation, $5.3 million. 

Suburban towns in the region 
more than kept pace with Chicago. 
The metropolitan area’s 99 sub- 
urban towns, reports Bell Savings 
and Loan Association, issued a to- 
tal of 20,798 home building per- 
mits in 1953, compared with 17,346 
a year earlier and 19,349 in 1950. 
This new construction was valued 
at $267.6 million, compared with 
$223.9 million in 1952—a 20 per 
cent gain. The 1950 new home 
valuation in suburban. towns was 
$211.4 million. 

Completing the suburban home 
building picture, the unincorpo- 
rated areas of Cook, Kane, DuPage, 


Fa 
cs 


Will and Lake counties issued per- — 
mits for 7,006 homes valued at $82 _ 


million last year. That compares 
with 5,034 new homes valued at 
$55.9 million in 1952 — an increase 
of 39 per cent in houses and 47 
per cent in valuation. Comparable 
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1950 figures were 4,809 permits 
valued at $44.8 million. 

Real estate activity matched the 
upward trend in home building. 
The Chicago Title and ‘Trust Com- 
pany reported that transactions 
handled by its escrow department 
increased 29.5 per cent from 1952. 
The dollar consideration in these 
transactions, however, rose only 
20.5 per cent. Residences ac- 
counted for 41.4 per cent of the 
total volume of Chicago area sales, 
apartment buildings for 24.3 per 
cent, commercial properties for 9.6 
per cent, and vacant land for 9.6 
per cent. 


Price Declined 


A leading real estate firm re- 
ported that prices on used homes 
in the $40,000-and-below class de- 
clined five to ten per cent last year 
and that very expensive homes 
were off substantially more. ‘The 
firm said that well located vacant 
property brought prices that 
ranged from five to fifteen per cent 
above 1952. 


Rent control was lifted on April 
30 last year amid dire predictions 
of runaway rents and vast disloca- 
tion on one hand and counter pre- 
dictions of extremely moderate 
rent increases on the other. Both 
extremes were wrong. Rents ad- 
vanced, of course, but except in 
rare cases the hikes weren’t ex- 
treme. Most advances ranged from 
10 to 15 per cent, housing officials 
said. There was some reshuffling 
of tenants, but this, too, fell far 
below expectations. And in the 
closing months of the year, rental 
agents reported applicants for 
four-room apartments at $100 and 
more a month were harder to find. 
Tenants had become more selec- 
tive as to size and location of units 
and waiting lists had fallen off. 

And an expected rush to build 
_ new apartment houses failed to 

develop. The metropolitan area’s 
new apartment construction last 

year slipped to 4,096 units, com- 
pared with 5,115 in 1952. In value, 

1953’s total of $36.4 million was 

$3.3 million less than the 1952 

total. : 


One reason advanced by housing 
experts was that apartment_dwell- 
ers had been saving their money 
and when the rent lid was lifted, 
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they preferred building a home of 
their own. 

The trend to get out in the 
country continued through 1953. 
Rural areas and towns together 
added 27,804 new homes — more 
than three times the number built 
in Chicago. 

Of the five counties for which 
figures are available, only Lake 
County showed no gain in the 
number of new homes constructed. 
All the five counties showed in- 
creases in valuations. 

These are the comparable 1953 


and 1952 totals by counties, with 
1953 figures listed first: Permits — 
Cook County, 3,343 and 1,926; 
DuPage County, 1,412 and 1,240; 
Kane County, 453 and 415; Lake 
County, 687 and 711; Will County, 
1,111 and 742. Valuation — Cook, 
$43.9 million and $25.4 million; 
DuPage, $19 million and $15.5 
million; Kane, $3.6 million and 
$3 million; Lake, $8.6 million and 
$6.6 million; Will, $6.8 million 
and $5.2 million. 

The more elaborate nature of 
most suburban construction is il- 


Want 


2 
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lustrated in the Bell Savings and 
Loan Association report. For the 
region as a whole, new homes cost 
an average of $12,115 last year. 
But the average in Chicago was 
$10,629 compared with $12,870 in 
the suburban towns. The average 
value of new homes built in the 
region last year — $12,115 — is in 
sharp contrast to the same figure 
from 1943 records — $4,060. 

Chicago’s 1953 average of $10,- 
629 was slightly more than 2 per 
cent over the 1952 figure but 155 
per cent more than 10 years ago. 
The 1953 average in the suburban 
towns, $12,870, was actually $41 
less than the year before but 160 
per cent more than the 1943 
average. 

New -homes built last year in 
unincorporated areas of Cook, 
DuPage, Kane, Will and Lake 
counties were worth an average of 
$11,703 or 5 per cent more than 
the $11,112 reported for 1952. 

Skokie was the suburban city 
leader in home building last year 
in point of dollar value, with 1,231 
new homes valued at $18.7 million. 
Next in order were Gary, Park 
Ridge, Elmhurst, Park Forest and 
Highland Park. Skokie was the 
1952 leader as well, but Gary’s 
second ranking is a jump from 
fourth place in 1952. 


Housing Projects 


It was a busy year for housing 
and redevelopment agencies, too. 
The New York Life Insurance 
Company completed 240 dwelling 
units (two buildings) in its $25 
million Lake Meadows project on 
the South Side and two more 
buildings were nearing completion. 
Ground was broken for a shopping 
center at the project. 

Chicago Housing Authority com- 
pleted four federally-aided proj- 
ects: Philip Murray Homes, Victor 
Olander Homes, Grace Abbott 
Homes I and part of 44th and 
Cicero. Completed were 897 units 
at an estimated cost of $11 million. 
Seven more projects were under 
construction, comprising 2,778 ren- 


; tal units to cost roughly $33 mil- 


lion. 

Chicago Dwellings Association 
reported completion of the 318- 
unit Midway Garden Apartments 
at a cost of $4.3 million and com- 
menced a 45-unit project at 47th 
and Princeton to cost an estimated 
$2 million-plus. 


Chicago’s Center of Finance, La Salle Street 


combined loans of Chicago’s 

banks climbed to a new record 
high last year, but the new record 
was attained by only a slim margin 
of 2.9 per cent as compared with 
gains of 11.6 per cent in 1952, 
17.5 per cent in 1951, and 28 per 
cent in 1950. 

Earnings of the banks were 
higher, and Chicago’s two giants 
in the billion dollar class, the First 
National Bank of Chicago and the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, each moved 
up a notch in the national rank- 
ings. The First National ranked 
fifth in the nation at the end of 
1953, and the Continental Illinois 
was sixth. They displaced the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, which dropped from fifth to 
seventh place as a result of a de- 
cline of more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in deposits. 

Six of the ten largest banks in 
the country reported lower de- 
posits at the end of 1953 than at 
the close of 1952. The Continental 
Illinois reported deposits down 
$32,000,000, while the First Na- 
tional experienced a gain of about 
$14,000,000. The only banks 
larger than the two Chicago insti- 
tutions are the Bank of America, in 


Fes the fifth consecutive year, 


California, and three banks in New 
York City —the National City, the 
Chase National and the Manufac- 
turers Trust. Both California and 
New York permit branch banking, 
while Illinois does not. 

During the first half of 1953, a 
period when business borrowing 
normally shows a substantial sea- 
sonal decline, there was only a 
relatively small drop for Chicago 
banks despite the fact that seasonal 
influences were being augmented 


Bank lending 


sets new high 


by a policy of credit restriction 
adopted by federal fiscal authori- 
ties. Two factors were at work to 
sustain business borrowing. One 
was the acceleration of corporate 
income tax payments, beginning 
with March of 1953, and the other 
was borrowing in anticipation that 
interest rates would be consider- 
ably higher later in the year. De- 
mand for real estate and consumer 
installment loans continued strong 
during the first half. 
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COMPLETE 
METALWORKING 
FACILITIES 


WELDING AND 
FABRICATING 


Any material — one piece or pro- 
duction run — large capacity auto- 
matic equipment — submerged arc 


and sigma — to 10 tons in weight. 


MACHINING 
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4801 Railroad Ave. 


East Chicago, Indiana 
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- CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBER BANKS’ DEPOSITS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


“1949 1950 


When credit restrictions were 
eased in the second half of 1953, 
the supply and demand situation 
had been reversed. Lenders now 
offered loans more freely whereas 
business borrowers had become 
cautious because of increasing evi- 
dence that the prolonged postwar 
boom had passed its peak. 

Bank reserves were under con- 
tinuous pressure throughout nearly 
the entire first half of 1953 as the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Treasury cooperated in making 
bank loans more expensive and 
harder to get. The Federal Re- 
serve, after having relaxed its 
credit restrictions in 1952, sought 
to apply the brakes again when 
commercial bank credit in the na- 
tion increased nearly nine billion 
dollars in 1952, with about 60 per 
cent of the expansion coming in 
the final quarter. Consumer credit 
in particular had soared following 
the complete suspension of Regu- 
lation W governing down pay- 
ments and the length of repayment 
periods for installment purchases. 


Up Rediscount Rate 


In January, 1953, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, along 


| with the 1] other Federal Reserve 


Banks, raised discount rates — the 
first increase for bank ‘borrowers 
since. August, 1950, and the <first 
for other borrowers since 1948. 
The Federal Reserve System’ con- 
tinued to abstain from supporting 
the market for government bonds, 
and the goyernment marketed new 


DEMAND DEPOSITS 
NCLUDING GOVERNMENT 


i951 


Weekly Reporting Member Banks 


1952 


1953 


securities at the highest interest 
rate in 20 years. 

Interest rates on commercial 
loans moved up too, in the first 
half of 1953, and as their reserves 
dwindled the banks became more 
selective in making loans. Com- 
plaints against the tightness of 
credit and the government’s “hard 
money” policy were loud and bit- 
ter, and at the first signs that in- 
flationary pressures were subsiding 
the fiscal authorities made a dra- 
matic. reversal in policy. 


Fed Eases Money 


Early in May the Federal Re- 
serve System moved back into the 
government bond market on a 
large scale. In ‘two months the 
System added about 1.2 billion dol- 
lars to bank reserves through pur- 
chases of government obligations. 
On June 24 the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System 
announced reductions in member 
bank reserve requirements that 
released another 1.2 billions in 
reserves against which the banks 
could extend loans. ‘This was the 
first reserve requirements cut since 
1949, and it reduced the rate on 
demand deposits to 22 per cent 
from 24 per cent for ‘central re- 
serve city” banks in Chicago and 
New York-City, and to 19 per cent 
from 20 per cent for 322 “reserve 
city.” banks, effective July 9. For 
“country, bank” | members the re- 
serve requirement was cut to 13 
per cent from }4,.as of July 1. ‘The 
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higher rates had been in effect 
since early in 1951. 

In announcing the lower reserve 
requirements the Federal Reserve 
Board reiterated its previously 
stated policy of seeking to main- 
tain stability in the economy. The 
reduction, the Board declared, was 
made “in anticipation of the ex- 
ceptionally heavy demands on 
bank reserves which will develop 
in the near future when seasonal 
requirements of the economy will 
expand and Treasury financing in 
large volume is inescapable. The 
action is intended to provide as- 
surance that these needs will be 


met without undue strain on the: 


economy and is in conformity with 
System policy of contributing to 
the objective of sustaining eco- 
nomic equilibrium at high levels 
of production and employment.” 


Bank Reserves Rise 


Large Chicago banks benefited 
to the extent of more than 100 
million dollars in freed reserves, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago estimated. The Reserve Bank 
also reported that the lower reserve 
requirements released a little more 
than one-half of the reserves ab- 
sorbed -when an increase in the 
rate was put into effect in January, 
1951. 

Chicago banks increased their 
loans and discounts by $257,699,- 
000 in the final six months of 1953 
to $3,371,898,000, a net gain of 
$96,744,000 for the year. In the 
same period the banks increased 
their holdings of U. S. government 
securities by $366,676,000, to a total 
of $3,966,775,000 as compared with 
$4,022,051,000 twelve months ear- 
lier. Deposits at the end of 1953 
had passed the ten billion dollar 
mark at $10,020,089,000, up $95,- 
716,000, and savings deposits of 


CHICAGO BANK DEBITS 
(000 omitted) 
1953 


1952 

January $ 11,030,535 $ 9,952,756 
9,492,579 9,326,513 

13,165,564 11,575,227 

11,567,449 10,274,369 

11,407,200 10,339,502 

12,097,194. 10,672,303 

11,643,223 11,008,218 

10,791,275 8,804,855 

September _._ 11,484,972 10,255,084 
October ___ 11,670,476 11,808,000 
November ____-- 10,937,563 9,689,023 
December.” = = 12,643,627 12,786,409 
Motalis <2 2¥¥ $137,931,657 $126,492,259 
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BEARSE MFC. CO. 


3823 W. Cortland St. Chicago 47 
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CHICAGO BANK STATISTICS 
(000 omitted) é 


Loans and 
Discounts 


ih) a $3,371,898 
52} es 3,275,154 


1,507,900 
1,320,483 
1,132,624 


$2,107,778,000 showed a gain of 
$110,273,000. 

In the eight years since the end 
of World War II, loans of Chicago 
banks have more than doubled. 
The $3,371,898,000 in loans and 
discounts as of December 31, 1953, 
compared with about $1,500,000,- 
000 at the end of the war in 1945, 
an increase of about 123 per cent. 
The lowest point reached in the 
depression years was $517,806,000 
as of September 30, 1935, less than 
one-fourth the 1929 peak of 
$2,201,448,000. 

The two largest Chicago banks 
continued to follow divergent 


aa 


Total Cash Savings 

Deposits Resources Deposits 
$10,020,089 $2,604,313 $2,107,778 
9,924,373 2,519,950 1,997,505 
9,458,942 2,681,819 1,867,542 
9,038,247 2,487,384 1,778,842 
8,617,362 2,263,468 1,755,152 
8,040,294 2,352,243 1,697,090 
8,092,443 2,144,955 1,614,992 
7,457,141 1,928,423 1,470,306 
8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,969 
7,688,678 1,702,045 991,689 
6,419,297 1,545,359 776,315 


courses last year with respect to 
the amount of funds they allocate 
to loans and to government securi- 
ties. At the end of 1953 the First 
National’s loans and discounts to- 
taled $1,191,739,000, equal to 45 
per cent of total deposits of $2,621,- 
262,000, while holdings of govern- 
ment securities totaled $816,966,- 
000, or 31 per cent of deposits. The 
Continental Illinois reported loans 
and discounts of $793,434,000, 
equal to 31 per cent of the $2,537,- 
500,000 in deposits, while invest- 
ments in government securities 
ageregated $1,116,307,000, or 44 
per cent of deposits. The First 
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National had cash resources of 
$681,835,000 and the Continental 
Illinois $699,385,000 at the year 
end. 

Although the trend of bank loans 
is generally regarded as an accurate 
guide to business activity, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago in its 
monthly publication, Business Con- 
ditions, for July, 1953, declared 
that greater efficiency in the use 
of money has enabled businesses 
and consumers to reduce their bor- 
rowing substantially. 

“One of the more spectacular, 
and paradoxically, one of the least 
noticed developments in the econ- 
omy since the war,” the bank pub- 
lication stated, “has been the in- 
creasingly efficient use by busi- 
nesses and consumers of their 
holdings of bank deposits and cur- 
rency. Since 1945 the amount of 
‘money work’ per dollar has gone 
up about 50 per cent. What makes 
the record so impressive is that a 
substantial part of the increase in 
efficiency has occurred since 1949. 


If businessmen and consumers 
had not effected major economies 
in their money use, both credit and 
money would have had to expand 
much more than they did in the 
last eight years to achieve the same 
levels of employment and expendi- 
tures. 


Rates Turn Down 

In the opinion of some compe- 
tent observers, the top business 
story of 1953 was the rise and fall 
of interest rates, a development 
that profoundly affected not only 
banks but business in general. 
While all interest rates increased 
in the fore part of the year, the 
most spectacular changes involved 
government bonds. The ‘Treasury 
on May | brought out a new issue 
of 314 per cent bonds, but despite 
the high rate the bonds soon were 
selling below par and slipped as 
low as 9814. Government bonds 
carrying a lower interest rate 
dropped sharply to establish com- 
parable yields and the 214’s of 
1967-72 went below 90. As exten- 
sive holders of government bonds, 
banks were discouraged from sell- 
ing at the lower prices to obtain 
funds that might be lent to other 
borrowers. At the same time gov- 
ernment bonds became _ increas- 
ingly attractive to the banks, as 
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puzzled 
about Direct 
Mail ? 


No puzzling planning, no detail drudgery for 
you — when Donnelley handles your Dealer Help Mail 

Sales Program, Direct mail experts see it through from initial 
planning to final mailing. You and your dealers get the maximum 
amount of advertising for every dollar you spend. 


Here’s how Donnelley puts all the parts of a successful direct 
mail program together, to take a load off your 


mind — and off your desk, too. _ 
CREATION Men trained for highly specialized creative planning put their 
heads together — their pencils and brushes to work — to produce 
mailing pieces that attract customers ... and coordinate with 


your other dealer merchandising activities, 


PRODUCTION Art, engraving, typesetting, printing — Donnelley 
gives you the finest to assure you of the highest quality 
graphic reproduction of your mailing pieces. 
DISTRIBUTION Donnelley is famous for acquiring, building and maintaining 
highly efficient mail lists. Yours are kept up-to-date; your mail 
is directed to the active prospects in your market. 


Not till the last piece of mail reaches the post office does Donnelley super- 
\ vision end. Careful addressing and recommendation of the most economical 
and appropriate method of mailing are important parts of the full service, 


SUPERVISION 


For complete information on the Donnelley Dealer Help Mail 
Sales Plan, call or write your nearest Donnelley office. 


oupening by mail y premium service 
st planning and judging 2: market mailings 
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THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
So0ME, 2and sts 305 E. 45th St. ' 727 Venice Blvd. 
Chicago 16, Ill, New York 17, N. Y. Los Angeles 15, Calif, 


Victory 2-3232 ORegon 9-4000 RIChmond 0221 
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compared with mortgages, for ex- 
ample, as yields rose. Thus the 
low price and high yield of gov- 
ernment securities tended to at- 
tract bank funds away from busi- 
ness and other borrowers. 

Support by the Federal Reserve 
System brought a spectacular re- 
covery in the government bond 
market, and in December the 314’s 
of 1983 had recovered to a new 
high at better than 105. 

Various interpretations were 
placed on the action of the fiscal 
authorities in reversing the tight 
money policy, ranging from accept- 
tance of the avowed purpose of 


keeping the economy on an even 
keel to the view that the “sound” 
money policy had been abandoned 
because it had proved impracti- 
cable. The more moderate inter- 
pretation was that the year 1953 
had provided a dramatic assurance 
that monetary and banking author- 
ities were ready to move quickly 
and effectively to provide credit 
adequate to keep the economic ma- 
chine in high gear, just as they 
had moved to prevent it from get- 
ting out of control. The unresolved 
question was the prospect of suc- 
cess for this delicate maneuvering. 


The ROMANTIC 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott’s im- 
mortal story ‘’lvanhoe”’ is reminiscent of a day long past 
when men loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the 
glorious enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its 
wierd passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck’s Cellar- 
age and the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight’s Inn, and Sher- 
wood Forest are but a few of the attractions of this interest- 
ing Supper Club which makes an evening here adventur- 


ously different. 


CUISINE... 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that ap- 
peal to the epicurean. Marvelous food — DELICIOUSLY 
PREPARED. FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.85. NO 
COVER OR ADMISSION CHARGE. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


DELIGHTFUL — arranged to please the most divergent 
tastes. DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. 


Delightful Outdoor garden trout stream . . 


. FIVE distinc- 


tive BARS and KING RICHARD’‘S Playhouse for private 


parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. e 


GRaceland 2-2771 


ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


COMMER 
Consumer finance 


loans up 5 per cent 


FOX consumer finance compa- 
nies operating in Chicago, 1953 
was another year of moderate gain, 
with loan volume rising an esti- 
mated 5 per cent. 

A recent count showed 194 of- 
fices operating here under state 
licenses. The figure has not 
changed significantly in recent 
years because of the state’s require- 
ment that new offices cannot be 
established unless there is a demon- 
strated economic need for them. 
Of the Chicago total, 38 repre- 
sented single-office companies and 
the remainder were branch opera- 
tions. 


Loans Total $100 Million 


At the year end it is estimated 
that these firms had outstanding 
personal installment loans in Chi- 
cago of over $100 million. Both 
locally and nationally, the con- 
sumer credit companies, which op- 
erate under small-loan laws, are 
in close competition with the com- 
mercial banks in the personal loan 
field. Year-end figures for the 
country as a whole showed that of 
$4.3 billion in outstanding per- 
sonal loans, consumer finance com- 
panies accounted for $1.7 billion 
and commercial banks for $1.5 
billion, with the remainder dis- 
tributed among credit unions, in- 
dustrial banks, industrial loan com- 
panies and others. 

The business being done by 
small-loan companies is about dou- 
ble its prewar rate, having con- 
formed closely to the rise in per- 
sonal income and prices. Contrary 
to the popular impression, the busi- 
ness does not feast in poor times. 
Consumer borrowing tends to con- 
tract when business in general is 
poor and to expand when general 
business is good. 

The average size of loans has 
risen steadily since World War II, 
one Chicago firm’s average moving 
up from $234 in 1948 to $324 in 
1953. Loans generally are the 
equivalent of the borrower’s one- 
month income, and monthly repay- 
ments usually run about 6 or 7 
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per cent of the borrower’s income. 
In Illinois the top limit on per- 
sonal loans is $500, and interest on 
the unpaid balance is scaled from 
1 per cent a month’on balances of 
between $300 and $500 to 3 per 
cent on balances of $150 and be- 
low. 

Most forms of installment credit, 
including personal loans, increased 
steadily in 1953, the year-end total 
reaching a peak $21.8 billion ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve 
Board. But the December increase 
of $221 million was $500 million 
less than the December, 1952, rise. 
In particular, automobile paper, 
mirroring a decline in new and 
used car sales, dropped $69 million 
to $10.3 billion. Other consumer 
goods paper was up $199 million 
in December to $5.6 billion, repair 
and modernization loans up $2 
million to $1.6 billion, and per- 
sonal loans up $89 million to $4.3 
billion. The increase for the full 
year in personal loans was $456 
million, or more than 10 per cent. 


One major Chicago firm, House- | 


hold Finance Company, which op- 
erates nearly 600 branch offices in 
29 states and Canada, continued to 
stay in the national spotlight with 
its fight against “tie-in” sales of 
credit insurance by  small-loan 
firms. Household particularly op- 
poses credit life or accident sales 
that net the creditor what it calls 
a “hidden” commission profit. Un- 
der the Illinois statute consumer 
finance firms cannot sell insurance, 
but the practice is permitted in 
several states. 


Savings and loan 


growth again fast 


1 i phenomenal growth of sav- 
ings and loan associations in Chi- 
cago and Cook County continued 
its fast pace last year. Thrifty per- 
sons invested more than 262 mil- 
lions of dollars in the share capital 
of federal and insured state associa- 
tions, and buyers or builders of 
homes borrowed 265 millions from 
these institutions. 

There were 54 federal savings 
and loan associations in, Chicago 
andCook County at the ‘end of 
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SAVE 
WITH 
ST. PAUL 


Money deposited on savings accounts before 
the 10th of the month earn as of the Ist. 


EARNINGS 
PAID TO SAVERS 
WITHOUT 
INTERRUPTION 
SINCE 1889. 


ALL SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
INSURED 
UP TO $10,000. 


Established 1889 


’ ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 


6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 35, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 2-5000 


GILBERT-HODGMAN, Ine. 


Members: W.S.E. & A.I.E.E. 
Electrical Engineers and Contractors 


327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
HArrison 7-8774 


CHICAGO 4, ILLLINOIS 


7 


‘PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Established 1928 
Clear 


LUCITE-PLEXIGLAS 
Chicago Stock — Sheets — Rods — Tubes 


Fabricators of .. . 
e NYLON ROD 
© CATALIN 
e PHENOLICS 
© POLYSTYRENE 


HARD RUBBER 
LUCITE 
KOLONITE 
PLEXIGEAS 


CASEIN 
FIBRE 
ACETATE 
TEFLON .. 
KEL-F 


Stoec 


Expert Plastic Tumble Finishing 


COLONIAL KOLONITE eek 


2232 W. ARMITAGE AVE. 
“CApitol 7-000 
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REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS 
AND 
LOCATION AND INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
James C. Downs, Jr. Kendall Cady 
Richard Lawrence Nelson Arthur F. Mohl 


73 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 
CEntral 6-3525 


THE COUNTRY’S Pollak & Skan Inc. 


MOST FRIENDLY ENGINEERS AND 
COMPANY OFFERS... DESIGNERS 


% Modern and attractive agent’s and 
general agent's contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


% Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 
cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 S 3 
on juvenile policy contracts. Product Engineering & 


% Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. PRODUCTION TOOLING 
% Individual Family Hospitalization con- 


tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


Specializing in 


% Complete substandard facilities. F Re 
% Educational program for field man. ehiumenis (a 


© PRECISION MEASUREMENTS 
STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY © SERVO-MECHANISMS 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve ® PHOTOGRAPHY 
life insurance companies 
Company’s a para Program © APPLIED PHYSICS 
Offer: 


e 
Openings in tee: Florida, Illinois, pens 


Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and ‘Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSULTATION 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of Chicago LOngbeach 1-0073 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 


North American Building, Chicago 3, III. TOSI, Wi LawrancenAve? 
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1953, an increase of two for the 
year, while the number of state- 
chartered institutions whose share 
capital accounts are insured re- 
mained unchanged at 125. 

Assets of the 54 federal associa- 
tions exceeded 900 million dollars 
at the end of 1953, against $742,- 
288,000 at the end of 1952, while 
the insured state associations re- 
ported total assets of $755,042,000, 
against $613,060,000 twelve months 
earlier. Combined assets of $1,657,- 
495,000 represented a net gain of 
$302,147,000 for the year, as com- 
pared with a gain of $220,200,000 
in 1952. 

Aggregate share capital of the 
federal and state associations to- 
taled $1,360,586,000 at the close 
of 1953, and mortgage loans to- 
taled $1,334,540,000. These repre- 
sented gains of $262,431,000 and 
$265,793,000, respectively, against 
increases of $207,562,000 and $169, 
037,000, in 1952. 


Big Asset Gain 


Preliminary data compiled by 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League indicate a 17.5 per cent in- 
crease in aggregate assets of the 
approximately 6,000 savings and 
loan associations in the nation to 
$26,625,000,000 as of December 31, 
1953, from $22,667,000,000 for 
5,941 associations at the end of 
1952. 

Outstanding mortgage loans of 
the 6,000 associations totaled $22,- 
000,000,000, a gain of 18 per cent 
for the year, while savings funds 
held increased 19 per cent to 
$22,975,000,000. 

Percentagewise, the Chicago and 
Cook County institutions showed 
slightly larger gains than the na- 
tional average. The local institu- 
tions’ total assets were up 18.2 per 
cent, savings accounts or share cap- 
ital increased 19.3 per cent, and 
mortgage loans rose 19.9 per cent. 


Federal Associations 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1953 1952 
Number of 
Associations _ 54 52 
Mortgage Loans $696,097,000 $556,219,000 
Share Capital... 742,332,000 600,821,000 ~ 
Total Assets... 902,453,000 742,288,000 


Insured State Institutions 


Number of 

Associations _ 125 125 
Mortgage Loans $638,443,000 $512,528,000 
Share Capital. 618,254,000 497,334,000 
Total Assets... 755,042,000 613,060,000 
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OUR office in the distinguished 

One La Salle Street Building will 
give you an address famous throughout 
the nation for its high character and 
convenience. The ebb and flow of 
Chicago’s financial, legal, commercial and 
life insurance transactions center about 
this lofty structure. 

The architectural beauty of the build- 
ing, towering above one of the city’s most 
important corners, is well matched by the 
utility and adaptability of its interior 


AN ADDRESS 


OF PRESTIGE FOR 
DISCRIMINATING 


TENANTS 


ALLE STREET 


Building 


areas. Floor plans can be fitted accurately 
and expertly to your specific require- 
ments. 

You will find the building service and 
maintenance fully measuring up to the 
highest modern standards. Yet the man- 
agement is constantly seeking ways to 
serve you better when you are a tenant 
of this building. 

Your inquiry regarding space require- 
ments is invited and will receive our 
prompt attention. 


L. A | e SHERIDAN & CO.. Management Agent 


One La Salle Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE ANDOVER 3-7457 
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Midwest Stock Exchange trading floor 


Trading gains on Midwest Stock Exchange 


HE steady progress of the 
BD tsaves Stock Exchange in 

recent years was maintained in 
1953. Trading volume increased 
moderately during the year, 12 new 
stocks were admitted to full listing 
and 16 were admitted to unlisted 
trading privileges. The exchange 
introduced a new system whereby 
bids and offers for stocks are broad- 
cast from the floor over private 
telephone lines to loudspeakers in 
58 brokerage houses in Chicago. 

Trading volume is the ultimate 
criterion of the success of an auc- 
tion market, but trend figures for 
any exchange become more mean- 
ingful when compared with those 
for other leading exchanges. In the 
case of the Midwest’ Exchange, 
comparisons are ordinarily made 
with volume trends of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the 
American Stock Exchange, both in 
New York City. 

Last year’s total number of 
shares traded on the Midwest Stock 
Exchange was approximately 14,- 
973,000, an increase of 2.7 per cent 
over the 1952 total of 14,585,000 


shares. On the*New York Stock 
Exchange last year, indicated vol- 
ume was up 5 per cent, while the 
American Stock Exchange’s volume 
declined about 21% per cent. 

In 1952, trading volume on the 
Midwest Exchange was off 12 per 
cent as compared with a drop of 
about 24 per cent for the New 
York Stock Exchange and an in- 
crease of five per cent» for the 
American Stock Exchange. 


Dollar Turnover Up 


The dollar value of shares 
traded on the Midwest Exchange in 
1953 was approximately $477,384,- 
000, an increase of 3.2 per cent 
over the 1952 total of $462,607,000. 

Branch wire offices maintained 
by the Exchange in Cleveland and 
St. Louis for the convenience of 
member firms in those cities again 
made an excellent showing. The 
Cleveland office relayed orders 
covering 1,550,857 shares in 1953, 
an increase of more than 12 per 
cent over the 1952 volume, while 
the St. Louis branch relayed or- 


ders involving 2,079,527 shares, 
an increase of approximately 11 
per cent. In 1952 the Cleveland 
and St. Louis branches handled 
fewer share transactions than in the 
preceding year by one per cent and 
two per cent, respectively. These 
statistics do not indicate the total 
trade originating in the two cities, 
since they do not include orders 
sent in over direct wires from the 
offices of some member firms to the 
Exchange floor. 

Three preferred stocks and nine 
common stock issues were ad- 
mitted to listing last year. The pre- 
ferred stocks were those of Iowa- 
Illinois Gas, National Container, 
and Public Service Company of 
Indiana. Companies listing their 
common shares were: Amurex Oil 
Development Company, Cenco 
Corporation, Great Lakes Oil & 
Chemical, Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Company, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas 
Ltd., Chicago South Shore and 
South Bend Railway, and Rock- 
well Spring & Axle. Pepsi-Cola, 
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previously traded on an unlisted 

basis, was fully listed in 1953. 
Common stocks of 16 nationally 

prominent companies were ad- 

mitted to unlisted trading privi- 


leges. ‘The companies were: Amer- 
ican Can, American Cyanamid, 


American Tobacco, Atlantic Refin- 


ing, Celanese Corporation, Detroit 
Edison, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing, National Distillers 
Products, National Lead, Northern 
Pacific Railway, Chas. Pfizer, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco, Transamerica 
Corporation, Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film, Wisconsin Electric 
Power, and F. W. Woolworth. 

Companies with headquarters in 
the Middle West or serving only 
Middle Western territory were 
prominent in the list of 20 most 
active stocks in 1953. Six of the 
20 volume leaders’ were stocks 
traded only on the Midwest Ex- 
change. They were: St. Louis 
Public Service, Hallicrafters, Gen- 
eral Box, General Package, Trav- 
ler Radio, and Sundstrand Ma- 
chine & Tool. 


TWENTY MOST ACTIVE 


STOCKS IN 1953 
(Round Lot Only) 


Shares 
Packard) Motor Car 260,000 
Commonwealth Edison 252,500 
St. Louis Public Service.—._____ 209,500 
Hatherafters. =. = a 209,400 
American Telephone — —.. 204,300 
United States Steel_______. _. 170,300 
Ashland Oil & Refining ____ 138,700 
renetal Motors 2 135,000 
Northern States Power... 129,400 
Bepsi-Golay ccs mee _. 118,800 


Avco Manufacturing _..._______ 113,100 
Libby, McNeill & Libby_____ 107,300 
Sunray Oil 2s ____. 103,400 
General Box == = _. 103,100 
Southern “Co. _._ -98,700 
General packagey =a = 97;250 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 94,500 
PRU OL Te so CO: ee ee a 1915700 


pi rav-ler Radio. fo) 2 
Sundstrand Machine & Tool. 


An innovation in communica- 
tions between a stock exchange and 
member firms was inaugurated on 
December 1, 1953, when the Mid- 
west Exchange began the broad- 
casting of certain bid and offering 
quotations from a microphone on 
the trading floor to loudspeakers 
in the Chicago offices of 58 mem- 
ber firms. 

The broadcasts keep member 
firms’ brokers and customers com- 
pletely abreast of available mar- 
kets, by contrast with the ticker tape 
that records only completed trans- 
actions. This is particularly im- 
portant in the case of the many 
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incorporated 


Photographers 


MICHIGAN 2-0029 


THE COACH HOUSE- 615 N. WABASH. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


CHICAGO'S 
LEADING PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PRESS 
PUBLICITY 


CONVENTION 
COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


24 hour phone service 


Archer-Hoyne 
Federal 
Savings & Loan 
Association 


More Than 40 Years’ 
Experience and Personal 
Service in Home Financing 


get your 


LOANS 
HERE 


To Buy 

To Remodel 
To Build 
To Refinance 


3521 S. Archer Ave. 
FRontier 6-1234 


and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ....... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 

of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 
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EXHAUST FANS e 


FOR POWER AND LIGHT =~ 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS-- 


Power Factor Correction and Conversion from DC to AC 


e AMERICAN BLOWER 


CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS e 


GYROFLUID DRIVE 


© ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MOTORS +» TEXTROPE » SHEAVES - AND “V” BELTS | 


ELECTRIC HOISTS AND P&H WELDERS 


MOTORS at re SIZES’ e 


WIRING & REPAIRING 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED ¢ ALL PHONES ARmitace 6-8300 


BURHOP’S 


FISH=SEA FOOD 
ALBERT E. BURHOP, INC. 


Complete Variety 


LOBSTERS 


FISH SHRIMP 
SEAFOODS 


Supplying Institutions, 
Restaurants, Clubs, 


Industrials, Hotels 


Wholesale and Retail 
SUperior 7-7818 


545 N. State Chicago 


COMPLETE 


FOOD MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE CONSULTANTS 


Specializing In the Operation of 


© Industrial 
Cafeterias 


© Club Dining Rooms 


© Institutional 
Food Service 


© Office Building 
Food 


Installations 
© School Cafeterias 


WE llington 
5-2736 
HOWARD F. 


MARQUIS MANAGEMENT GD. 


3957 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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stocks traded not only on the Mid- — 
west Exchange but in New York 
as well. If a more advantageous 
market exists in Chicago, the mem- 
ber firm will be aware of it because 
of the broadcast quotations, and 
will direct orders to the Midwest 
Exchange. If the market in Chi- 
cago is identical with that in New 
York, the advantage will still be 
with Chicago for a seller because 
there is no state transfer tax in 
Illinois. 

Although the new broadcasting 
system has been in operation only 
a short time, it has brought new 
business to the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change and broadened markets 
for stocks traded here. 

At the suggestion of Newell F. 
Childs of C. F. Childs and Com- 
pany, specialists in United States 
government bonds, the Exchange 
is studying the feasibility and other 
aspects of establishing a futures 
trading market in these securities. 


Share List Increased 


At the end of 1953 a total of 
430 companies had securities avail- 
able for trading on the exchange, 
against 416 a year earlier. The 
number of individual issues was 
518 against 491. The market value 
of the 1,694,121,754 shares avail- 
able for trading as of December 31, 
1953, was $66,719,903,452, as com- 
pared with 1,446,514,081 shares 
with an aggregate market value of 
$64,750,679,783 at the end of 1952. 

Dividends were paid in 1953 on 
455 listed issues of stock, for a total 
of $3,544,288,012. This wa$ an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent over the 
$3,358,566,075 paid in 1952 on 439 
issues. 

The number of member firms 
declined in 1953 to 287 from 295 at 
the end of 1952. The number of 
corporations holding memberships 
was unchanged at 119, but the 
number of partnerships dropped 
from 176 to 168. 

Although trading volume was 
higher in 1953, the market value 
of memberships on the Exchange 
declined. Eighteen memberships 
were transferred, and the price 
range was between $4,500 and 
$3,000, with the latter also the 
last price for the year. The final 
membership sale in 1952 was at 
$5,000. 
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MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 
Total 1953 
Div. 


Abbott Laboratories __ 

Beha vOUCEl ener nt Si ae Pe 
adams, Mfg, 0 J.D 2-2 5 oo 4 La 
Admiral: Gorp, (Old) 


_ Admiral Corp. (New) 
- Advance Aluminum Castings __ 


Aetna Ball & Roller Bearing. 


_ Affiliated Gas Equipment___.___ 
BEAKCOne Biase ee = 


Allegheny Corporation* 
Allied Laboratories 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... = 
American’ Airlines*:—________ 
mumenican Gan® 85 
American Cyanamid* — 
American Investment (IIl.)__ 
American Machine Foundry. 
American Rad. & Std. Sanitary*_ 
American Telephone & Tel... 
American Tobacco* _. 2 
Amurex Oil Development. 
Anaconda Copper Mining*._____ 
Armco Steel* 2. 
Armour & Co... 


‘Aro Equipment :=- 2-2 
Arvin Industries _____.____. 
Ashland Oil & Refining .___ 
Ashland Oil & Refining, Pfd.____ 
Associates Investment Co... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RR 
Athey Products —_.. 
Atlantic Refining* _.__ cae 
Atitomatic Washer 1.) 
Avco Manufacturing —..____- 


Bailey- Selburm* Oil 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton* _____. 
iBastian-Blessing, 7 
Bearing Specialties _____. 
Belden Manufacturing —___ 
Bendix Aviation 
Benguet Consolidated Mining* 
(Berehoff Brewing. = 
Methiehem: Steqt® 2 
Binks Manufacturing — = 
Bliss & Laughlin 
Byooth Fisheries! == —*s. 
Bore Corp. Geo, We iS 
Borg-Warner 
Brach’ & Sons, HE. J. o = ame 
rad roote, Gears 22 ae 
Brown Shoe)... + 
Bruce Co, Eo La 
Budd Company ————______ ee 


Burkart Manufacturing ——_____ 


Burlington: Mills*. ss 
‘Burroughs Adding Machine_____. 
Bare DW) Ue 
PSULelictan LOS: eee = 


v3 


We 35, 
9.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00** 
5.00 
50 


2.00 


Vol. 


39,653 
35,915 
3,535 
32,289 
10,955 
22,200 
22,200 
26,920 
7,100 
34,135 
42,300 
63,118 
72,065 
10,001 
17,043 
14,733 
$1,254 
102,845 
369,296 
21,416 
66,874 
95,182 
49,888 
106,029 
100 
3,764 
182,020 
20,482 
2A45 
21,907 
22,100 
13,953 
60,350 
143,153 


B 


2,100 
39,069 
9,750 
34,300 
26,650 
19,800 
96,228 
87,450 
72,460 
5,300 
500 
32,200 
28,200 
23,412 
4,800 
80,650 
6,359 
950 
34,059 
8,800 
38,412 
38.748 
7,950 
23,471 


High 


47 
26 
1814 
325/ 
235 
105% 

856 
1034 

bY 

5% 
3034 
59 
1544 
39Y 
50Y% 
25 
245/, 
153 

161% 
71% 
207 
4554 
4314 
124 
20Y 
3234 
183% 
BY 
313% 
9934 

9% 
30 

5Y% 

834 


4 
11% 
513% 

294 
22 
6614 

1% 

6% 
574 
1914 
2614 
1414 
21 
85 
5578 

3% 
6514 
18 
1634 
38 
17 
174% 
174% 
155% 


Low 


Last 


89 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Conveyors 

Shop cranes 

Crawler cranes 

Rubber tired cranes 
Clam and drag buckets 
Bucket elevators 
Bucket loaders 


Storage bins 

Industrial locomotives 

Car spotters 

Ready-Power units 

Floor markers 

Machinery trailers 
Specialized facilities in our large 


new plant for the repair and re- 
building of heavy machinery. 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 1929 
10024 S. Ridgeland Ave. 
Oak Lawn, Iil. 

Chicago Phone: HI-IItop 5-6800 


GREASE DUCTS 
AIR CONDITIONING 


and 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Cleaned. By 
AMERICA’S PIONEER AIR DUCT CLEANER 


We are equipped to give the best 
service that it is possible to obtain. 
This is proven by the fact that for 
years we have serviced many of 
Greater Chicago’s leading firms — 
such as Public Utilities, Hotels, Res- 
taurants, Factories, Department 
Stores, Banks and Office Buildings. 

Work Is Done Night or Day 

To Suit Your Convenience 


FULL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Kleen Gir Service 


COMPANY 
GETS ALL THE DIRT 
All work done under Competent Supervision 


FRanklin 2- 


MEMOEN OF 


32 West Randolph Street 


90 


“OFFICIAL SIGN AND 
CONVENIION DECORATORS” 


OUTSTANDING 
DISPLAYS AT 


S Uperior 7- 
SENSIBLE PRICES . p 
Consult Us! 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


xEXHIBITS 
x*BOOTHS 
*xDISPLAYS 


NATIONAL TRADE SHOW 
CONVENTIONS 
PLANNED ® PRODUCED ® INSTALLED 


We Rent DRAPES - EXHIBITS - 
CHROME FURNITURE 


e PRODUCT PRE-VIEW PRESENTATIONS 
© PARADE FLOATS © POSTERS @ CHARTS 
© SCENIC EFFECTS @ SIGNS 


55 East Hullard Si. 


50 Yours 


BOWMAN 
MILK 


has been the 
muk of 
SUPLULO'rL 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 


Total 1953 


Div. Vol. 

Cc 
Canadian Pacific RR* — 1.50 49,871 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit —— 18,650 
Castle AY Mi Se 1.50 300 
Celanese Corp.* _. 1.20 26,037 
Genco Gorp. == =~ Re seas 10 9,320 
Centlivre Brewing AN oe .20 9,150 
Central & Southwest Corp... ..._ 1.04 63,861 
Central Illinois Light 52 2720 7,384 
Central Illinois Public Service_._-1.20 ~—- 102,521 
Central Ill. Securities — Pi a i ged 5,050 
Central Ill. Securities, $1.50 Pfd._. 3.00 3,125 
Central Ill. Securities, $1.40 Pid... 1.40 150 
Century Electric _.— JRE 50** 2,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio*_.__.___.__ 3.00 91,105 
Chicago & Southern Airlines — 1D 20,847 
Chicago: Corp.2 == = 5.80 27,930 
Chicago ‘Gorp.~ Pid: === == = 3:00 6,950 
Chgo. Milw. St. Paul & Pac. RR 1.00 24,355 
Chgo. Milw. St. Paul & P. RR Pfd_ 5.00 100 
Chgo. Rock Island & Pacific RR 4.50 12,251 
Chgo, South Shore & So. Bend RR_ 1.00 9,500 
Ghicago-"Lowel 22. =, ee, 7:00 1,090 
Chicago Vowel.) Pid:= == ees 7,00 376 
Chrysler Corporation _..._-___._ 6.00 136,031 
Cities "Services = eee 5.00 30,215 
City Products __ 2.50 150 
Cleveland Cliffs 1.40 75,900 
@leyveland Chis] Pid === 4.50 10,000 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating. 2.60 17,261 
Glevite ‘Gorp*) =. == ee 1.40** 2,946 
Clinton! EO see a ee 28,818 
@Colenian. iGo. ts, Se ee) 8,800 
Columbia Gas* — 90 122,373 
Commonwealth Edison — 1.80 426,712 
Commonwealth Ed., $1.32 Pfd... _ 1.32 40,909 
Commonwealth Ed., $1.40 Pfd.—— 1.2214 11,952 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft*___ 1.80** 759 
Consumers Power 2 Sa 2.15 63,487 
GontinentalsMotors* 2. 80 41,259 
Crane Company 2.25 29,318 
Gudahy Packiiig, 2a es ee 13,167 
Gutiss Lightings. = Ss eee 435 
Guvtiss Wripht*) = ee .60 39,213 

D 
Dearest (Co-se ee ae, 60,507 
Deeved& Co, ;> Pid? ee AO 1,500 
Detroit Cleveland Navigation*.. -__ 30,800 
Petro, Rdison*: 4) a ee oe 33,092 
| Dodge Manufacturing — 1.00 19,050 
Domestics Binance “Ave 2 2 ee 4,200 
Dow: Chemi¢al, 2A a 00s* 88-580 
| DuMont Laboratories, Allen B_.  __ 34,749 
| duPont de Nemours, E. I#_.... 3.80 65,767 

E 
Eastern Airlines sine eS 14,025 
Eastman’. Kodak*® -.. 2 = ar 1.80** 55,225 
Eddy «Paper: =.= 23> Se ee re 2,125 


High 


333% 
2 
17 
26% 
5S 
3Y% 
2334 
42, 
207% 
4% 
29 
23 
93%, 
4154 
23% 
i, 
6314 
29 
43% 
764 
12 
11014 
125 
964 
955 
2914 
22Yy 
84 
54 
21, 
287/e 
2934 
15 
875 
3714 
3714 
36 
4054 
1134 
34 
8% 
5Ye 
9% 


Low 


21% 
V, 
15 
1834 
3Y, 
2 
18% 
37 
17%, 


BY, * 


26 
22 
94 
32% 
20 
1734 
593% 
10 
43Y% 
61 
11 
10014 
117% 
5834 
71", 
29 
164 
724 
491, 
1934 
227%, 
2534 
12 
32, 
328% 
3234 
203% 
3534 
75f, 
257, 
55% 


5 
7 


‘COMMERC 


Last 


Net 
Chge. 


Bre 
MA RCH, 


1954 


Total 1953 


i Div. Vol. 
‘Elder Manufacturing 944) 
Electric Controller : Ss 3,634 
Elgin National Watch —_ 60** 9,740 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph*..__ .50 7,164 
F 
Falstaff Brewing _ 1.00 22,398 
Fitz Simons & Connell D. 75 9,367 
Tae dS Se ee ee 15,300 
Four Wheel Drive - .20 76,350 
suo Brewing, Peters. 5 =. Lon Rene 5,600 
G 
isambic=Skogmo. = str 60, 48,619 
General American Trans. (old). 1.00** 10,153 
General American Trans. (new) 1.75 10,139 
BeeNeLAL NOX. = Ma Sane Se 22 103,100 
ieeneral (Candy 2 2 = 00% 1938 
meneral BIGChrie®® =e aS HO) 83,046 
eeneralmbinance 2252 58 ss 1 60 6,569 
General Finance, Pfd. . 50 800 
General Foods _ 2.65 17,464 
sSenenal, Motors: — = 8 4,00'. (303,216 
General Outdoor Advertising. 2.00 100 
Genera lehackagey. = ties or. S at 2.25 97,250 
General Public Utilities*_.___ 1.60 28,360 
ienerall Nelephone. 2 = 2:20 60,476 
ieibsonteRetmaperator 2 2e 1s 61,150 
Gillette (Gompany ..—=—— = PRN PAE D 
Glidden Go.* ____.- 2.00 33,937 
Sold blatte BROS soe ek 50 4,450 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3.00** 23,922 
Gossard ‘Co... H. "W:2  «.60 27,850 
Kerabiatnbdalge®s fen es 27,851 
eraveDrUm stores: oo 1.00 10,850 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock... 1.25 39,350 
Great Lakes Oil & Chemical — 12,875 
Great Lakes Towing : 763 
Great Lakes Towing, Pfd...___ 7.00 544 
Greif Bros. Cooperage “A” 90 22,400 
Greyhounds. eS 1.00 = 97,677 
Griesedieck & Western Brewing. 1.124% 25,300 
OO OY eS ee ae es 2.00** 43,297 
H 
Hiallicratters “2. 25 +. eae, Meee 209,400 
Pale rimbin ge aW. Po 1.024% 1,680 
Hammond Instrument (Old) DORR DLO50) 
Hammond Instrument (New) —— 85 12,700 
ifammischfeger. 22 | 60 | .48,900 
Heileman Brewing —...______. 2.00 33,100 
yaein-Werner 4 oe 1.00 14,750 
EellersGo,. Walter Biss 120 * «8,900 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett_______ 2.40 12,800 
Hupp’ Corp. 5. eR 15 21,156 
sluttip Sash & Door 2.50 8,100 
Huttig Sash & Door, Pfd.. 5.00 30 
I 
MOEA IGMA EDI CI Been ae ee co AD, 31,350 
Illinois Central Railroad 4.50 13,967 
Indiana Steel Products... 1.371% 70,650 
7,054 


Indianapolis Power & Light... 2.05 


~VPaRS 


High 
19 


1034 
8634 
24Y/o 
424, 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 


84 
66% 
My, 
34 


HAUSER PRODUCTS 


“gad all cee 
HERMOPLASTICS | 


It's HP for Quality! 


It’s HP for complete, modern, 
all under-one-roof production 
facilities! 


It's HP for accuracy, skilled 
craftsmanship, and super 


service! 


Just say to yourself, It’s HP 
for ME... then phone or 
write... 


Hauser Produc ts, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRECISION PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


4038 N. KOLMAR AVENUE 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
PHONE PENSACOLA 6-7670 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


Authorized Distributors 


ECONOMY PUMPS 


For Water @ Brine @ Sewage 
Water Systems @ Vacuum Heating 
Condensation e@ Boiler Feeding 
Booster Pumps and Sump Pumps 


G. O. Smith 


DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS 


PIONEER PUMPS 


For Coolant and Lubricating 
Applications for Industrial Use 


Factory Reconditioned Used 
Pumps @ Bought @ Sold @ Exchanged 
Rented 


REPAIR WORK ON ALL MAKES 
EStebrook 8-2110 


GENERAL PUMPING 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
4818 W. DIVISION ST. 


In Stock— 


SHEETS = ROLLS 
Cut and Slit to Order 


® Cellulose Acetate 


All Thicknesses Up To .250 Clear 
Transparent, Matte, Opaque, Trans- 
lucents — Colors. Sheets — 20 x 50”, 
25x40", 40x50’, Or Cut To Any Size 
Or Shape To Fit Your Needs. Rolls 
20” & 40” Wide By Any Length. 


® Plexiglas 


All Thicknesses—.060 to 3.000 Clear 
Transparent & Colors. Sheets 24x36”, 
36x60", 36x48, 40x50", 48x72”. 


® Vinylite 
-010 to .100 Clear, Transparent, 
Matte — Colors. Sheets 20x50” Only. 


® Cellophane 


Sheets — Rolls — Ribbon — Cellu- 
lose Tape. 


TRANSILWRAP CO. 


2814-18 W. Fullerton Ave 
ZONE 47 


Dickens 2-2616 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 


Total 1953 
Div. Vol. 
Inland Stee). ee 3.50 55,923 
Interlake Steamship =2—_—_ = 2.25 15,450 
International Harvester __..____ 2.00 —- 236,009 
International Min. & Chemicals. 1.20 97,684 
International, Nickel* 22— == = = 2:3) 13,824 
International Packers ——____ » =.60 18,422 
International Paper* 3.00** 20,660 
International Shoe 222 = 22 2.40 26,689 
International Tel. and Tel.*___ 1.00 60,446 
Interstate: (Power 20 ae 63 39,279 
Iowa Illinois Gas & Electric____ ne SO) 33,610 — 
LOWa WP O Wer sea = = ee eee 1.40 17,771 
J 
Jim, Brown) Stores 2,000 
Jim* Brown Stores; Pid. = = 200 
Jones" Langhlin* 1.95 95,306 
Johnson, Stephens Shinkle Shoe. _.40 3,638 
K 
Kaiser, Aluminting = 1.30** — 9,451 
Kaiser Aluminum, Pfd..-= SS. 2.50 1,746 
Kansas City Power & Light ____ TRE 22,213 
Kansas Power & Light*___..____-_ 1.12 27,844 
Katz, Drug 2 eee eS 1.00 17,600 
Kelley islandghluime == eee 1.40 30,500 
Kennecott: Copper*-2= == 6.00 49,315 
Knapps Monarch? === el 29,400 
Koppers:. Co) 22 =) 2.50 4,075 
Kropp Horgess see eee Omari e 700) 
L 
Laclede=Ghrishy =" eee ees .60 10,076 
Tiaclede. Gasiss = eee ere =) > 502 1055541 
Lamson= Séssions! = ee 1.50 12,900 
LandisiMaching) 22-23 ae 1.00 4,297 
LaSalle Extension University._.._—.50 8,850 
Leth *{. Co ee 2.00 6,400 
Leath: '&'Co:,* Pid: 2 een ee 2.50 725 
Libby, McNeill 8) libby 958 153.371 
Eincoln Printing es 2.00 3,800 
Lincoln Printing) eR id. = 3-00 10 
Lindsay Chemical —____ Ey) 11,450 
Lindsay Chemical, Pfd._ ) 450 
TioneOiul, 2222 _. 2.00 29,210 
Tionerpanh Mig. jes Be = ee 77,300 
Louisville Gas & Electric__.___ 1.80 10,390 
M. 
Mapes Consolidated —_____ SPAY) 100 
Marshall Field C6:22 = == 2.00 54,468 
Martine (Glenn:¢ 2 = eee = 82,445 
Mckay) Machines => se 1/0F* 164 
McKee & Co., Arthur G,___ = 240 4,249 
Medusa Portland Cement. 2.40 16,200 
Metropolitan Brick — 65 32,300 
Meyer-Blankey 228 2 ee = AO 875 
Mickelberry’s Food Products = 100 23,400 
Middle South Utilities — 1.374% 26,320 
Millen: '& Slant 3a ee a ee 52,450 


High 


48 
32% 
33 

3834 
47 

1234 
585 
4074 
204, 
107% 
3134 
26% 


l% 
3 

244 
7 


30 
48 
33 
205% 
1314 
21% 
807% 
5% 
393% 
49 


174 
10 
165% 
20 
1 
194 
39 
10% 
204, 
524, 
927% 


384 
4% 


is 


Low 


3654 
26, 
245 
28 
3454 
9% 
49 
3814 
135% 
9% 
27, 
224 


MARCH, 1954 


a heinical) 2" ss Se 
Monroe Ghemicals Pid. 
Montgomery Ward 2 


Muskegon Motor Specialties “A”_ 
Muskegon Piston Ring... 
miuter “Gompany = 


Nachman Corporation —— 
Nash Kelvinator —____ ae 
National Alfalfa< =. is 
National, Container 
National Cylinder Gas_.______ 
INatronal: Distillers*® 2. oe 
National Lead* = 
National Presto Ind. Cooker 
National Standard _____.-_-.______. 
National Tile & Manufacturing 
New ev OLk, “Gentral* <== =s 
North American Aviation* 
North American Car ——________ 
North American Co,.*_—.... - 
Northern Illinois Corp... 
Northern Pacific® _____- 
Northern States Power (Minn.)*__ 
Northwest Bancorporation —_ = 
Munn-bush’ Shoe 22 = 


RUC Kee VuED eres ese 
Ohio Brass _____ 
Ohio Edison -. 
COG OLS Le SS a ee ee 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric... 


Packard Motor Car*_____._.. 
Pan American World Airways*_ 
Paramount Pictures*® 12.) 
markers Pen.) pAr as =a 
Parker Pen, “B22: = is 
Batterson Sargent. 225-5 = 
Peabody Coals esi 
Peabody Coal, Pfd. —_ 
Beebe Ontos A’ oo 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke = 
BD SIAS Ola terse 5 es te 
Perrecte Circles... es 
IP ivG), NNER 8 (eee ee 
Pneips odge® yi is.. SS 
DIGGS 6 aS A eee ee Seen 
Phillips Petroleum* —___ 
Potter Co. = 
eressed Steel Car — 
eXOGCESS MGOLPs (=e st 
Public Service Co. of Indiana____ 
Boul are 
Pure Oil* 


SS on Se en a ee 


Div. Vol. 
rem 7,350 
40 61,700 
1.00 26,166 
220 40,247 
2.25 17,950 
1.70 6,750 
Lane 2,640 
3.50 770 
3.00 69,483 
150 32,393 
2.00 1,120 
65 1,610 
A5** 29.100 
N 
1.50 3,300 
2.00 116,659 
Eee 500 
.60** 2,700 
1.15 10,088 
1.00 16,357 
1.75 ‘11,487 
75 1,950 
2.00 16,050 
10 25,900 
96,697 
: 40,833 
2.00 24,150 
30  —-73,872- 
80 4,300 
3.00 12,517 
70 167,236 
1.80 45,100 
80 2,792 
ro) 
1.40 63,650 
4.00 110 
220 48,304 
3.25 16,782 
1.50 17,445 
P 
20 296,186 
65 42,353 
2.00 12,761 
1.20 3,900 
1.20 11,500 
2.00 2,350 
_ 26,585 
9334 24,953 
1.20 3,150 
1.50 114,588 
6.00 21,292 
25 148,745 
1.00 1,911 
125 24,276 
2.60 52,364 
1.60** 25,954 
260 74,929 - 
60 4,950 
80 20,390 
pees 1,317 
1.85 57,216 
3.00 26,803 
2.50 25,547 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 
Total 1953 


Low 


Last 


14 
5% 
58 
37/4 
3354 
2844 
2% 
34 
56 
29 
28 
14 
5Y 


++] 41 


93 


Requirements” 


lee 


CAMERAS, INC. 


Everything Photographic 


Where the Correct Answer to Your 


Photographic Problems Is Our 
Business 


Authorized Dealer for 
Eastman Kodak - Leica - Bolex 
Stereo Realist - Bell & Howell 
Rolleiflex - Revere - Zeiss 
Argus - Bolsey - Ansco 
Polaroid - Graflex 
AND ALL STANDARD BRANDS 
MOVIE & SLIDE PROJECTORS 


SCREENS - DARKROOM SUPPLIES 


Quality Photo Finishing 


Camera Repairs (Free Inspection) 


We Buy - Trade - Sell 
Convenient Layaway and Budget Terms 


DEarborn 2-2300 


6 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Total 1953 
Screenless Sewage Pumps! =~ Meret 
Heavy Duty Sump els Q 

|) Quaker Oats) [3o1 e40,207 
HORIZONTAL CENTRIFUs , 
GAL PUMPS FCR: R 
See ArNG HOT, Radiol Corp” 2. a= 1.00 113,191 
CIRCULATING COLD | RKO  Pictures* es 19,928 
ee nition ana RKO Theatres® 5 a eee 15 17,698 
BOILER FEED PUMPS Rath: Pacuneis ee eS 1.40 1,219 
i Raytheon Manufacturing —__ eo? 37,465 
See COL EN Remington | Rand*\-Ss22 ss 1.00 30,248 
ney ST EGCUES FOR Republic. Steelt i eee 4.125 102,357 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS Rexall Drties* ee se ee ee .20 37,399 
e R. J. Reynolds Tobacco “B’* 2.00 26,885 
ee Sani PUES Richman) BrobheTs ess eee 2:25 64,650 
@ River Raisin ¢eaper = .80 3,400 
AUTOMATIC SHALLOW & Rockwell Spring & Axle. —.50 7,178 
DEEP WELL JET PUMPS lege 
FOR RESIDENCES AND : 
FARMS 
e S 
MANUFACTURED & St Joseph “Heads 2s ee ee 2.75 4,027 
S eHIGAGO. | St. Louis National Stockyards —... 4.25 1,055 
St. Louis Public Service 1.40 209,500 
St. Regis Paper 1.25 38,566 
Sangamo Electric 1.50 17,779 
Schenley. Industries*:_=_ See 2.00 26,632 
ba Fie Schwitzer Cummins? —_. 1.25 8,600 
Sump Pump Sears “iRoebucks = _— Sas aeeees 1.50 82,412 
WEIL PUMP CO. Setrick).Conpa Be ee 1.60 ek 
Shells Oils 5 3.00** 7,60 
1530 NES ST. Signode Steel _ = _ = : 1.00** 29,000 
Sinclair Oil Pees - 3.60 106,222 
MI chigan 92-4960 Society Brand Clothes. _____ 25 26,700 
SOCOnY-Vaculinm™ 2 eee 2252) 12E O15 
Souths Bend | Lathe==3 22s = 2-50 15,400 
Seuthems Go," 64 Se 80 128,335 
Southern Indiana Gas_ 1.50 100 
Southern Pacific® —... 3.00 55,800 
‘ Sparks Withington, Pfd.. .. 6.00 15 
Uu lomo hi Ve Spiegel, Ines 2: 2 =: ee ee 22,998 
Spiegel —" Watrants ee ee 19,300 
Standard Dredging) === 15 10,050 
Standard Oil of California___.___ 3.00 40,793 
=) Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)_ 200s Ilskoe 
. . Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)*— 4.50 146,806 
Abas ALD Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 2) 2340 66,907 
Standard Railway Equipment. 1.00 35,350 
Standard Steel Spring* 1.50 10,160 
Stanley-Warler J) soe 32) eee ees 1,840 
Sterling Aluminum ———____ 1.00** 3,050 
e€aVvs Stewart-Warner 1.80 39,309 
Stone }Gontainerr sere ee a. 80 30,650 
Storkline Furniture —+ 1.50 1,850 
Studebaker* 3.00 81,870 
Sunbeam Corp. —— 1.65 30,932 
Sundstrand Machine & Tool... 1.30** 87,800 
Suara OU ie ee Once 
SWilt, 86 COG Sasi oe es ee eee a) 81,024 
D&B Mfg. C ; 
g. 0. Texas Co. 2 ee A 3.40 57,140 
- Texas Gulf phoductine oe ee on BE 1.55** 8,880 
H Wexag, Witiities: ees eee 1.93 2,000 
2312 S. Indiana Ave. Thompson’ Products. = ees 2.00** 1,200 
Thor *@orporation —— == eS Bape 6745) 23,884 
CAlumet 5-5705 Thor Power Tool... 1.60 45,400 
Timken Detroit Axle=— = == 150 14,517 
Toledo: Edison. =e ee 0 78,033 


High 


301% 


291, 
4%, 
bY, 

23 

145% 

19% 

52Y4, 
6% 

49 

38 
9% 

2156 


423/, 
58 
1434 
23/5 
26s 
275/, 
187% 
6238 
1734 
11s 
1814 
435 
6% 
37% 
EY 
1614 
224 
491s 
88 
95%, 
3% 
614 
5914 
81 
78s 
3834 
18 
26 
1134 
18 
237% 
101% 
21, 
43V, 
38 
173% 
2134 
441/, 


‘MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 


Low 


2534 


21% 
234 
35, 

2114 
814 

14 

4134 
BY, 

374 

221% 
854 

18% 


3814 
48 

1214 
175% 
2134 
2014 
15 


* 5614 


1354 
665% 
14, 
3054 
4% 
30 
29 
1334 
22, 
365% 
87 
514 
1% 
35% 
4934, 
655% 
67% 
314 


854 - 


20 
10% 
151% 
1634 
9% 
1814 
20% 
27 
14% 
1514 
35% 


495% 
35 

3814 
42% 
14 

1534 
194 
11% 


Last 


, 
4 


: 
3 


P 
4 


4 
; 


= p= 


=.8 
= 
4 


‘ 
iq 
3) 
aa 


ARCH, 1954 


MIDWEST STOCK RANGE IN 1953 


Total 1953 
Div. Vol. 
{Trane Company _____’ Bret vee 1.50 58,250 
Miransamerica® 165 10,432 
Trans World Airlines, 10% Stock 1,244 
Mitav-ley IRAGIO: 222.2 2. 10 88,100 
Tricontinental Corp.* 1.11 17,887 
Truax Traer Coal___ 1.60 31,206 
mermax “Eraer Coal, Pfd.. 2.80 2,579 
Twentieth Century Fox*__.._._. 1.00 17,748 
208 South) LaSalle Street._.__.___. 3.00 9,279 
| U 
“Union Carbide & Carbon... = ____ 2.50 77,691 
‘Union Oil of California_._.___ 200%= 145322 
Wnited Airlines 2.08 1.50 34,455 
United Corp.* _ 24 36,072 
U. S. Rubber*- 2.00 30,507 
pbs, (Steel = - 3.00 300,562 
ODS ASE Ie (0 (eae ee ee E700 46 
Vv 
Van Dorn Iron Works, 10% Stock 22,550 
WwW 
Brealbomee mG, cet vt = ee 170° 27,246 
Warmer. Bros. (old) = 25 1,795 
Miinmer’ Bros. (mew) 2,159 
myesterm Union “A” 2 3.00 17,440 
Westinghouse Electric 2.00 69,302 
White Motor Co. 2.50 11,538 
Wieboldt Stores ___ et 00) 11,350 
Wieboldt Stores, Pfd. = ____ 4.25 403 
Paes‘ Overlamnd™ i 2 = 21,434 
Wisconsin Bankshares _.....___- .60 65,800 
Wisconsin Electric Power* 1.50 8,591 
Wisconsin Public Service 1.10 37,178 
Woodall Industries ...____ 1.20 1,700 
Woolworth, F. W.*.... ee aD) 21,710 
Rvond Fublishing == 2 = 1:00 845 
Masley s)r.. Co. Wm. 41007 125227 
Y 
Yates American Machine... 1.00 10,550 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... 3.00 20,792 
Z 
Menten aAdiO. = = = §3.00 11,188 
BOND ISSUES 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s of 1961... 1,000 
American Tel. & Tel. 334s of 1963... 400- 
American Tel: & Tel, 314s of 1964. 16,000 
RIGHTS 
American Tel. & Tel. 217,000 2 18/82 
Ja TSS Ol AS ee 18,900 15/16 
Central Illinois Light ..____. 9,200 9/32 
Central & Southwest _.__- 325,400 4/64 
Wonsumers Power =. = —.+ > 32,800 8 [82 
General Public Utilities. _. 25,800 4 / 64 
Louisville Gas & Electric_..... 17,700 12/32 
Middle South Utilities... 35,200 10/64 
nice CIN OT yes oe 20 he 25,100 12/32 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 47,700 12/64 
Phillips’ Petroleum*, 2 60,100 12/32 
Public Service Co. of Indiana. 1,600 1 / 128 
(AVI GH TES O) (Se 171,700 19/32 
Southern Org a. ae ee 147,600 4 /64 


High 


3714 
2814 
19 
3Y8 
1734 
2015 
46Yy 
21 
6014 


7154 
44, 
32 
53 
314 
4416 
143 1 


80 


110% 1 


Low: 


26 
2354 
183/ 
2 
131% 
153% 
42Vb 
1434 


55 


63% 


1014 


11534 11534 
12254 11814 


2 9/32 


5/16 
8/32 
1/128 
4/32 


1/64 


4/32 
7/64 
10/32 
2/64 
1/64 
1/128 
14/32 
1/64 


* Admitted to trading under 12(f) of the S.E.C. Act of 1934. 


** Plus Stock. 


= 


11014 
11534 
118% 


2 16/32 
10/16 
8 /32 
1/128 
6/32 
2/64 
4/32 
7/64 
12/32 
8/64 
1/64 
1/128 
14/32 
| 3/64 


seal 


“COOLANT” is a mis- 
nomer as applied to cutting 
fluids. You won't get far 
’ with just a coolant. The 
fluid used for metal cutting 
must have multiple charac- 
: teristics in order to provide 
the desired finish and tool 
ife at the required produc- 
* tion rate: 

® Cooling Action—necessary 
to carry away the heat 
generated by machining, but 
only part of the function. 


@ Lubricity—to reduce fric- 
tion between the tool and 
the work piece. 


@ Anti-Weld Properties — to 
prevent build-up of metal 
on the tool and scuffing of 
the work piece. 

These factors and others 
are all inter-related. Over- 
simplification of the subject 
and the cutting fluid can 
, lead to trouble. 

Let a Stuart sales-engi- 
neer show you what can be 
<accomplished with the right 
cutting fluid. 


Stuart {Jil co. 


D.A. 


CST. 1065 


cite 


2727 s. Troy Street, Chicago 23, Ill. 


“Jime-“Jested 


Cutting Fluids and Lubricants 
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an unbroken record of 


dividends paid 


Abbott Laboratories 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURING PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTS SINCE 1888 


DIVIDENDS PAID* 


1953 1.80 

1952 1.95 

1951 1.95 

1950 1.85 

1949 1.80 <— 

1948 B25 
1947 = *2.40 ; 

1946 2.87 epi e stock split 

1945 2.20 

1944 2.20 ~<— 1944—rights voted 

1943 2.00 

1942 1.90 

1941 2.15 

1940, 2.15 

1939 2.05 1939—5% stock dividend 

and rights 

1938 1.70 

1937 2.10 

1936 2.07 ~<— 1936—3-for-1 stock split 

1935 2.45 ~<— 1935—3314% stock dividend 

1934 2.50 

1933 2.00 

1932 2.12 

1931 2.50 

1930 2.00 : *0N BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 


SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 


1929 2.42 CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 


1949—Adjusted on basis 
of 2-for-1 stock split 


LISTED 3,739,819 SHARES OF COMMON 
1929 Midwest Stock Exchange STOCK OUTSTANDING 


(formerly Chicago) eNO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


1937 New York Stock Exchange 106,848 SHARES OF 4% CUMULATIVE 
1949 San Francisco Stock Exchange PREFERRED STOCK OUTSTANDING 
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' BILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
16 


vw 


4 =P 1 ' a 
36 '37 38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘4! 


OUN TING surpluses 

chilled the world demand 

for grain in 1953 and prices 
declined in search of a level at 
which buyers would become in- 
terested. 

The drama of price moyements, 
pulling one way in response to 
supply and demand conditions, 
and another in response to the 
government price support pro- 
gram, was mirrored on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

The tempo of trading interest 
‘quickened and the volume of grain 
and soybean futures trading ex- 
panded to 12,763,079,000 bushels 
in the Chicago market, exceeding 
that of the ‘preceding year by 
1,534,000,000 bushels. It was the 
largest total since 1937. The in- 
crease was largely the result of 
heavier trading in wheat, whose 
volume was 3,648,142,000 bushels 
as against 2,588,072,000 in 1952. 
Soybean futures volume also was 
large at 3,552,987,000 bushels as 
compared with 3,008,770,000 bush- 
els the year before. 

The flow of cash grain into 
commercial channels shrank very 
materially as a larger portion was 
drawn into the government sup- 


‘ 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING VOLUME BY YEARS 
Chicago Board of Trade 


‘42 43 ‘44 445 ‘a6 ‘47 «48 «49 «50 6'51 «'52 «'53 


Grain prices drop on. 


mounting surpluses 


port program. Receipts of grain 
and soybeans in Chicago dropped 
to 198,449,000 bushels from the 
1952 total of 234,085,000 bushels, 
the decrease being mainly in corn 
and oats arrivals. 

At the close of 1953 the govern- 
ment had an inventory of about 
430,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
337,517,000 bushels of corn, in 
addition to sizeable amounts of 
other grain. This compared with 
the inventory as of December 31, 
1952, of 132,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 280,000,000 bushels of 
corn. 


More for Loan Program 


In addition, as of December 15, 
1953, there were 419,433,000 bush- 
els of 1953 crop wheat and 89,629,- 
000 bushels of corn in the price 
support program, the bulk of 
which will probably be turned 
over to the government on matur- 
ity of the loans. The amount of 
wheat under support is expected 
to exceed last season’s 455,000,000 
bushels, while more corn will be 
added before the loan period ex- 
pires. 

United States export trade in 
wheat started to fall off early in 


ail 


FACTORY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


We can effect a substan- 
tial saving for you with 
our combined policy, cov- 
ering against the hazards 
of fire, sprinkler leakage, 
windstorm, explosion, riot 
and civil commotion (in- 
cluding physical and ma- 
licious damage), aircraft 
and other vehicles, and 
smoke damage, on manu- 
facturing properties and 
warehouses. 


——————— 


NO CO-INSURANCE 
RESTRICTIONS 


ee ee 


Pamphlets pertaining to 
fire protection will be fur- 
nished free to our, mem- 
bers, architects and engi- 
neers upon request. 


Home Office 


Protection Mutual 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Phone CE. 6-2475 


4500 W. Belmont 


Walter H. Johnson 


Candy Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“POWER HOUSE” 


and 


JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS FUDGE 


SPring 7-2424 jf. 
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SMALL 


You can depend on UNIVERSAL for complete facilities to 
render fast, efficient service and cooperation in solving your 
transportation and marine insurance problems. Do as the 
largest brokers for important corporations are doing—place 
your business—no matter how big—with this experienced 


transportation and marine insurance organization. 


* 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC.. MANAGERS 
1045 Insurance Exchange Chicago 4, Illinois 


New York Seattle San Francisco 
Los Angeles Philadelphia 


VENTED If YOU are the Mr. Fixit 


AND UNVENTED TYPES. 


bale tee around your home, you need extra heat 
ROOM THERMOSTATS in your basement workshop. Ask your 
ae howe: neighborhood plumbing or heating con- 


tractor about the Clow 


Gasteam Radiators 
The Radiators That Make Their Own 
STEAM HEAT WITH GAS 
Manufactured by 
JAMES B. CLOW & SONS e CHICAGO 80, ILL. 
Telephone KEdzie 3-4040 


| The oats ‘harvest was 1,216,416,000 


| 427,000 bushels in 1952. However, 


1953 and the decline became ever 
more pronounced after July 1, 
when the current season started. 
During the first six months of the 
current season wheat and wheat 
products exports amounted to 
only about 105,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly 50,000,000 bushels less than 
in the similar period in 1952. 

Movement of grain out of Chi- 
cago suffered because of the fall 
ing off in export trade, and also 
because crops were good in the 
states east of Chicago. Shipments 
of grain and soybeans amounted to 
98,276,000 bushels, against 120,- 


more oats were shipped from Chi- 
cago warehouses than were re- 
ceived. Receipts of 21,000,000 
bushels were smallest since 1944. 

One of the interesting develop- 
ments of the year was the with- 
drawal of the British from the 
International Wheat Agreement. 
This action was in recognition of 
the excessive supplies available in 
exporting countries, which gave 
the British, world’s largest import- 
ers of wheat, assurance they were 
not likely to get hurt pricewise. 


New Record Wheat Crop 


World wheat production in 
1953 is estimated at 7,045,000,000 
bushels, only three percent below 
the record 1952 crop. Of this, 
Europe produced about 1,700,000,- 
000 bushels, one of its largest 
crops and up 60,000,000 bushels 
from the preceding year. Asia’s 
1,610,000,000 bushels was the larg- 
est in the past two years. 

United States grain crops were 
good and included 1,169,000,000— 
bushels of wheat, against 1,299,- 
000,000 -bushels in 1952. Corn 
production was 3,176,615,000 bush- 
els, against 3,279,000,000 in 1952. 


bushels, against 1,260,127,000 in 
1952. The soybean crop was hurt 
by the hot and dry spell in August” 
and yielded only 262,341,000 bush- 
els where better than 300,000,000 
bushels was earlier expected. As a 
result, the price of soybeans ad- 
vanced quite sensationally in the 
closing months of the year. Carry 
over supplies from previous crops 
were heavy for both wheat and 
corn and thus there is more grain 
available than a year ago in the 
face of somewhat smaller 1953 
crops. ‘ 
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Wheat Corn Oats Soybeans All Grain 
| Et aie Se 1753692 226,966 217,517 322,466 1,002,687 
’ Feb. 226,537 258,861 250,974 255,703 1,047,717 
Mar. 182,226 195,555 163,078 313,035 913,718 
Apr. 192,034 182,115 168,514 249,238 860,876 
May _. 215,546 181,000 144,039 277,264 886,645 
tune: .. 440,318 303,591 176,782 261,865 1,289,044 
July _. 466,658 251,270 145,944 241,266 1,171,746 
pAug, 560,310 234,902 172,487 162,443 1,205,959 
ep trea 383,078 239,656 105,841 256,308 1,062,304 
, Oct. 245,365 259,759 88,296 331,774 994,223 
| Nov. 302,496 265,915 104,042 404,855 1,172,636 
Dec. =e 297,852 207,972 136,907 476,770 1,155,524 
Total ... 3,648,142 2,807,562 1,874,421 3,552,987 12,763,079 
Total _ 2,588,072 2,709,841 2,350,391 3,088,770 11,229,310 
Total 3,518,267 2,496,387 1,714,983 2,396,864 10,621,121 
Total - 2,991,644 1,900,650 1,219,730 3,906,799 10,545,966 
Total — 3,617,785 2,526,460 776,852 2,545,051 9,745,196 
Total — 3,208,209 3,739,934 1,647,819 522,620 9,153,955 
Total _. 4,294,240 3,389,151 2,780,632 18,875 10,933,602 
Total 277.950 661,444 2,877,738 4,401,595 
Total .._ 2,044,704 363,640 1,720,188 7,213,608 
Total 1,584,436 — 182,468 68 soOlke mee eee | 5,656,700 
Total - 1,825,161 204,761 691,327 445 4,754,756 
Total _ 1,905,649 1,287,348 318,669 193,762 4,677,490 
Total _ 3,800,866 783,918 371,395 994,466 6,280,353 
Total — 5,444,785 898,930 228,733 134,971 6,986,633 
Total _ 5,026,736 1,444,357 381,886 79,943 7,141,504 
Total 5,683,442 1,495,336 215,182 23,478 7,497,441 
Total 10,889,144 2,546,361 898,987 27,318 14,680,435 
mRotal 1936) 2 7,342,880 1,995,674 896,907 11,838 10,454,557 
GRAIN FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
1953 1952 1951 1950 
Pie nal (ipa A0lo. $2.00" Gi S200. pe an Oo = 
Heby= ~ 22844 @ 2.3974 247144@ 2.51% $243 @$2.591%4 $1.8814 @ $1.97%4 
Dohme . 231544 @ 240%  2474%4@ 2.52 241 @ 2.534%, 1964@ 2.12% 
2.2754 @ 2.354%, 2.38%.@ 249% 24916 @ 2.57% 2.05354@ 2.1914 
- 210 @ 2.30 2.395% @ 2433%% 2.4154 @ 2.545% 2.1634@ 2.25 
. 1.9614 @ 2.14 2.3454 @ 241% 2.3814 @ 2.4634 2.1234 @ 2.25 
.~ 1.995% @ 2.0814 2.3535, @ 240% 2.35354@ 244% 2.25 2.381 
~ 181 @ 2.04% 2.3534 @ 2.423, 24014, @ 24534 2.2532 @ 2.32% 
. 1.865%4@ 1.9974 2324%.@ 2.39144 -2438%4.@ 2.4754 2.217% @ 2.31% 
_ 1.8934 @ 1.983% 2.324,@ 2.39 2.4552 @ 2.5612 2.1814@ 2.27% 
- 1.9374 @ 2.0334 2.3134 @ 2.3934 -2.5034@ 2.68 2.2334 @ 2.31 
@ 2.08% 2.28%6@ 2.36% 2.57 @ 2.70%, 2.25 @ 242% 
MAY WHEAT 
1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 
poOme\= $2.04 @ $2.21 $2.372 @ $2.4214 $2.4114 @ $2.487% $2.097% @ $2.24 
__.... 2.054% @ 2.16% 2.384%@ 24454 2.38 @ 2.47 2.24 @ 2.383% 
. 1.8634 @ 2.10% 24274 @ 2.48 2.4134 @ 2.465% 2.244%, @ 2.323% 
1.884%,@ 199% 241%4@ 245% 245% @ 2.5114 2.264% @ 2.331% 
1.934% @ 2.0414, 241% @ 2.4834 24934 @ 2.58% 2:23 @ 2.32% 
ee 1.9834 @ 2.07 242 @ 2493, 2.51% @ 2.62% 2.284,@ 2.37 
2.0334 @ 2.11% 235144@ 245% 2.547% @ 2.654% 2.294%.@ 2.465% 
2.2934 @ 2.38 2.5154 @ 2.57% 241% @ 2.55 
2.214 @ 2.327% 24834 @ 2.54 2.454% @ 2.607% | 
2.2248 @ 2.32% 2.4834 @ 2.56 2.4134 @ 2.5034 
2.1572 @ 2.25% 2.40% @ 2.5214 24572 @ 2.525% 
2.103%, @ 2.18% 240% @ 2.5014 233 @ 2.49% 
i 
DECEMBER CORN 
1953 1952 1951 1950 
Jans) == =- 31.6014 @ 31.64% $1-75¥2.@ $1.80 2 $1.1214 @ $1.18 
; = te 161% 169 @ 1.76 $1.70Y%4 @ $1.844%4 1.1034 @ 1.17 
16134 1.6954@ 1.78% 1.644 @ 172% 116 @ 1.26% 
1.573% 1.6654@ 1.76% 1.687% @ 1.7334 1.24 @ 1.305% 
1.5674  1.6654@ 1.72% 161 @ 1.693% 129% @ 1.375% 
1.48 1.70% @ 1.773% = 1.54 1.654% 1.303% @ 1.4034 
1464 1664%@ 1.75% 1.573%4@ 1.64% 140%,@ 148% 
1.48 1.72 @ 1.783% 161 @ 1.68% 1.4034, @ 1.48 
1.50 167 @ 1.754% 167 @ L777, 143 1.497% 
151% 1634@ 169% 1.735%,@ 1.801%, 1.447,@ 1.56 
15744 16384@ 1.684 1.76%@ 1.9254 1.5444@ 1.65% 
1.573% 161144@ 1.69 1.8734 @ 1.964 1.59% @ 1.71% 
MAY CORN 
1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 
aN ery st $1.47%4 @ $1.534% $1.77 @$180% _-2---_.._ $1.3414 @ $1.4354 
july = ~ 1433, @. 1.52% 1.7034 @ 1.8054 $162 @$169,4 144% @ 1.523, 
Aug. __ 1.3834 @ 153% 1774@ 184% 1664 @ 1.73% 145 @ 1.52% 


as oe Seat a oe ee a Se ee a eee? Ae PE ee 


GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 


Volume of sales in bushels of wheat, corn, oats and soybeans, and total of all 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of Trade (000 omitted) 
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Be sure 
to say... 


Ea 


Milky Way goes all out to 
win your affections. Its 
super-thick coating of pure 
milk chocolate holds a pair 
of delightful surprises. 
There’s smooth, creamy 
caramel to tease you. Soft, 
chocolate malted nougat to 
please. Enjoy a bar today. 
Tomorrow you’ll be sure 
to say... 


May 


A product of MARS, Incorporated 
2019 North Oak Park Ave., Chicago 35 


Lang, Weise & Cella 


Real Estate 
Building Management 
Insurance 


308 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RAndolph 6-2574 


Tools and Dies 


Congress Tool & Die Works 
622 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 6 


RAndolph 6-4171 


100 = 


We Insure 

the SAPETY of 

ae Sa Wigs 
Ge 


Mo Cost 


SAFETY 
OF YOUR 
SAVINGS 


Savings at work 
here are sate; 
and profitable. 


ROOSEVELT, £3 
ry CHICAGO _ hy 


Cook County Council of 
Insured Savings Associations 


Federal Home Loan 
Bank System 


CHICAGO 

CASTER & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
INDUSTRIAL 

INSTITUTIONAL 

OFFICE & HOME 


CASTERS and WHEELS 
CHICAGO STOCK 


2216 N. Lincoln GRaceland 7-2377 


DISNEY COLOR-AD, INC. 


LOW COST 
COLOR ADVERTISING 


320 S. Franklin 


HArrison 7-5213 


Sept. _. 147%@ 1.5434 1.72% @ 1.80% 1.724 @ 1.835% 
Oct S222 ~ 145% @ 1.54% 169% @ 174% 1.794 @ 1.85% 
1.714% @ 1.753% 1.80% @ 1.95% 
1.65144 @ 1.76 1.8974 @ 1.9814 
1.624 @ 168% 187 @ 1.94% 
152 @ 164% L774 @ 1.87% 
155 @ 162144, 1.791% @ 1.88 
1.553%4 @ 1.5934 1.76 @ 1.86% 
1.554%4@ 1.58% 1.76% @ 1.85 
DECEMBER OATS 
1953 1952 1951 
Jano 8 ee eee 
Reba $0.79V% @ $0.8034 $0. . @ $0.8434 $0.89 @ $0. 99, 
Many 14344 @ .719%/ 871% 84 @ 903% 
Oh) eee 75 781 30% @ 85 87 93 
Mayes = 124%2@ _ .78% 80 8374 85144 @ .9034 
Junese ss 1A4@ 77 8134@ 86% 7742 @ - 88 
july SS 7442 @ .17%4 83 @ .861% 79 82% 
TR ips See 7234 @ .19% 86 91 803% @ .854% 
SEPt yeaa 2 164% 834. @ 8914 82144 @ _ 88 
Oct 734, @ 183% 8234 @ 87 8634 @ 91% 
Nov 7414 @ 785% 8254 @ 884 8934 @ 1.01% 
Dec. yes <= 75 @ .79% 8334 @ 874 94144 @ 1.00% 
CASH GRAIN PRICE RANGE 
Range of cash grain prices (contract grade) for the year 1953, with comparisons: 
WHEAT 
$2.5514 @ $2.5614 
$2.33 2.52 @ 2.52 
2.321 2.52 @ 2.524% 
247 @ 248% 
EO Ben 2 Malta 244 @ 9246 
2.0634 2.1934 @ 2.36 
2.0454 2.20 @ 2.34% 
es) 2.244%, @ 2.3544 
2.00 221 “@s 2:09 
2.04 2:28 2.42 
2.0734 2.281%, @ 2.4114 
2.17 2.304 @ 2.362 
CORN 
1953 1952 
[aM cae ee $1.5934 @ $1.6514 $1. oe @ $2.00 
A - 1.514 @ 1.62% 1.80 @ 1.8914 
.. 1.5534 @ 1.6314 77 @ 1.91% 
1.54% a 1.621% 1.80 @ 1.8914 
._ 15914 @ 1.64% 1.8144 @ 1.89 
— 151% @ 1.63% 1.7734 @ 1.90 
. 1.544%, @ 1.64 1.7744 @ 1.86% 
— 157% @ 1.68 1.79144 @ 187% 
— 162% @ 1.72 1.70 @ 1.86 
-144 @ 165% 151 @ 176% 
. 1414 @ 1.60% 1.5634 @ 1.6814 
ee 1.5244 @ 1.6234 1.58% @ 1.72 
OATS 
1953 1952 
Jal) sgt 8414 @ $0.95 $0. ie @ $1.0634 
P 164@ 90% @ 99% 
ali) 86 ‘029% @ 1.00 
753%, @ 85 8734@ 97 
71W%,@ 84% 82 @ 92% 
714%@ 82% 814 @ 87 
734% @ 8234 79% @ 286% 
7444@ 87% 85 92 
75 8134 8644 @_ .96 
77% @ _ 85 @_ .9%6 
784,@ _ .84 ROM EG yerc0 
79/4 861% 86 @_ .98 
SOYBEANS 
1953 1952 
a $2.94 @ $3.03 
See 3.02 @ 3.06 
SE BD epee es oe 
owe “2. 8914 
. 2.9814 2.96% @ 3.1134 
ste 2.8114 3.25 S 3.2854 
Se a Slee 2.76Y2 3.23 @ 3.30% 
TOYS. oh a ca ea ee 
2.8044 @ 3.07% 
2.88144 @ 2.984 


2.9414 


COMMERCE 
1484 @ 1 55Y 
1.6014 


1.681, @ 1.8154 


1950 
$0.6214 @ $0.63 
62 @ 63 
6374 @ 
6734 @ 
7314 @ 
7134 @ 
7534 @ 
765 @ 82 
791% @ 
B04@ . 
8434 @ 97 
937% 2 1.00 


$2.41 @ $2.50 
2.601% 
247, 
2.52 
@ 2.50% 
2.3834 
2.37 
2.49 
2.4914 
2.52 
2.5814 
2.6315 


1951 


sl. 73% @ $1.84 

2 
137% 3 
1 


1951 


97 @ 1.03% 
95 @ 1.02% 
86144 @ 1.004 
75y%.@ 938% 
7644 @ .88% 
814@ 86 

8344@ 94% 
88 98 

97 @ 1.12% 


9844 @ 1.07% 


1951 


$3.14 @ $3.29 
3.3314 @ 3.36 


3.25 
“3.154 @ 3.23Ye 
3.184 


"2.82% @ 3.001, 
291 @ 3.03Y 
3.044 @ 3.07 
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They sleep soundly and unafraid. The adult world to 
em is a source of strength, offering protection. 


But their adult world of thinking, working Americans 
alizes today that a secure future for these youngsters is 
jeopardy. There are forces working to destroy our free- 
ms, undermine our security, and change our way of life. 


Standing as a bulwark for the future security of these 
ungsters is our free enterprise system. Farmer, business- 
an, factory employe, professional man work together for 
e greater strength of our country. 


International Harvester, tracing its origins back over a 
mdred years, pledges its continued support to the system 
at has made our nation and our people prosper. 
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We at Harvester, both employes and management, pledge 
our best efforts in the same direction for the years to come 
in order to contribute still more to the welfare of all of us 
... to the end that these youngsters may have the secure 
future we so deeply wish for them. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER °::.’ 


Farm Equipment for easier, more profitable farming °* trucks for befter 
transport * industrial power for road-building and earth- 
moving ° refrigeration for befter preservation of food 


N 


Wer .4 £4 #¢ € fx 


SPECIFY 


TEXAS 
FREIGHT 


COMPANY, 
INC. 


whe 
Ble DSi 
Koute” 


The dependable-speedy 
personalized 
FORWARDER SERVICE 
TO TEXAS 
also 
ECONOMICAL 
COASTWISE SERVICE 
14 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Heavy marketings lower 


ARKETINGS of meat ani- 
mals were heavy last year, 


and prices softened, except 


' in the case of hogs whose price was 


substantially higher on sharply re- 
duced supplies. 

Chicago received 6,442,131 head 
of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and 
lambs in 1953, against 6,720,371 in 
1952 and 6,158,614 in 1951. Cattle 
receipts were 2,297,943 head, about 
24 per cent more than in 1952. 
There were also more calves, sheep 
and lamps than in 1952, but these 
increases were offset by the smallest 
hog run in years, 3,187,023 head, 
a decline of 681,847 from the 1952 
total. 

The total value of meat animals 
received in Chicago in 1953 was 
$741,217,281, a figure exceeded in 
only two years since 1919, and with- 
in $37,421,555 of the big 1952 valu- 
ation. 

Cattle prices declined under the 


| big receipts and the average price 
| in the Chicago market for the year 


dropped to $23.85 per hundred 


cattle prices, hogs up 


pounds, lowest since 1946 and $9.50 
below the 1952 average. The aver- 
age price of hogs in Chicago was— 
$21.65, the highest since 1948 and ~ 
third highest annual average of 
record since Civil War days. The — 
1952 average hog price was $17.90. 
The all-time record average price 
of $24.65 was established in 1947. 


Hog Prices Topped Beef 


At times during the year hogs — 
sold at prices higher than those for 
prime steers. The peak price for 
hogs was $27.70, in July. The 
price dropped to $20.40 in late Oc- 
tober, then rose sharply to a high — 
of $26 in late December. ' 

United States production of beef 
in 1953 was the largest in history — 
at 12,279,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over 1952 pro- 
duction. The former record was 
10,432,000,000 pounds in 1947. To- 
tal meat output for the nation was 
24,625,000,000 pounds, second only 
to the 1944 production of 25,178,- 
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000,000 pounds and 1,590,000,000 
pounds larger than in 1952. 

The huge tonnage of beef was 
consumed almost entirely by Amer- 
icans. Per capita consumption 
broke records and retailers sold 
more beef than ever before because 
of the widespread publicity attend- 
ing the marked decline in prices to 
lowest levels in years. Beef was 
consumed even faster than it was 
produced at times, so that cold stor- 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD 
OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


SHEEP, LAMBS 


50 


age stock fell behind 1952 on 
occasion even though production 
was running more than 40 per cent 
ahead of the year previous. 


Herd Building Slowed 


A slow-down in the program of 
herd building, in progress several 
years, added to the huge tonnage of 
meat that flowed to market. Small- 
er buying by cattle feeders in the 
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corn belt developed in the face of 
heavier offerings of feed stock from 
the range. As a result, many cattle 
and calves went for slaughter that 
would have gone into féedlots un- 
der more encouraging conditions, 

The nation’s pork production in 
1953, including farm slaughter, was 
estimated at 10,097,000,000 pounds, 
a reduction of 1,450,000,000 pounds 
from the 1952 tonnage. It was esti- 
mated that 77,670,000 hogs were 
butchered during the year, as com- 
pared with 86,712,000 head in 1952 
and 85,581,000 in 1951. Total pork 
output set a five-year low, and lard 
showed the widest decline. 

A marked trend toward produc- 
tion of more meat-type hogs, as 
well as the selling of hogs at a 
younger age, had an important ef 
fect on pork and lard production. 
Lard output for the year was the 
smallest since 1946. Slaughter re- 
ports showed that during the first 
ten months of 1953 inspected pack- 
ers processed 21% pounds less lard 
per hog than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1952. 

Imports of pork in 1953 attract- 
ed by favorable prices, broke all 
records. The volume was estimated 
at 150,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with the former record imports of 
70,000,000 pounds in 1952. 


Sheep and Lamb Prices Off 


The decline in sheep and lamb 
prices was one of the widest of 
record. Buyers on the Chicago 
market paid an average of $22.30, 
the lowest annual average since 
1946. This was $4.20 less than in 
1952 and $13.30 less than in 1951. 
Heavier production and some of 
the stiffest competition ever known 
from other meats and poultry, 
especially beef and veal, kept 
lamb markets under severe pres- 
sure most of the year. 

From the record peak of $42.50 
in March of 1951, top quality 
lambs tumbled to a low of 
$20.50 in November of last year. 
Output of lamb and mutton in 
1953 was 710,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 648,000,000 in 
1952 and 521,000,000 in 1951. 

Lack of good pasture forced 
sheepmen in the plains states and 
the southwest to move lambs to 
market earlier than was intended, 
and consequently a large percent- 
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age of off-grade animals reached 
the market. 

Production of hogs is increas- 
ing and there are still large num- 
bers of cattle on feed in the United 
States. Many people in the trade 
think meat production in the year 
ahead will set a new record. 


Receipts of livestock at Chicago as 


published in the Annual Report by ; 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Company S 
of Chicago; and valuation of various ® 
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Trading floor of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


Mercantile Exchange trade 


hits new high record 


trading in commodity futures 
on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change reached a new record high 
in 1953. More than a quarter of a 
million contracts changed hands 
last year, and the value of the com- 


Fis the fifth consecutive year, 


' modities traded surpassed $1.5 bil- 


lion. This was 6 per cent above 
the previous record, set in 1952, 
and 50 per cent above the 1947-51 
average. 

Measured in carloads, the ex- 
change’s 1953 volume represented 
253,000 cars compared with 240,000 
in 1952. 

The lion’s share of 1953 trading 
was accounted for by eggs and 
onions. Butter, once a_ heavily 
traded commodity, was a poor 
third in volume. Turkeys and po- 
tatoes, in which trading was rela- 
tively light, were at the bottom of 
the trading list. 

In December trading was_ ini- 
tiated in a new contract—round 
red potatoes. Round reds are grown 
in several middle-western states 
and with Idaho russets are the 
principal type consumed in the 
Chicago area. A material increase 


in the trading in round reds is ex- 
pected in 1954. Idaho russets have 
been traded on the mercantile ex- 
change for several years. i 

Futures prices in eggs have rarely 
moved in as narrow a range as 
they did in 1953. The October con- 
tract fluctuated within a 7-cent 
range from January to October 
before dropping about 5 cents dur- 
ing the last few weeks of the con- 
tract. Storage holdings of eggs 
were the smallest on record. While 
domestic per capita consumption: 
was off slightly from the 1952 rec 
ord, total national consumption 
actually increased as a result of 
population growth. 

Farmers experienced one of their 
better years as far as cash returns 
for eggs were concerned. Govern- 
ment statistics showed that the av- 
erage farm.price for eggs during’ 
1953 was slightly above 100 per 
cent of parity. 

While egg prices were holdin 
stable in 1953, onion prices were on 
a year-long toboggan ride. Grow- 
ing conditions were ideal, and the 
late summer onion crop turned ou 
to be the second largest on record 
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totaling 36 million sacks. ‘This 
bumper harvest materially affected 
prices. The November contract, 
which sold at $1.70 per 50-Ib. sack 
in March, dropped to 78 cents by 
early November. The volume of 
hedging was unusually large as 
merchants sought protection 
against price risks. 

In the ‘butter futures market, the 
lack of activity was due chiefly to 
the over-abundance of supplies and 
the government support program. 
Hedging was unnecessary so long 
as the government bought the sur- 
plus output. Beginning April 1, 
the government bought more than 
227 million pounds of butter in 
1953 to maintain the price at 90 
per cent of parity. Encouraged by 
this ever-ready sales outlet, domes- 
tic creameries increased their 
churnings 20 per cent over their 
1952 level. Liberal milk produc- 


; tion, due in part to a larger cow 


population, also played a part in 
forcing creameries to produce more 
butter than was needed. 

Officials of the exchange look 
forward to a continuing increase 


| in trading volume this year. Ever- 


ette B. Harris, who was elected 
president of the exchange in June, 
1953, said: “Tremendous and _ far 
reaching decisions as to ‘the future 
course of agricultural commodi- 
ties in the United States are im- 
perative for 1954. The Secretary of 
Agriculture faces one of the coun- 
try’s most difficult problems, but 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
Shell Eggs 


(Cents per dozen in units of 14,400 doz.) 


Delivery month Open High Low Close. 
January; 1953.) 2 ee 39.90 46.25 37.20 46.20 — 46.25 
September 1953 _ See Ss ed ee 45.50 54.85 43.50 52.50 — 52.65 
October 1953 - ae SS OU) 54.00 43.75 53.50 — 53.75 
November 1953 _ a, ee ee EAD OD) 51.75 41.45 42.65 — 43.50 
December 1953 _ eee ee ae Oe 1 Hf) 48.50 40.90 47.50 — 48.00 
January, 1954 = > Bee . 41.00 47.60 39.50 44,15 

Butter 

(Cents per otal in units of 20,000 pounds) 

January «19539 eee 10.25 75.00 63.15 63.25 
March 1953 _.. Ghat aaa 68.50 68.50 58.75. 63.50 
November 1953 _.__ = 59:50 66.50 58.50 65.25 

Onions 

hea and cents per 50-lb. sack in units of 30,000 Ibs.) 

January O53 «4 ae ee ee a.40 3.60 1.97 3.60 
February 1958" _ 2 ieee ee ee 7) 4.25 2.20 3.46 
March 1953 _____ 3.05 4.75 2.36 3.72 — 3.65 
November 1953 —__-___ Bee ag! Bh 1.90 .78 96 
January 195402 eee 1.82 1.87 62 62 

Potatoes 

(Dollars and cents per cwt., in units of 36,000 lbs.) 

January.1953 22 = ee 5.75 5.75 4.50 5.10 
March 1953 ___. ERE bn A ae. 5.05 6.00 4.60 5.85 
November 1953 ro en 3.20 3.65 3.00 3.00 
January }1954° == ae ee 3.75 4.00 $.08 3.15 
January 1954. (Reds) 22 ee ed 2.25 2.00 2.00 
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we believe that Secretary Benson 
has the ability, the tenacity, an 
the will to solve, or at least go a 
long way toward solving, that 
problem. Almost all of the com- 
modities traded on the exchange, 
which include eggs, butter, onions, 
potatoes, and turkeys, will be fa- 
vorably affected by action to be 
taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture during 1954. We believe 
that the very fact that these deci- 
sions must be taken and will be 
taken, cannot mean other ‘than 
increased volume of trading both 
in hedging and speculation on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange.” 

Mr. Harris said that the Feb- 
ruary, 1954, action of Secretary 
Benson in reducing the govern- 
ment support price for butter from 
90 per cent to 75 per cent of parity, 
effective April 1, was “a step in the 
right direction.” Additional action 
by the government toward dispos- 
ing of its huge butter stocks could 
mean a great increase in the trad- 
ing in that commodity on the ex- 
change, he said. 

During 1953 the exchange con- 
tinued to expand its ticker system 
which provides price and market 
information to its 500 members 
and thousands of customers from 
coast to coast. The exchange also 
conducted a vigorous educational 
program nationally to acquaint 
the public with its functions and 
with its services to the marketing 
economy. 


Carriers handle big tonnage 


HE nation’s transport  car- 

riers enjoyed exceptionally 

good business during 1953 and 
were financially able to continue 
to improve service and expand 
facilities for the benefit of the ship- 
ping and traveling public. The 
ton- miles of freight transported 
during the year were the second 
largest in history, being exceeded 
only in 1951. 

The railroads handled an esti- 
mated 610 billion ton-miles, which 
was just slightly under the previous 
year. Net railroad income was 9 
per cent above 1952 and allowed 
the roads to earn 4.23 per cent on 
average net investment as com- 
pared with 4.16 per cent the pre- 
vious year. 

Intercity highway transportation 
during 1953 carried an estimated 
200 billion ton-miles, an increase 
of 16 billion ton-miles or about 
9 per cent from 1952. Air carriers, 
_barge lines, pipelines, and freight 

forwarders also experienced a rec- 
ord volume of traffic. 


eae 


Improved earnings made it pos- 
sible for the railroads to make 
equipment and road property ex- 
penditures of $1,250,000,000 in 
1953. In particular, the carriers 
made substantial additions to their 
freight car fleets and locomotive 
units. The motor carrier industry 
purchased $2,800,000,000 worth of 
new equipment, bringing the na- 
tion’s truck fleet to 9,215,000 reg- 
istered units. About 8,600 miles of 
new pipe line were constructed for 
the handling of crude and refined 
petroleum products. Inland water- 
ways and air carriers augmented 
and improved their equipment to 
meet the soaring volume of busi- 
ness. 

Railroad freight rates generally 
remained unchanged during 1953. 
The last general rate advance was 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Ex Parte 
175 proceeding and became effec- 
tive May 2, 1952. There were, how- 
ever, some territorial increases and 
adjustments in motor carrier rates. 


Santa Fe Ry. photo 


at higher net 


Most noteworthy was the continu- 
ing trend of the motor carriers to 
adjust rates to the railroad so- 
called Docket No. 28300 basis. This 
scale of rates is presently applicable 
on truck traffic in certain areas and 
is being given serious considera- 
tion in others. Rates of the Railway 
Express Agency were boosted about 
15 per cent,. effective August 30, 
1953. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized a 36 pei 
cent increase in parcel post rates, 
effective October 1, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board approved an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in air freight 
minimum rates, effective Novem- 
ber 20. 


No Major Legislation 


Although considerable transpor- 
tation legislation was introduced 
during the first session of the 83rd 
Congress, none of any consequence 
was enacted before the August 3 
adjournment. One of the most im- 
portant pending measures is the 
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“Time Lag” bill which would ex- — 


pedite the granting of rate in- 
creases to carriers when such 
increases are necessary to meet 
rising operating costs. Extensive 
debate is expected on this measure 
during the current session. The 
controversial St. Lawrence Seaway 
project was reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations but did not reach the 
floor of the Senate during the first 


i session. It was, however, one of 


the first major subjects considered 
in the opening days of the second 
session, and on January 20, 1954, 
the measure passed the Senate by 
a vote of 51 to 33. It now faces a 
stiff battle in the House. 


Federal Barge Sold 


The sale of the government: 
owned Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, operators of the Federal 
Barge Lines, to private interests 
was announced in July, 1953, by 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 


Weeks. The sale was approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in December and the line is 
now being operated under the 
name of Federal Barge Lines, Inc. 
The action ended 36 years of gov- 
ernment competition with private 
transportation interests on the 
Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. 

Reorganization Plan No. 10, 
which requires the separation of 
air mail payments and subsidies, 
went into effect when both houses 
of Congress failed to disapprove 
the plan before recessing. It trans- 
fers the payment of airline subsi- 
dies from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Three replacements were made 
on the ll-man Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1953. Owen 
Clarke of Yakima, Wash., replaced 
Commissioner William J. Patter- 
son who retired; Howard G. Freas 
of Oakland, Cal., succeeded Wil- 
liam E. Lee, retired, and Kenneth 
H. Tuggle of Barbourville, Ky., 
succeeded Walter M. W. Splawn, 
retired. In August E. F. Hamm, 
Jr... was appointed managing di- 
rector of the commission, a post 
created on the recommendation of 
the Wolf Management Engineer- 
ing Company following a survey 
of the commission’s organization 
and operations. George W. Laird 
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was appointed secretary of the 
Commission. He had been serving 
as acting secretary since the re- 
tirement of William P. Bartel on 
August 31, 1952. 24 

The Civil Aeronautics Board ap- 
proved the petition of Postmaster 
General Summerfield for authority 
to contract with the air lines for 
transportation of first class mail by 
air on an experimental basis. The 
plan was placed into effect in 
October on movements between 
Chicago and New York City, and 
Chicago and Washington, D. C. 
The rates paid to the airlines is 
comparable to the cost of shipping 
first class mail by rail. The merger 
of Flying Tiger Line and Slick 
Airways, Inc., which was under 
consideration during 1953, was ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on January 7, 1954. The 
merger unites the nation’s two larg- 
est all-freight air carriers. 

What 1954 holds for the carriers 
depends largely on general eco- 
nomic conditions during the next 


12 months. While the volume of 
trafic will probably dip slightly 
under 1953, the outlook is gener- 
ally good. The element of trans- 
portation costs will be a more 
important factor in the decisions 
of industrial traffic executives. 
More intensive sales activity by the 
carriers will also be necessary in 
the face of sharper competition 
and some decline in business ac- 
tivity. ‘Transportation legislation 
will require careful analysis by 
both shippers and carriers. Two 
of the most important matters on 
which Congressional action will 
be asked are the “Time Lag” bill 
to speed up the procedure for 
granting carrier rate increases, and 
legislation proposing repeal or 
modification of Public Law 199 
which reduced the size and weight 
limits on parcel post packages mov- 
ing between first class post offices. 
Trailer-on-flat-car service promises 
to be another subject of paramount 
importance which must be given 
careful study in 1954. 


Rail operating income rose: 


passenger traffic dropped 


HILE ton-miles of freight 
WW rented by the railroads in 

1953 were slightly under the 
previous year, revenue carloadings 
increased 0.8 per cent from 1952. 
Net railway operating income was 
approximately $1,125,000,000, an 
increase of $47,000,000 above 1952. 


Revenue passenger-miles declined 
about 7 per cent below the 1952 
total. 

In March the railroads asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make permanent the increases 
in freight rates previously author- 
ized in Ex Parte No. 175 and 
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Incentive Campaigns 


and 


Liquidating Premium Programs 


An organization capable of planning your 
entire incentive program, either in sales 
or employee campaigns— more than 1000 
companies use our service—a selection of 
1,400 nationally advertised items available 
at our wholesale prices for prize purposes. 


WRITE OR CALL 


ROSS COLES 


G&G COMPANY INC. 
333 W. LAKE ST. 


AN dover 3-0653 


7ée PRIZE 
of 


COVER & CANTOR CO. 


Professional 
AUCTIONEERS 
LIQUIDATORS 
APPRAISERS 
We Will Buy For Cash 


Or Will Sell Your — 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL BUSINESS 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 
MACHINERY OR 
INDUSTRIAL - EQUIPMENT 


ANdover 3-6305 


309 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


J. BEIDLER 


(CUamp & Lo. 
| INDUSTRIAL SPACE 
for every Purpose 
Will Build to Suit 


139 N. CLARK ST. 
RAndolph 6-0763 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Ee eer 


{ GIBSON-SPRINGS } 


Clips @ Clamps @ Small Stampings @ Wire Forms 


Mohawk Fhe William D. Gibson Company 


4-6622 DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


1800 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


NRL Am) abe en OS Fe) SY GRY TY ASE EE A AD aS SS SL ON MA MY) SN de 


Re PE DS SER PSY FY NE EE SEE HY ee ms em tT 


0 A eg a Se ee eee ee ee ee 


REALTORS 


Sales * Management ° Insurance 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


39 South La Salle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone ANdover 3-1300 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. ° CHICAGO 12 


COMMERCE. 
scheduled to expire on February 
28, 1954. While the Commission 
refused to allow the increases to 


become a permanent part of the 
rate structure, it nevertheless ex- 


| tended the advances to December 


31, 1955. The railroads’ request 
for a 45 per cent increase in rates 
for transporting mail was reduced 
to 10 per cent at the hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 


} mission in January, 1954, follow- 


ing a conference between rail and 
postal officials. An early decision 
is anticipated in this proceeding. 

The proposal of the eastern rail- 
roads to establish charges ranging 
from 10 cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds for performing pick-up and 
delivery service was found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be unjust and unreasonable in 
an order released last May. In lieu 
of the proposed charges the Com- 
mission suggested a uniform charge 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds. This 
commission-approved charge be- 


, came effective August 4, 1953. 


Western Trunk Line and South- 
western railroads also gave consid- 
eration during 1953 to establishing 
charges for pick-up and delivery 
service, but these proposals were 


| finally rejected by the carriers in 


January, 1954. 


Anti-trust Dismissed 


The government’s anti-trust suits 
against 47 western railroads were 
dismissed early in 1953 by the 
Federal District Court at Lincoln, 


; Neb. These suits were instituted 


in 1944 on the government’s com- 
plaint that the railroads unlawfully 
engaged in joint action in respect 
to their rates, fares and charges 
through rate bureaus or confer- 
ences. Dismissal of the suits was 
motivated by the passage of the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act by the 80th 
Congress. This act relieved com- 
mon carriers from operation of the 
anti-trust laws in entering into 
joint rate agreements if the agree- 
ments have been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There was a favorable develop- 
ment in the reparation cases in- 
volving 17 complaints in which the 


government sought an estimated — 


: $2,000,000,000 refund in = 


charges paid to the railroads from 
1941 to 1946. Interstate Com- 


| merce Commission Examiners 


Marion L. Boat and Howard 


| 
| 
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Hosmer, in their reports released 
in July, recommended dismissal of 
the complaints. The matter is 
still before the commission. 

In November, 1953, the commis- 
sion approved the new agreement 
between the railroads and _ the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
covering the pooling or division of 
traffic, service and earnings result- 
ing from the conduct of the express 
transportation business over the 
lines of the rail carriers. The new 
contract becomes effective March 
1, 1954, and will expire December 
eLO7S: 

One example of improvement in 
railroad service is the performance 
of package cars from Chicago. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 


Motor carriers were squeezed 


by rising taxes and fees 


HE motor carriers during 1953 

continued to chalk up records 

for the volume of traffic han- 
dled. Rising costs, however, 
caused increases.in the ratio of 
expenses to revenues during the 
latter months of the year. As a 
result serious consideration is now 
being given to further increases in 
transportation charges in most 
sections of the country. Rising 
taxes, increases in truck license fees 
and the establishment by certain 
states of axle-mile or ton-mile taxes 
were some of the major factors re- 
sponsible for spiraling operating 
expenses. 

The 68th Illinois General Assem- 
bly enacted the Illinois Motor 
Carrier of Property Act which for 
the first time regulates the busi- 
ness of transporting property for- 
hire over Illinois highways. The 
new law, which became effective 
January 1, 1954, requires the filing 
with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission of tariffs of rates and 
charges by common carriers and 
schedules of minimum charges by 
contract carriers. , 

Rates and charges for the trans- 
portation of small shipments con- 
tinued to be a subject of consider- 
able concern to both the motor 
carriers and the shippers. Lengthy 
hearings were held before the In- 


and Industry reports that the 77.1 | 
per cent on-schedule service dur- 


ing 1953 was the best record for | 


any year since 1942. The 80.5 per 
cent on-time service during De- 
cember, 1953, was better than any 
month since July, 1942. 

The railroads view 1954 with 
optimism and have planned im- 
provement programs during the 
year that will cost about $800,- 
000,000. The carriers, however, 
are confronted with demands for 
a huge increase in wages and fringe 
benefits from both their operating 
and non-operating employes. The 
financial results for 1954 depend 
heavily on the outcome of negotia- 
tions with these labor groups. 


terstate Commerce Commission 
early in 1953 to determine the 
justness, reasonableness and legal- 
ity of the controversial $1.50 sur- 
charge on all motor carrier ship- 
ments under 5,000 pounds in 
Central territory. The commis- 
sion’s findings in this case will 
undoubtedly: set the pattern for 
determining future charges on 
smal] shipments. 

The Ohio axle-mile tax appli- 
cable to commercial motor vehicles 
operating over the highways of 
that state became effective October 
1, 1953. This tax is viewed with 
considerable alarm by the motor 
carriers because it threatens to 
cause a break-down in long exist- 
ing reciprocity between Ohio and 
other states. 


Surcharge Eliminated 


A blow. to the carriers was the 
finding by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that a surcharge on 
motor shipments from and _ to 
points in the State of New York 
was unjust and unreasonable. The | 
surcharge was intended to compen- 
sate the carriers for a ton-mile tax 
which became effective in 1951 and 
is assessed on commercial vehicles 
operating in New York. In its 


What’s Wrong 
With Your 
Letters? 


Consult Luise Storz, letter-writer 
of national repute, for analysis, 
rewrites, corrections of your pres- 
ent business, sales and/or form 
letter setup. 


also 


Letter service and duplicating 
methods that will improve the 
appearance of your direct mail. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Letters as I Know Them” 


= 


22 West Madison St. FRanklin 2-8734 


Where Letters Are A Business 


Contractors 


SINCE 1871 


STEEL and STRUCTURAL STEEL 
HAULING OUR SPECIALTY 


GENERAL CARTAGE 


TRUCKS 114 to 10 TON CAPACITY 
FLAT - POLE & TELESCOPE TRAILERS 
BY HOUR-DAY-WEEK OR CONTRACT 
FREIGHT, CITY & SUBURBAN DELIVERIES 


Interstate Commerce Authority 
Within 150 Miles of Suess MO nroe 6- 
9221 


in IHinois, Wisconsin and Ind- 
iana By Contract Only 


1956 W. CARROLL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


order the commission said “it is 


tion’s largest Business 
» coast-to-coast opera- — 
r you. Strictly confi-. 
sually quick results. 


CLI & Associates 
ing Companies 
ark Street, Chicago 


NEW YOR LOS ANGELES © MIAM# 
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REFERENCES 
Chgo. Chamber of Commerce 


Dun & Bradstreet 


DIRECT SERVICE TO 


157 Points in lowa 


& Minnesota Including 


@ Aladdin 

® Cedar Falls 
@ Cedar Rapids 
e@ Charles City 


@ Mason City 
e@ Nashua 

@ Nora Springs 
@ Plainfield 

® Rudd 


e Waterloo 


@ Crandic 
@ Floyd 


@ Independence e Waverly 


@ Janesville 


TAKIN BROS. 
FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


1500 W. 33rd St.—VIrginia 7-2439 


“At the Edge of the Loop” 


Make 


“Western” 


Your Strong Arm of Sales 
and Distribution Service. 


Western Warehousing Co. 


EST. 1880 
323 W. Polk St., WAbash 2-6507 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


CINDERS - BLACK EARTH 


i POWER HOUSE 
CINDERS 


ve GRADING & 
EXCAVATING 


BLACK EARTH 


* & TRUCKING 


AA Cinder Company 


SAginaw 1-6344 


Main 
Office 
3200 E, 98th St. 


not a sound and orderly rate-mak- 
ing practice to isolate a single 
operating tax from all other oper- 
ating expenses, and maintain a 
surcharge based thereon.” Assess- 
ment of the surcharge ceased on 
October 15, 1953. 

The ban on trip-leasing of ve- 
hicles by authorized motor carriers 
was postponed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from 
March 1, 1954, to March 1, 1955. 
The Commission likewise post- 
poned to March 1, 1955, that por- 
tion of its order in Ex Parte MC-43 
which prohibits the payment of 
compensation for the use of leased 
vehicles on a basis of any division 
or percentage of the rate or rates 
or revenue earned on any commod- 
ity or commodities transported in 
the vehicle. Meanwhile, bills are 
before Congress which would 
amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to prohibit the commission 
from regulating the duration of 
leases for the use of equipment by 
motor carriers and the amount of 
compensation to be paid for such 
use. 


Chicago‘s three airports 


set records in °S3 


HICAGO’S three airports 
found 1953 the busiest year 
in their history and each 

set records for plane and passenger 
traffic. 

The year just passed also saw 
introduction by Air France of di- 
rect flights from Midway Airport 
to Paris in powerful Super-Constel- 
lation planes. Trans World Air- 
lines has been operating two 
Chicago-to-Ireland flights weekly 
during the summer months only, 
but Air France plans to continue 
its twice-weekly service to Europe 
the year around. 

And at year’s end, Pan-American 
announced plans to originate three 
Chicago-to-Europe flights each 
week from Midway Airport. Those 
flights are to start April 30. 

Already the world’s busiest air- 
port, Midway has become so busy 
that late last year plans were an- 
nounced to shift 30 per cent of the 
Midway load to O’Hare-Interna- 


COMMERCE 

The year 1953 marked the 50th 
anniversary of the trucking indus- 
try. A 3-cent postage stamp com- 
memorating the event was placed 
on sale October 27, 1953 at Los 
Angeles, Cal., coincidentally with 
the 20th annual convention of the: 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. The Los Angeles post office 
postmarked over 800,000 first-day 
envelopes bearing the new stamp 
to set a philatelic record. 

While the prospects for the mo- 
tor transportation industry in 1954 
look favorable, it will be necessary 
for the carriers to exert greater 
sales efforts and continue to im- 
prove service for the benefit of the 
shipping public. Probably the 
most serious problem confronting 
the industry as it enters the year 
is the threat of a breakdown in 
reciprocity among the various” 
states. Any wide-scale termination 
of reciprocity would be a serious 
blow. Proposed legislation will re- 
quire careful analysis and handling 
by the motor carriers. Trailer-on- 
flat-car service is another subject 
that will be hotly debated this year. 


tional Airport, which has been 
readied to accept the added traffic. 

Commented a Midway spokes- 
man: “If they do it, we’ll still be as 
busy as we were last year — that’s 
how much traffic. we expect in 
19DAS 


New Planes in Service 


American Airlines late last fall 
put turbo-boosted DC-7 planes 
into service here and United, 
Delta-C&S, Eastern and TWA ex- 
pect to follow suit in months to 
come. These are the same planes 
used for non-stop coast-to-coast 
flights. Eastern and TWA put 
Super-Constellations into service 
at Midway last fall. 

Midway counted 331,297 plane 
arrivals and departures, both sched- 
uled and non-scheduled, in 1953. 
This is 10.8 per cent more than in 
1952. Passenger arrivals and de- 
partures climbed last year to 7.1 
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JACOB PRESS’ SONS, INC. 


1859 7s, 1954 


501 W. 33rd St. 6, ILL. + BOulevard 8-6182 


MOTOR TRUCK BODIES 
MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
STEEL DUMP BODIES 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
HYDRAULIC TAILGATES 


REPAIRING 
PAINTING 
INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT 
GRITBLASTING 


COMMERCIAL BODIES 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 
LUMBER ROLL OFF BODIES 


RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 
STEEL FABRICATIONS 


Shear capacity 14’’x12’-0” 250 ton hydraulic press brake 14’ 0” 


CLEARING PRESSES 


MECHANICAL + HYDRAULIC 


FOR sBLaNkinc © DRAWING @ FORMING @ FORGING 
DIE SPOTTING 

@ Capacities from 45 tons upward 

@ O.B.I. and Horn Presses 

@ Single, double and triple action 

@ Welded steel construction 

@ One-, two- and four-point suspension 

@ Complete range of bed dimensions, stroke 
lengths and cycling arrangements 


Clearing presses are in use throughout the World 
helping to cut costs and complete production schedules 
on time. 


In addition to standard lines, Clearing Machine 
Corporation designs and builds presses to individual 
specifications. Phone our engineers regarding your 
press requirements. There is no cost or obligation. 


Double Action 
Hydraulic Press 


Single Action 
Mechanical Press 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


POrtsmouth 7-8700 
6499 WEST 65th STREET e CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


O W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL, 


DETROIT e ST. LOUIS e INDIANAPOLIS e MINNEAPOLIS e MILWAUKEE e CEDAR RAPIDS 


rmman 


WHEN IT’S SPEED YOU NEED 
Call DNA» INC. 


BONDED SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
CHICAGO'S LARGEST & MOST COMPLETE SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
MESSENGERS — CYCLES — CARS — TRUCKS 


EQUIPPED WITH MOBILE TELEPHONE SERVICE 
SURE — SAFE — SPEEDY — ECONOMICAL 


DE laware 7-1234 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


24 HOURS PER DAY — 7 DAYS PER WEEK 
ANYWHERE — ANYTIME 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Producers of ‘PRAGUE POWDER” the “Safe, Fast 
Cure for Smoked Hams, Bacon and Ready-To-Eat 


Hams.” 


Makers of PURIFIED SPICES for Home Use 


We serve the Food Industries with new, scientific 
processing methods and materials 


Phone LAfayette 3-7505 


1415-35 West 37th Street CHICAGO 9 


COMMERCE. 
/ million, scheduled and non-sched- 


uled, for an impressive 16.8 per — 
| cent increase over 1952. 


Scheduled airlines accounted for 
the increase as non-scheduled lines 
operated fewer flights than the year 
before. 

Scheduled airlines sent 250,246 
planes in and out of Midway in 
1953, compared with 203,531 in 
1952. Passengers aboard these 
flights totaled a record 6.7 million 


as against 5.4 million the previous 


year. : 

Non-scheduled lines accounted 
for 81,051 plane arrivals and de- 
partures, a drop from the 91,925 
of 1952, and passengers totaled 
415,210 as against 456,889 in 1952. 

Air freight carried in the first 


11 months of the year by planes - 


in and out of Midway weighed 
45.6 million pounds, compared 
with 47.1 million pounds carried 
in all of 1952. Mail shipments in 
1953 weighed 24 million pounds, 
only slightly more than the 23.9 


, million pounds carried in 1952. 


O’Hare Traffic Record 


Air traffic records were also set 
at O’Hare-International Airport, 


| with planes in and out totalling 


90,554, a 21 per cent gain from 
1952. Passengers arriving and de- 
parting in military, independent 
and private planes totaled 201,968, 
a whopping 36.7 per cent more 
than in the year before. 


Military traffic accounted for 


| most of the O’Hare business. There 


were 47,560 military plane arrivals 
and departures last year carrying 
95,120 passengers. 

Slick Airways, a freight carrier, 
made 5,674 landings and takeoffs 
at O’Hare last year, a drop from 
the 6,861 flights of 1952. 

Meigs Field hiked flights last 
year to 39,611, an 18 per cent gain 
from the previous year. Passen- 
gers carried totaled 103,893 — a ‘I4 
per cent increase from 1952. The 
flight total includes private, shut- 
tle plane, military and _ business 
plane traffic. In the latter category, 
the field reported 20,543 “execu- 
tive” plane landings and takeoffs 
with a total of 66,251 passengers. 

There was air activity in the 
suburbs, too: At year’s end, the 
Gary Municipal airport was se- 
lected as a site for the launching 
of new “Nike” guided missiles, able 
to seek out and destroy enemy 
aircraft. 


ni 
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Waterway traffic 


makes new peak 


REIGHT tonnage carried on the | 

Illinois Waterway reached a new 
high last year at approximately 
18,500,000 tons, according to esti- | 
mates of the Chicago District Of- 
fice, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

The estimated 1953 tonnage was 
about a million tons above the pre- 
ceding year’s 17,434,271 tons. Coal, 
the volume leader, showed a sizable 
increase to 5,700,000 from. 4,952,000 
in 1952, but petroleum shipments 
declined to 4,500,000 tons from | 
from 5,210,000. The great develop- 
ment of pipelines, especially those 
carrying natural gas for heating 
purposes, has had an adverse in- 
fluence on the movement of coal 
and fuel oil into Chicago by barge. 

Grain shipments were substan- 
tially lower at 1,600,000 tons, but 
manufactured iron and steel prod- 
ucts showed a large increase, re- 
flecting in part the fact that a pro- 
longed steel strike restricted the | 
output and movement of those 
products in 1952. 

The importance of the Calumet- 
Sag Channel, although it is only | 
16.2 miles in length, is indicated 
by the estimate that 1953 tonnage 
on that segment of the Illinois 
Waterway totaled 3,750,000 tons, 
an increase of about 250,000 tons | 
over 1952. ‘Traffic on the Calumet- 
Sag Channel is restricted by its 
narrow width of 60 feet and the 
minimum bridge height of 14 feet 
6 inches. The Army Corps of En- 
gineers as well as civic and business 
organizations in Chicago are spon- 
soring the proposed widening of 
the Calumet-Sag Channel to 225 
feet, which would permit the han- 
dling of larger tows and two-way 


_ TONNAGE ON ILLINOIS 


WATERWAY 
#1953 1952 
Goal 2 = 5;700;000 4,952,000 
Petroleum products — 4,500,000 5,210,000 
Sand and Gravel 3,000,000 2,914,000 
Rory aiIe es 3 .__ 1,600,000 2,260,000 
Solphuress ase, 525,000 625,000 | 
Manufactured iron & 600,000 377,000 | 
steel products 
Cement —. ae 75,000 74,000 
All other products. 2,500,000 1,022,271 | 


18,500,000 17,434,271 


*Preliminary estimates 
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A NEW, more efficient way to 
warehouse and distribute... 


GENERAL GIVES YOU PERFECT CONTROL OF 
CHICAGO STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 

Your account will be assigned to 
an executive who is a specialist in 
warehousing your products. He has 
the authority and ability to devise 
special handling methods and expe- 
dite shipments. 


MODERN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
General has more than 28,000 pal- 
lets. We handle materials with 40 
fork trucks varying from 2000 to 
5000 Ibs. lifting capacity. 


OUR OWN TRUCK SERVICE 

Use General for dependable pickup 
or delivery of your merchandise 
within the Chicago area switching 
district. General owns 40 pieces of 
Major equipment for this service 
alone. 


RAIL AND TRUCK DOCKS 

Each General Warehouse building 
has rail sidings and both rail and 
truck docks... All have overhead 
weather protection and several are 
completely enclosed. 


WRITE FOR OUR DETAILED FOLDER 


General Warehouse and 
Transportation Company 
438 W. Ohio St., Chicago 10, Ill, 


DUTCH BRAND 


TAPES e CEMENTS 


e DUTCH BRAND products are well 
known and widely used by industry. They 
have a consistent record of outstanding 
quality and dependability. The principal 
DUTCH BRAND Products are: Friction, 
rubber and plastic electrical insulating 
tapes, wire connectors, masking and other: 
pressure sensitive tapes, sponge rubber, 
rubberized fabrics, molded rubber goods, 
sealing compounds and adhesives, auto- 


motive repair materials. 


TELEPHONE: SAginaw 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Product List 
Friction Tapes 
Plastic Electrical Tapes 
Cloth Electrical Tapes 
Masking Tape 
Cork & Rubber Tapes 
Rubber Bonding Cement’ 
Sponge Rubber 
Tire Repair Materials 
Auto Trim Cements 
Hydraulic Brake Fluid 
Gasket Shellac 
Sealing Compounds 
Rubber Aprons 
Die Cut and Molded 
Rubber Products 
Rubberized Fabrics 


1-1000 


Established 1886 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers in the Warehouse Industry 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A. D. T. Service 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 


MAIN OFFICE—225 E, ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 7-6828 


G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Offset and. Letter Pros 


LABELS « FOLDERS « BROADSIDES e CIRCULARS 


1320 S. 54th Avenue, CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Bishop 2-1732 


WILLIAM A. POPE 


COMPANY 
e 
PIPING 
CONTRACTORS 
COMPLETE PIPING 
INSTALLATIONS 
HEATING 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC .UT LET 


26 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 
STate 2-4400 


COMMERCE ~ 


traffic. The channel connects the ~ 


vast industrial development in the 
Calumet district, already served 
by great lakes shipping, with the 
Illinois Waterway and therefore 
with the entire system of Missis- 
sippi Valley waterways. Heaviest 
tonnage on the channel last year 
was in grain, with coal second, sand 
and gravel third, and steel fourth. 

The Illinois Waterway itself ex- 
tends from the Grafton, Illinois, 
where the Illinois River joins the 
Mississippi, to Chicago. One 
branch ends at Lake Street in 
downtown Chicago and the other 
at a turning basin in South Chi- 
cago adjacent to Lake Calumet. 
The length of the waterway is more 
than 325 miles. 

Up river tonnage carried in the 
direction of Chicago exceeds ton- 
nage-down by a wide margin. In 
1953, for example, the “tonnage- 
up” recorded at the Brandon Road 
lock just below Joliet, Illinois, was 
11,618,190 tons, while shipments in 
the other direction totaled 1,811,- 
934 tons. These figures compared 
with 9,655,146 and 1,470,583 tons, 
respectively, in 1952. 

The Brandon Road Lock han- 
dled 4,469 tows, about evenly di- 
vided between upstream and down- 
stream, in 1953, against 3,955 in 
1952. The 1953 tows included 
19,581 barges, against 16,612 the 
year before. 


Repair Program Complete 


A five-year program of major re- 
pairs and replacements to five high- 
lift locks of the upper Illinois 
Waterway was to be completed by 
the end of February, 1954. The 
repairs have required the complete 
shutdown of each of the locks for 
about six weeks, but they have 
been scheduled at times that would 
minimize the interference with 
waterway carriers. ‘The Dresden 
Island Lock repair was started in 
mid-January, 1954. 

The planned lock closures for 
major repairs greatly reduce the 
probability of undesirable and un- 
seasonable closures resulting from 
failures, Colonel Philip F. Kromer, 
Chicago District Engineer, de- 
clared. One such failure, he said, 
would require a closure of far 
greater length than the six weeks 
periods scheduled over the past 
five years. 
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Steel capacity 


up 1.8 million tons 


N 1953, the Chicago district 
added over 1.8 million tons to 
its annual steelmaking capacity. 

This achievement, of somewhat 
larger proportions than had been 
anticipated, bolstered arguments of 
those who claim this area to be the 
nation’s top-ranking steel center. 
Only one other recent year has re- 
corded a greater expansion and 
that was 1952 with 2.5 million tons. 
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Moving hot metal at Gary works of U.S. Steel 


Thus, during a period of two 
years, Chicago district capacity has 
increased some 22 per cent, and 
over the past four years the ability 
to- make steel here has been en- 
larged by 31.5 per cent. 

Chicago has moved upward fast- 
er than the nation. National capac- 
ity increased 15.7 million tons, or 
14.5 per cent, in the last two years, 
and 24.9 million tons, or 25 per 


WEEKLY STEEL OPERATING RATE 


cent, in the four-year span. Viewed 
in another way, Chicago can claim 
28 per cent of all new capacity 
built in the United States in the 
past two years and 23 per cent 
for the four-year period. 

For the time being, at least, the 
indication is that Chicago has ac- 
complished its capacity objective. 
No new capacity appears to be in 
present planning and if any is re- 
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Manufacturers 
f 


FINEST 
QUALITY 
FITTINGS 


namely floor boxes, pipe 
benders, floor and labora- 
tory receptacles, flanged 
and unflanged cast iron 
junction boxes, ovalcondu 
and ovalcondu fittings. 


Cast Iron 
Junction Box 


Specify LEW products for 
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corded it will come from up-rating 
of existing furnaces rather than 
from construction of new ones. For 
the nation, however, some addi- 
tional capacity is to be completed. 

As of January 1, 1954, Chicago 
district is credited with 19.3 per 
cent of national capacity. Of the 
new facilities built in 1953, Chi- 
cago provided 27.9 per cent of the 
total. Another indication of Chi- 
cago’s move ahead was that where- 
as the district total showed a gain 
of 8.2 per cent, the national gain 
was only 5.8 per cent. 


Output Rate Tops Nation 


In production, too, Chicago dis- 
trict headed the parade. Average 
district ingot production rate last 
year was 100.9 per cent, versus 95.6 


| per cent for the United States. Per- 
| centage-wise, 


1951 had a_ better 
showing with 104.3 and 101.7, re- 
spectively. However, 1953 saw more 
steel made because of the substan- 
tially larger capacity. 

Steel made in the Chicago dis- 
trict in 1953 was 21,604,965 net 
tons and in the country output ag- 
gregated 111,600,445 tons. Both 
were all-time records, eclipsing 1951 


| by good margins — Chicago better- 


ing its performance by 9.7 per cent 
‘and the country by 6.1 per cent. 
Comparisons with 1952 are point- 
less because the long steel strike of 
that year restricted output severely. 

Comparatively speaking Chicago 
out-produced the country last year. 
It provided 19.4 per cent of total 
ingot output, although its share of 
ingot capacity rating for the year 
was only 18.9 per cent. 

There were no newcomers to the 
ranks of Chicago steelmakers in 
1953. There had been two in 1952, 
the first in many years. All major 
interests established new produc- 


tion records in virtually every cate 

gory of operation. It is doubtful if 
any year in history could claim to 
such outstanding performance. 

During 1953 the majority of steel- 
makers in the Chicago area were 
engaged in some \type of expansion 
or modernization. Only part of this 
was in ingot capacity, the bulk be- 
ing in rolling mill and other fin- 
ishing departments. Some was 
started during the year and some 
was carried over from 1952 because 
of delays incurred in- the steel 
strike. A good volume of moderni- 
zation is continuing in 1954 but it 
fell considerably short of the rec- 
ord of recent years. The expansion 
program born of national defense — 
is nearing completion. 

Steel production prospects for 
1954 are a bit uncertain at present. 
This is due partly to the fact that 
balance between supply and de- 
mand has been achieved and partly 
to a faltering operating rate during 
the first quarter. It can be said, 
however, that steel products are 
still being consumed at a very sub- 
stantial level. Direct comparison of 
weekly steelmaking percentages for 
1954 and 1953 can be very mislead- 
ing. Because of the larger capacity — 
now against a year ago a Chicago 
operating rate that is 6.5 points 
lower than that of 1953 will yield 
equivalent tonnage. On a national 
basis, equal tonnage is derived 
from a rate today that is about 4 
points lower than a year ago. 


Use Exceeds Production 


Despite the notable steel capacity 
increases which Chicago has ef- 
fected in recent years, this con- 
tinues to be classified as a minus 
area — that is, more steel is con- — 
sumed here than is made here. This 
is because Chicago has expanded 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


(Net Tons) 


— 1953 — 


Chicago 

(janet eee _ 1,318,322 
February __ _ — 1,160,168 
March’ 2. _ 1,373,950 
April - 1,285,336 
May 1,370,356 
June ee S28 501 
July — 1,327,160 
AUpUISiN 6 ce 2s 1,351,731 
September ... 1,324,279 
October if te _.. 1,318,051 
November . 1,264,102 
December 1,220,345 
Potal ects ee eee ae 


: Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 


— 1952 — 

WS: Chicago W..Se 
6,564,383 1,242,153 6,039,591 
5,881,518 1,175,859 5,784,602 
6,677,361 1,316,642 6,300,006 
6,230,641 1,036,322 5,224,854 
6,587,115 1,132,776 5,491,708 
6,372,531 212,737 1,068,281 
6,516,487 184,162 1,002,512 
6,471,554 1,196,603 5,830,757 
6,202,019 1,239,474 6,164,365 
6,497,710 1,318,506 6,515,091 — 
6,062,600 1,289,320 6,227,288 
5,778,840 1,338,187 6,509,536 

75,842,759 12,682,741 62,158,591 
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- its consumption at a faster rate 
_ than its output. Now that steel is 
readily available again, users will 
insist on supply from local mills to 
' get the benefit of the lowest pos- 
sible transportation charges. Local 
mills, therefore, are assured of max- 
* imum demand. But there is sharp 
competition ahead from out-of-the- 
district steel mills now ‘that the 
> practice of freight absorption is 
returning. 


Shortage Ended 
Barring an international crisis 


and an intensification of the de- 
fense program, it appears that the 


United States has sufficient steel- | 


making capacity for several years 
- ahead. If a peaceful atmosphere 
. prevails, it is highly probable that 
- some of the nation’s high-cost and 
marginal or obsolete capacity will 
be abandoned. ‘There was some ac- 


- tion in this direction in 1953 but 


_ it did not go as far as expected. 
This is given as one of the reasons 
why total capacity at the start of 
1954 was greater than had been ex- 
pected. The extremely high de- 
mand for steel which persisted 
through the first three quarters 
last year seemingly cautioned 
against capacity abandonment too 
quickly. On this score, the Chicago 
district is fully modern and stands 
to suffer no ingot capacity shrink- 
age. Thus, its proportion of na- 
tional total would rise with aban- 
donment elsewhere. 

‘Production of steel ingots in the 
Chicago district in 1953 was 21,- 
604,965 net tons. This was an in- 
crease of 4,379,295 tons, or 25.4 per 
cent, over the strike-restricted 1952 
output of 17,225,670 tons. In set- 
iting a new all-time record, 1953 
beat the previous high — 19,704,562 
tons in 1951 — by 1,900,403 tons, or 
9.7 per cent. Corresponding out- 
puts in previous years are 18,396,- 
463 tons in 1950; 15,282,967 in 
1949, and 17,266,044 in 1948. 

Average weekly ingot production 
rate for the Chicago district in 
1953 was 100.9 per cent, in contrast 
with 95.6 per cent for the United 
States. Corresponding figures were 
86.7 and 84.8, respectively, in 1952; 
104.3 and 101.7 in 1951; 100.1 and 
97.0 in 1950; 84.0 and 81.4 in 1949; 
and 93.7 and 94.1 in 1948. This 
index is computed by the magazine 
STEEL at the beginning of each 
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CAW Ge aie 


service to carload users, whose modern 


. an organization seasoned in 


Orient mines are backed by extensive re- 
serve acreages assuring many years of con- 


tinuous supply. 


CHICAGO, WILMINGTON & 
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332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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week as the ratio of scheduled pro- 
duction to capacity. 

A tabulation of weekly operating 
rates for the Chicago district and 
the United States during 1953 fol- 
lows: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


1953 
Per Cent of Rated Capacity 

Week — Chi- Week = Chi- 

Ended cago U.S. Ended cago US. 
Jan. 3 106.5 98.5 July 4 102.0 96.0 
Jan. 10 106.5 98.0 July 11 98.5 94.5 
Jan. 17 105.5 99.5 July 18 98.5. 96.0 
Jan. 24 105.5 99.5 July 25 99.5 96.0 
Jan. 31 100.5 99.5 Aug. 1 90.0 965 
Feb. 7 920 975 Aug. 8 98.5 965 
Feb. 14 102.0 99.5 Aug. 15 104.0 96.0 
Feb. 21 103.5 100.5 Aug. 22 100.5 96.0 
Feb. 28 103.0 100.5 Aug. 29 94.5 94.5 
Mar. 7 103.5 101.0 Sept. 5 97.5 95.5 
Mar. 14 105.0 101.0 Sept. 12 100.0 88.5 
Mar. 21 104.0 101.0 Sept. 19 101.5 90.0 
Mar. 28 106.0 101.0 Sept. 26 100.0 94.5 
Apr. 4 107.5 95.0 Oct. 3 98.5 95.0 
Apr. 11,106.0 98.0 Oct. 10 97.5 95.0 
Apr. 18 105.0 97.0 Oct. 17 98.5 95.0 
Apr. 25 105.5 99.5 Oct. 24 98.0 95.5 
May 2 106.5 100.5 Oct. 31 99.0 94.0 
May 9 106.5 100.0° Nov. 7 100.5 93.5 
May 16 106.5 100.5 Nov. 14 98.0 92.5 
May 23 106.0 100.0 Nov. 21 98.0 90.5 
May 30 105.0 100.5 Nov. 28 96.5 87.5 
June 6 105.5 100.0 Dec. 5 97.0 87.0 
June 13 105.0 99.5 Dec. 12 96.0 85.0 
June 20 104.0 98.0 Dec. 19 94.0 83.5 
June 27 103.0 99.0 Dec. 26 74.0 64.0 
Years: Averageg= = == Se 100.9 95.6 


Source: STEEL Magazine. 


Highest rate for the Chicago dis- 
trict was 107.5 per cent in the week 
ended April 4. Top for the country 


was 101 per cent in the four con- 


secutive weeks ended March 7, 
March 14, March 21 and March 28. 
Lowest in Chicago was 74 per cent 
in the week ended Dec. 26 and 64 
per cent for the nation in the same 
week. Both were the reflections of 
wide-scale curtailing of steel-mak- 
ing furnaces for the Christmas holi- 


day. Not since 1949 had demand — 


for steel permitted the industry to 
slacken ingot making at Christmas- 
time. 

Steel made in the country in 
1953 set a new all-time record by 
6,400,597 net tons. According to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
United States ingot output last 
year was 111,600,445 tons, or 6.1 
per cent more than the previous 


| high of 105,199,848 tons in 1951. 


Gain over 1952 production of 93,- 
168,039 tons was 18,432,406 tons, 
or 19.8 per cent. In 1950 output 
was 96,836,075 tons. In the top 
World War II year of 1944 only 
89,641,600 tons of ingots were — 
made. } 
Steelmaking facilities of the a 


, 


$% 
re 
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tion were operated at 94.9 per cent 


of capacity in 1953. This compared 


‘with only 85.8 per cent in the strike 


year of 1952 and 100.9 in the rec- 


ord year of 1951. THe rate was 96.9 


in 1950; 81.1 in 1949; 94.1 in 1948; 
93.0 in 1947, and 72.5 in 1946. 

The 21,604,965 tons of ingots 
made in the Chicago district in 
1953 represented 19.4 per cent of 
the United States total. This is a 
slightly better showing than the 
capacity relationship. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, the Chicago district 
accounted for 22,215,100 tons, or 
18.9 per cent, of the national total 
of 117,547,470 tons. Related to the 


beginning-of-the-year capacities, the | 


Chicago district made steel at the 
rate of 97.5 per cent, versus 94.9 
per cent of capacity for the coun- 
try. 


Capacity Increase 


Thus, 1953 continued a pattern 
which, except for 1948, has been 
maintained for many years, name- 
ly, that the Chicago district pro- 
duction rate exceeds the national 


rate from one to almost five per- | 


centage points. The margin was 2.6 
points last year. In 1952, the dif- 
erence was only 1.9 points, being 
affected by the strike. The margin 
was 2.3 points in 1951, 2.9 in 1950 
and 2.7 in 1949. 

Chicago district steelmaking ca- 
pacity has expanded to 24,037,200 
tons and United States capacity to 


124,330,410 tons as of January I, | 


1954. Chicago’s 1953 increase was 
1,822,100 tons, or 8.2 per cent, and 
for the nation, 6,782,940 tons, or 
5.8 per cent. During 1952, Chicago 
expansion was 2,552,840 tons, or 


12.9 per cent, and for the United | | 


States it was 8,959,800 tons, or 8.26 


per cent. Of the capacity added | 


and engaged in 1953, Chicago pro- 
vided 27.9 per cent. In the previous 
year the figure was 28.5 per cent. 
Currently, Chicago district ca- 
pacity represents 19.3 per cent of 
the national total, a gain of 0.4 per 


cent from the 18.9 per cent of Jan- , 
uary 1, 1953. At the start of 1946, 


Chicago had 20.2 per cent of 
United States total and this figure 
stood at beginning of 1947, but 
thereafter until 1953 a fractional 


_ drift downward occurred, namely, | 
19.6 per cent in 1948; 19.0 in 1949; 


18.4 in 1950 and 18.3 at beginning 


_ of 1951. During this period capac- 


ity activity was proportionally 
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greater on a national scale than in 
the Chicago region. Chicago spurt-— 
ed with a record expansion pro- 
gram in 1952. 

Steelmaking capacity of the Chi- 
cago district as of January I, 1954, 
consists of 21,681,000 tons of open 
hearth, 500,000 tons of bessemer 
and 1,856,200 tons of electric fur- 
nace. Over 96 per cent of the in- 


crease over 1953 was in open-hearth 
and the remainder in electric; bes- 


| semer stood unchanged. The Janu- 


ary 1, 1953, capacities were 19,925,- 
500 tons of open-hearth, 500,000 
tons of bessemer and 1,789,600 tons 
of electric. 


Gain Tops Forecast 


The addition of nearly seven 
million ‘tons to national steelmak- 
ing capacity in 1953 came as a 
surprise because it exceeded expec- 
tations by a considerable margin. 
At the outset of the year the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute had 
announced that annual steelmak- 
ing capacity of the United States 
was heading to above 123 million 


' tons. It was indicated that the Jan- 


uary 1, 1953, capacity of over 117.5 
million tons would be raised by 
more than four million tons in 
1953, more than one million in 
1954 and about a half million tons 
after 1954. The entire program al- 
ready has been exceeded by about 
1.3 million tons and further expan- 
sion on a comparatively modest 
scale is continuing. 

The explanation for the surprise 
showing in capacity boost last year 


| probably is that not as much obso- 


lete and marginal equipment was 
retired as was expected. Delay in 
such retirement was prompted by 
the extremely strong demand for 
steel products which persisted well 
past midyear. This demand kept 
production pressure on until fairly 
late in the year. 

The Institute states that the pres- 
ent 124.3 million ton ingot capac- 
ity figure is a gain of more than 32 
million tons, or 35 per cent, in the 
eight postwar years, and an in- 
crease of 52 per cent since 1940. 

In 1953, according to the Insti- 
tute, iron and steel companies 
spent over $1 billion on their 
plants. This. was the third largest 
figure in the industry’s history and 
brought to more than $5.6 billion 
the amount invested for new equip- 

(Continued on page 153) 


Pure Oil Company photo 


Oil industry continues rapid growth 


HICAGO mirrored the gains 
of the U. S. petroleum indus- 
try, which in 1953 established 

another record-breaking year. 

In the Chicago area, as nation- 
ally, demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts was up, production was up 
and capital outlays of the industry 
for plant and other facilities ap- 
peared substantially above 1952. 

Sustained high levels of build- 
ing and industrial activity were 
unmistakably reflected in increased 
sales of motor fuel, domestic heat- 
ing oil, industrial distillates and 
residual fuel oil in the Chicago 
area. The over-all gain roughly 


equalled the 4.6 per cent increasé 


in U. S. domestic demand for all 


oils reported by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


Vagaries of the weather alone 


prevented a higher increase from 


being shown in the Chicago area, 


as mild temperatures held down 


demand for home and commercial 


heating oils. The 1953-54 heating ° 


season was one of the warmest on 


record and took a big bite out of 


the 650,000,000-gallon anticipated 
demand for domestic heating fuel 
had temperatures been normal. 

Chicago had 8 per cent fewer 
“degree days” last year than in 
1952 and 14 per cent fewer than 
normal. Degree days tell the extent 
to which temperatures fall below 
65° Fahrenheit for any given pe- 
riod. A one-day temperature of 
55°, for instance, makes ten degree 
days; five days of 55° make 50 
degree days. Normal for Chicago, 
according to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, is 6,534 degree days a year. 
In 1953, Chicago had only 5,461 
against 5,993 degree days in 1952. 
Nevertheless, sales of domestic 
heating oil last year managed to 
top 1952 by almost 5 per cent for 
a total of 575,000,000 gallons versus 
555,000,000 the year before. The 
increase was due to another excel- 
lent building year in the six-county 
Chicago area, abetted by conver- 
sions to oil heat which placed more 
oil burning units in service in 
Chicago. homes. 

Efforts are underway to encour- 


age installation of large storage 
tanks in new homes for the pro- 
tection of home owners against 
supply problems in case of war, 
strikes or very cold spells. Stored 
fuel oil is not explosive, burning . 
oil distributors point out, and a 
large supply can be a comforting 
safety factor for the home owner. 
The program is in line with the 
government-encouraged policy of 
the U. S. petroleum industry to 
build in capacity so that adequate 
supplies of crude and refined oil 
will be available to meet any na- 
tional emergency. 

Techniques relating to storage 
and delivery of home heating oils 
have been improved in the past 
year and most fuel oil supplies 
now are delivered on an automatic 
basis, so that the consumer can be 
assured of oil heat the entire sea- 
son without care on his part. 

Residual fuel oil consumption 
in the Chicago area was up 12 per 
cent to 850,000,000 gallons last 
year. This reflected recovery from 
the crippling effects of the steel 
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strike which, atop mild tempera- 


' tures, cut demand in 1952 to 756,- 


000,000 gallons from 1,132,026,000 
in 1951. Residual fuel oil is used 
for a variety of industrial purposes, 
including steam generation, in 
addition to commercial heating. 

Industrial distillates were up 


| slightly to 550,000,000 gallons, of 


which demand by industries lo- 
cated within the city limits of Chi- 
cago represented 265,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

Chicagoans bought more gaso- 
line in 1953 than in 1952 and also 
paid more per gallon. Sales of 
gasoline in the City of Chicago, 
which dipped to 817,000,000 gal- 
lons in 1952 from 823,000,000 the 
year before, bounced to 839,000,- 
000 in 1953, the added spring being 
supplied by an increased automo- 
bile ownership. 


Registrations Top 3/4 Million 


Passenger car registrations in the 
city last year totaled 754,353 com- 
pared with 725,460 in 1952 and 
734,785 in 1951. Contrary to the 
impression of growing truck traf- 
fic on Chicago streets, truck regis- 
trations showed a further decline 
from 74,830 in 1952 to 73,004 last 
year. In 1951, there were 76,624. 

For the six-county Chicago area, 
gasoline sales were estimated at 
1,500,000,000 gallons, virtually 
unchanged from 1952. 

Average retail price of gasoline 
in Chicago, last year, rose to 28.28 
cents a gallon, boosted by the 
penny increase in the Illinois state 
gasoline ‘tax to five cents a gallon, 
which went into effect January 1, 
1953. The U. S. average, including 
local, state and federal taxes, was 
28.69 cents a gallon. In 1952, 
Chicagoans paid an average 25.86 
cents a gallon compared with a 
national average of 27.57 cents. 

There were an estimated 3,600 
service stations in operation in the 
Chicago area in 1953, relatively un- 
changed from the year before. 

Production increased as refinery 
and distributing facilities were 
expanded to keep pace with increas- 
ing civilian and military demand 
for petroleum products and to 


| build in sufficient refining capacity 


to ensure adequate supplies for any 
emergency, including war. 

Capital expenditures by the U. S. 
petroleum industry, estimated as in 
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excess of $4 billion last year, were 
of record-breaking proportions. 
The size and extent in the Chicago 
area can be indicated only by 


major projects undertaken last 
year. Among them were the 
following: 


Cities Service Oil Company be- 
gan a multi-million dollar program 
of expansion and modernization of 
its East Chicago facilities. The 
program is scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of 1954. 
cludes two major additions — a 
crude toping unit with a capacity 
of over 30,000 barrels of charging 
stock a day and a catalytic reform- 
ing unit with a daily capacity of 
12,000 barrels. Existing delayed 
coking units at the refinery will 
be increased to approximately dou- 
ble present capacity. 

Also started by the company last 
year was a $15,500,000 pipe line 
from the East Chicago refinery to 
Detroit and Toledo. It is sched- 
uled to be placed in full-scale 
operation this year. Known as the 


Wolverine, the 16-inch project line — 
will be owned jointly by Cities — 


Service, Sinclair Pipeline Com- 
pany, Pure Oil Company and 
Texas Company. 

The four companies also com- 
pleted plans last year for a $15 
million, jointly-owned petroleum 
pipe line system from Chicago to 
Madison, Wis. Construction is 
scheduled to start this spring. To 
be known as Badger Pipeline Com- 
pany, the 215-mile system will give 
Wisconsin its first petroleum prod- 
ucts line. The system will include 
197 miles of 12-inch and 18 miles 
of 10-inch line with three pumping 
stations that will have an initial 
capacity of 65,000 barrels daily. 
Distribution terminals will be at 
Harlem Avenue (Chicago), Des 
Plaines, Rockford and Madison. 

Sinclair Refining Company em- 
barked on a $2 million moderni- 
zation program of its refinery at 
East Chicago. Presently scattered 
‘administration and business offices 
in Chicago will be consolidated 
under one roof when the company 
moves into the new $6 million 
Sinclair Building at 


It in- | 


155 North — 


Wacker Drive next fall. Construc- — 


tion on the 10-story office building 
was started last year. Sinclair will 
occupy the first six floors. The 
new building will be completely 
air-conditioned and will have 
acoustical ceiling and flush fluor- 
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American railroads move more tons of freight 
more miles, at a lower average cost, than 
any other railroad system in the world. 


Sinclair is proud that over 150 American railroads 
travel on Sinclair fuel oils and lubricants. 


The outstanding performance of Sinclair Products 
in this severe service is your assurance of 

product quality and performance for your car... 
whenever you stop at the Sinclair H-C Sign. 
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SERVICE 


Universal Oil Products Company 
offers a complete service to the 
Petroleum Refining Industry, value 
of which is best evidenced by the 
success of hundreds of UOP Proc- 
esses in refineries all over the 


world. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 30 Algonquin Road 
@ DesPlaines, Illinois 


Laboratories: Riverside, Illinois 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTS THE PETROLEUM REFINER’S INVESTMENT 


THE SECRET 


Of Low Cost Fire Protection That 
Pays For Itself in a Few Years Is 
Automatic Fire Sprinklers 


By 


C. L. DOUCETTE, Inc. 


Reliable Sprinklers & Devices 


Phone YArds 7-8400 
3610 S. MORGAN ST. CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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escent lighting throughout. The 
top four floors will be leased to 
other tenants. 

Globe Oil and Refiining Com- — 
pany constructed and placed in ~ 
operation a new aviation alkylate — 
plant at its Lemont, Ill., refinery — 
for the manufacture of aviation gas — 
components in 1953. The cost was 
stated as “several” million dollars. 
Also started last year was a second 
catalytic cracking unit. 

Universal Oil Products launched | 
construction of a new catalyst man- 
ufacturing plant, adjacent to its 
Riverside Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories and a second 
building to be used as a warehouse. 


New Standard Oil Line : 
] 


Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) built and placed in operation ~ 
a 244-mile refined products pipe 
line from its Whiting, Ind., refin- 
ery to River Rouge, Mich. The 
new 10- and 12-inch pipe line, with ~ 
intermediate terminals at South 
Bend, Ind., and Jackson, Mich., is 
connected with the company’s five 
other products pipe lines in eight 
midwestern states to provide flex- 
ible operations and a switch to 
other Standard Oil refineries in an 
emergency. 

Standard also erected a new 
building, adding 15,000 square 
feet to its extensive automotive 
laboratory at Whiting. The new 
building. is equipped for full-scale 
engine testing of automotive fuels 
and lubricants. A master ware- 
house is now in the process of 
construction in Hammond, Ind., to 
aid in distribution of packaged 
petroleum products. 

With refinery capacity enlarged 
considerably, refinery runs _ of 
crude oil in 1953 reached an esti- 
mated 2,536,000,000 barrels in the. 
country and for the first time main- 
tained a year-long average of more 
than 7,000,000 barrels a day. 

Refining capacity of Chicago’s 
nine refineries at the beginning of 
1953 stood at 485,000 barrels a day 
compared with 423,000 three years 
earlier. “Approximately three- 
fourths of the area’s petroleum 
product output is distributed out 
side Illinois. 

Other oil facilities in the Chi 
cago area include 15 marine ter 
minals and 225 bulk plants. Em 
ployment remained stable wi 
46,000 on the industry’s payroll i 
Chicago. 


ever for Chicago’s public util- 
ity firms. It could hardly have 
been otherwise with the area’s 
manufacturing output, home build: 
ing, wholesale and retail sales, and 
' employment all setting all-time 
peaks. 
Chicago area electricity sales eas- 


i year 1953 was the busiest 


14.3 billion kilowatt hours set in 
1952. The ’53 total of 15.3 billion 
was 9 per cent above ’52, which in 
turn had topped ’51 by 3.4 per 
cent. All existing records for gas 
_ consumption were shattered on 
_ December 16 and again on Decem- 
ber 17 when the 24-hour “‘send- 
outs” of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company were 395,000,000 
and 405,000,000 cubic feet, respec- 
tively. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company added over 25,000 new 
_ telephones in the Chicago vicinity 
bringing total number of phones in 
use in the area to 1,606,000. 
In addition to record sales, the 
_ utilities set another kind of record 


ily passed the previous record of 


_ Water cooling devices at compressor station in Texas keep gas flowing to Chicago. 


“3-3 is busiest year ever 


for area’s public utilities 


— capital expenditures for the con- 
struction or expansion of facilities. 
And although the sums expended 
were tremendous, no let-up is fore- 
seen for 1954. Commonwealth 
Edison Company spent $135,000,- 
000 in 1953 on construction and 
plans to spend even more — 
$140,000,000 — this year. The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company 
system put around $33,000,000 into 
an expansion of pipeline capacity 
that increases the local area’s nat- 
ural gas supply by a potential 
134,000,000 cubic feet daily. Ili- 


nois Bell Telephone Company had 
a 1953 gross construction outlay of 
$91,700,000 and figures that it may 
spend as much as $100,000,000 in 
19525 

The Chicago Transit Authority 
moved..to give Chicagoans better 
and faster service with the place- 
ment of an $8,000,000 order for 
250 modern rapid transit cars and 
in addition ordered 200 more odor- 
less propane buses. 

Individual accounts of the prog- 
ress of each major utility follow: 


Peoples Gas spends $33 million 


on pipeline expansion 


ibe: Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company and its subsid- 
iaries took big strides in 1953 to- 
ward their goal of supplying 
enough natural gas to meet the 
needs of the Chicago area. 


Last month a $33,000,000 phase 
of the expansion program was com- 
pleted. It represented placing ex- 
tensive new compressor facilities 
into operation that increased the 
daily transmission capacity of 
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Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company, a Peoples Gas sub- 
sidiary, by 134 million cubic feet. 


The 30-inch Texas Illinois pipe- — 
line now has available for customer — 


than 500 million cubic feet. This 
compares with the 1,400-mile line’s 
initial capacity of 385 million cubic 
feet daily when it was placed in 
operation on December 1, 1951. 
The total investment in the Texas 
Illinois system is estimated at $172,- 
000,000. 

As its share of the increased vol- 
ume of gas to be transmitted by 
Texas Illinois, an additional 79 
million cubic feet daily has been 
alloted to Peoples Gas by the 
Federal Power Commission. | 

Benefits Other Firms 1 

Gas distribution companies bene- | 
fiting by the increased supply in-— 
clude three other Chicago area 
utilities — Northern Illinois Gas 
Company, Northern Indiana Pub- — 
lic Service Company and Nori 
Shore Gas Company — and Allied 
Gas Company, Union Gas and 
Electric Company, Iowa Illinois ~ 
Gas and Electric Company, Cen- 
tral Illinois Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, Iowa Power and Light Com- 
pany, Iowa Electric Light and ~ 
Power Company and Interstate 
Power Company. 

Due to an expended natural gas 
supply and increases made in the 
capacity of the manufactured gas © 
facilities at five production stations — 
within the city, Peoples Gas was 
able during 1953 to extend single-— 
family residential space heating ” 
service to an additional 30,000 Chi-— 
cago customers. Approximately@ 
135,000 single-family Chicago resi- 
dences now have gas heat, but there 
is still a waiting list of more than — 
100,000 applicants. 

Peoples Gas experienced higher 
peak-day sendouts of gas in the 
winter of 1953-54 as a result of the 
broadening of service for space 
heating and other firm customer 
uses. On two occasions in Decem- 
ber the sendout volume exceeded 
the previous record of 378,137,000— 
cubic feet established on January 
28, 1952. On December 16, the 24- 
hour sendout reached the record 
level of 395,000,000 cubic feet, and 
this figure was promptly topped the 
next day when the Chicago send- 
out totaled 405,000,000 cubic feet. 
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With the new facilities of the 
Texas Illinois line in operation, 


the combined transmission capac- 
_ ity of the two pipeline systems sup- 
plying Chicago region and other 
- utilities now total well over a ; 
billion cubic feet daily. The dual 


lines of Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America, also a Peoples 
Gas subsidiary, have a daily capac- 


ity in excess of 500 million cubic 


feet and are supplied from the 
Texas Panhandle and Hugoton 


_ fields. 


Expansion of the Texas Illinois 
line’s capacity, construction work 
on which was begun only last 
spring, was achieved by building of 


six new compressor stations along 
the four-state route and adding one 


2,000-horsepower compressor en- 


gine at each of the five original 


10,000-horsepower stations. 

These additions increased the 
line’s total compressor — station 
horsepower from 50,000 to 130,000. 

Five new lateral pipelines ex- 
tending from the main pipeline in 
Texas to Gulf Coast field- supply 
sources were constructed to bring 
in the new volumes of natural gas. 
The cost of natural gas has in- 
creased as much as 50 per cent 
over the prices negotiated in 1950 
and 1951 for the system’s initial 
Gulf Coast supply. These increases 
in price of natural gas obtained 
from producers reflect the general 
competition for natural gas in the 
producing states. 


Building Bridge 


A pipeline-carrying bridge 
across the Mississippi river near 
Grand Tower, Ill., is being con- 
structed as part of the Texas IIli- 
nois system at an estimated cost of 
$3,800,000. The bridge, 3,690 feet 
long and joining the Missouri and 
Illinois shores, is expected to be 
completed this year. It will replace 
the present three-line crossing un- 
der the bed of the river. Engineers 


' have concluded that the delivery 


of natural gas can be better safe- 
guarded by means of a_ bridge 
spanning “ol’ man river” than with 
the present underwater crossing. 
Since financing arrangements for 
the expansion program were com- 
pleted last spring, cost estimates, 
including the cost of the bridge, 
were revised downward from ap- 
proximately $43,000,000 to $37,- 
000,000. Due to the lesser costs, the 
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“FOR PROMPT CITY & SUBURBAN DELIVERY” 


-NORTHERN-INDUSTRIAL 
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2801 W. Roosevelt Rd, Broadview, Ill. 
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@ Slitting, (Gauges % & Lighter, width to 72") 

@ Roller Leveling & Cutting to Length (Gauges 
Y2" & Lighter, width to 90”) 

@ Shearing (Gauges %2” & Lighter, Lengths to 
144") 


@ Storage (Truck ‘& Car Unloading) 
@ Plants in Detroit, Michigan & Buffalo, N.Y. 
@ Pickling 


e PRODUCTS e 


@ Hot Rolled & Cold Rolled Sheet 


IN - PLANT FOOD - CART eet oss Cold Rolled Coils 
SAVES TIME - CUTS WASTE | | 2?" 


@ Bars 


Wheel coffee, rolls or warm food right ®@ Cold Rolled Strip Coils to Your Specification 
to the worker’s bench or machine. Use From Our Detroit Mill 


Anets all stainless steel cart equipped 
with or without heating elements. You'll 
be surprised at the daily savings, in- 

creased production and better morale. PHONE 


Youll save and save. Write for Bulletin 


sree ae ||MAnsfield 6-4242 


182 N. ANETS DRIVE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 


Tie up your products with Print-Ad String, 
and wherever they go they tell people 
your name or slogan, they give directions, 
they measure footage, they provide grade 
markings—they tell whatever you want 
told . . and tell it in a novel, colorful way. 

Here’s a tremendously strong COTTON 
tie—in thicknesses down to .003, widths 
down to ¥%", in any color or combination 
of colors you want—a tie that won’t mar 
or dent the edges of articles tied in it— 
won't slip in the knot—won’t stretch— 
and adds a smart touch to your package. 

Mighty useful for manufacturing short- 
cuts, too. Be informed! Mail coupon now 
for FREE booklet full of valuable ideas! 


BETTER TYING 


Good-looking all-cotton 

ties! .. Flat, won’t mar or 

dent edges of boxes or 
merchandise . . Won’t slip in 
the knot . . Non-stretch, 

great strength . . Also used 

as rip-cord opener, from candy 
bars to survival kits 

. . Ties anything! 


duced from $32,250,000 to $27,750,- 
U S Se ~P ie | Ni T-A D-ST R | Ra G additional shares of Texas Illinois 
reservoir sandstone at the Herscher 
sidiary of Peoples Gas. 
daily amounts. Engineers and spe- 
be considered as experimental as_ 
storage company wells which have 
and an adequate quantity of gas 
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000. The remainder of the cost 
REG LCS TRAuMrEe common stock at the subscription 
price of $17.25 a share. 
(Illinois) underground _ storage 
field project of Natural Gas Storage 
Gas drawn from the Texas IIli- 
nois pipeline has been injected 
cial consultants are continuing 
their investigating and testing pro- 
to the development of the project. 
It is believed that there still exists 
not as yet been located and re-~ 
paired. The compressor station and 
has been injected into the reser- 
voir for its first phase of construc: 


here ELSE can you amount of bonds issued was re: 
was financed through the sale of 
tl | 
Since injection was begun, on a 
limited basis, last April, a total of 
12 billion cubic feet of natural gas 
has been injected into the deep 
| @ 

| Company of Illinois, another sub- 
into the storage field in varying 
gram and the current work must 
one or more small leaks in the deep © 
other installations are completed 

tion. 


19-Mile Line 


A portion of a third pipeline 19 
miles in length from Joliet to the 
Crawford station of Peoples Gas, 
was begun and completed in 1953, 
adding additional carrying capacity 
to the multiple line system of Chi- 
cago District Pipeline Company, 
another subsidiary. Chicago Dis- 
trict’s lines transport natural gas 
to Chicago area utilities from the 
terminals of the long-distance lines. 

This new 19-mile line, which it 
—--7 | is expected will ultimately be ex- 
| tended for the full 36-mile distance 
! to Joliet, cost $3,000,000 to con- 
struct in its present phase. Paral 
| | leling two full-length pipelines 
| | joining Peoples Gas Crawford sta- 
| | tion with the Joliet long-distance 
; | lines’ terminals, the new installa- 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| 
l 
| 
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“ADVERTIES” 


BIG HELP IN THE PLANT 


Holds parts firmly for 
assembly, cutting, drilling 
2 . . Holds parts in finished 
SECURES PARTS assemblies .. Measures 
running footage . . Gives 
directions, grade marks, 
identifications. 
IDENTIFIES 


MEASURES... 


Dept. I— Chicago Printed String Co. 
2300 Logan Blvd., Chicago 47, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation send 
me your FREE Idea Book. 


, 


My Name— 
3 tion consists of four miles of 36- 
Title cS : 5 
inch diameter steel pipe and 15 
Company miles of 30-inch diameter pipe. 
An all-steel holder, largest of 17 
Address such structures in the Peoples Gas 
4 distribution system, was completed 
City 2 eee State 


_ aa la - hve, ae at gee eee __. I ‘| and placed in service at Hawthorne 
station in September. 
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qe Commonwealth Edison sys- 
tem in 1953 set new records in 
sales, peak load, and construction 
expenditures. 

Electricity sales of Common- 
wealth, including its Public Service 
Company division, exceeded 15.6 
billion kilowatt hours, an increase 
of 9 per cent over 14.3 billion kilo- 
watt hours sold in 1952. The in- 
crease took place despite a down- 
turn in industrial use of electricity 
in the final weeks of the year. 

_ The system set a new record peak 
load of 3,149,000 kilowatts in the 

_half hour from 5:30 to 6 p.m. on 
December 23, when the regular 
heavy winter demand of industrial, 
commercial and residential users 
was augmented by a record amount 
of Christmas tree and decorative 
lighting. This special lighting in 
homes, business places and commu- 
Nities, it was estimated, added ap- 
proximately 100,000 kilowatts to 

_ the regular load. 

At the time the peak was estab- 
lished the system was using 96 per 
cent of its capacity. The capacity 
also reached a new record figure 
by virtue of the addition of two 
new generating units. The first of 
these, a  60,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator, began operating at the 
Dixon, Ill., station in September. 
The second, a ~150,000-kilowatt 
unit at Ridgeland station, went on 


ce 


Turbine room at Commonwealth Edison’s Ridgeland station. 


Commonwealth Edison sets records 


in sales, load and expenditures 


the line in November. This addi- 
tional 210,000 kilowatts brought 
the ‘system capacity to 3,272,000 
kilowatts. 

Construction expenditures for 
electric and gas facilities approxi- 
mated $135,000,000 in 1953, and 
it is estimated that the 1954 con- 
struction outlay will approximate 
$140,000,000, largest annual con- 
struction budget in the history of 
the system. 


Work on 4 Units 


Four additional large generating 
units are now in various stages of 
construction. Two of these are at 
the Will County station of the 
Public Service Company division. 
This entirely new station is sched- 
uled to be in service in the winter 
of 1954-55, and the first two units 
will have a combined capacity of 
300,000 kilowatts. Located on the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, 
near Lemont, IIl., the station is 
designed so that it may ultimately 
have a 1,000,000-kilowatt capacity. 

Another 150,000-kilowatt unit is 
scheduled to be completed at 
Ridgeland station this year. Ridge- 
land will then be the largest of 
the Commonwealth system generat- 
ing plants, with a capacity of 600,- 
000 kilowatts, all of which will 
have been brought into service in 
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Studying 


over 


springs 


Our specialists can help with 
your design and experi- 
mental work... make a few 
springs for tryout. Then we'll 
produce your perfect springs 
on fast, automatic equipment 
for low cost, volume produc- 
tion. Specifications already 
| established? Then we’ll 
' make them for you econom- 

ically, dependably — to ex- 
| act specifications. Your in- 
|  quiries invited. 


Telephone NAtional 2-8100 
2100 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


TAT Pee. 
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the past four years. The first unit 
at this new station began operatin 
in the latter part of 1950. 

Still another turbo-generator, 
this one a 191,000-kilowatt unit, is 
being installed at the State Line 
station, located on Lake Michigan 
at the Illinois-Indiana boundary. 
This unit is scheduled to begin op- 
erating in the winter of 1955-56, 
and with the others now under 
construction will bring the system 
capacity to 3,913,000 kilowatts, 
which is 70 per cent above the total 
at the end of 1945. 

A significant development in the 
use of electricity has been noted 
since the end of World War II. 
This is a narrowing of the spread 
between the winter and summer 
loads. Historically in this climate 
the peak has occurred during the 
winter, and generally in the Christ- 
mas season, with the lowest point 


months. The change in trend is 
evidenced by the following com- ~ 
parison: In the three years, 1939 
through 1941, the summer peak 
averaged 84 per cent of the winter 
maximum. In the 1951-53 period 
this ratio rose to 89 per cent. 


Reasons for Change 


The change is attributed to two” 
principal causes. One has been the 
greater use of cooling equipment, 
such as air conditioners, refrigera-~ 
tors, and freezers. The other is the 
decline in the local transit load. 
A substantial part of the local 
transit load in winter is for heat- 
ing cars, and as buses have replaced 
street cars in wholesale numbers 
there has been a decline in the 
winter peak requirements of that 
industry. 

If the present trends in the level- 
ing off of the load continue, it is 
possible that within a decade the 
summer peak might overtake the 
winter peak, as already has oc- 
curred in some of the warmer sec- 
tions of the country. 

Commonwealth Edison effected 
two miajor corporate changes since 
the beginning of 1953. One of these © 
was the merging of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois into Commonwealth Edison 
Company. The merger, which was 
completed March 17, 1953, was the 
culmination of an extensive pro- 
gram of merging the Edison group 
of utilities into one company. Pub- 
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lic Service, which carries on the 
jelectric business in the northern 
Allinois area outside Chicago, now 
operates as a division ‘of Common- 
swealth. 

Late in 1953 Commonwealth an- 
mounced it was preparing to create 
‘a separate corporation to own and 
operate the gas properties of the 
Public Service Company division. 
This step was completed on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1954, when the new 
INorthern Illinois Gas Company 
formally took over the Edison busi- 
ness. 


Separation Plan 


At the time the proposal was 
announced it was explained that 
e technical and operating prob- 


esses are entirely different and 
that such a segregation would aid 
in the solutions of problems con- 
fronting each of these growing 
utilities. Likewise, it would recog- 
ize the stature attained by the gas 
business, which had doubled its 
revenues since 1945. 

While initially the new gas com- 
pany will be a subsidiary of Com- 
onwealth, with the latter com- 
pany owning all of the common 
stock, it is planned that ultimately 
30me program will be worked out 
to effect a separation of the stock 
ownership of the new company. 
One plan under consideration is 
© distribute over a period of years 
the stock of the new company to 
Edison common shareholders. 
Northern Illinois Gas started 
business as the second largest gas 
company in Illinois and the thir- 
eenth largest in the country. It 
will furnish natural gas service to 
450,000 residential, commercial, 
ndustrial and other customers lo- 
ated in the northern Illinois area 
outside Chicago. 

Early in 1954 Edison carried out 
a major financing operation in con- 
mection with the formation of the 
ew gas company when an issue of 
$60,000,000 divisional lien bonds 
as sold by Commonwealth. The 
proceeds from tthe sale of the 
bonds, which are a lien on the 
properties of the Northern Illinois 
as Company, will be used by 
Commonwealth to help finance its 
1954 construction program. 

A sentimental highlight last year 
was the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Commonwealth’s 


lems of the electric and gas busi- | 
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OGDEN, SHELDON & CO. 
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111 W. Washington St. : FRanklin 2-7358 


... the speed, steady output and the 
way they can “take if” in severe 
service. And... you'll be pleasantly 
surprised with the cost, the quality 
and the very low maintenance. 
Rousselle presses are not ordinary, 
run-of-mine units. Everything about 
them stresses ruggedness and sim- 
plicity—precision machining—expert 
assembly. And they’re so simple to 
handle and maintain—and so very - 


versatile. You can shear, punch, bend 
and form metals; cut and punch 
paper; form and trim fibre, plastics 
and other maferials. : 
Often considerable savings are pos- 
sible if you fet our engineering staff 
assist you. No obligation. Simply 
explain problem and send sample or 
drawing of work. 

Rousselle Presses are sold exclusively 
through leading Machinery Dealers and 
are Manufactured by 


SERVICE MACHINE CO. 


7627-33 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. ‘ 
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24 HOUR SERVICE 


Ideal offers you our customer pro- 
duction methods on all kinds of 
metals with modernized automatic 
equipment. Metal castings and 
welds cleaned., 


PICK UP AND DELIVERY 
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SAND BLASTING CO., INC. 
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PIPE WELDING 


Modern Equipment and Plant Lay- 
out Coupled with EXPERT WELD- 
_ING OPERATORS, offer an un- 
equalled service in this field. Our 
shop procedure, as well as our weld- 
ers, have been approved by the 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY for high pressure fusion 
welded pipe fabrication. 


SEeley 3-6960 


FEDERAL PIPE & SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
900 S. CAMPBELL AVE. 
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PLATING 


LEAD & BRIGHT ZINC 
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TINNING PLATING CO. 
e NICKEL 3956 W. GRAND AVE. 
eo CHROME CHICAGO 5], ILL. 
e CADMIUM 


Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
Brass, Nickel Silver and 
Architectural Bronze 
e 
CHICAGO EXTRUDED 
METALS COMPANY 
1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 
Cicero 50, Ill. 


Tel. Bishop 2-2120 
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historic Fisk station, where in 1903 
the first large steam turbine in 
America began operating. ‘The 
milestone in the development of 
the generation of electricity was 
marked with a luncheon at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in October 
attended by 1,200 business and 
civic leaders. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric Company, which 
built the first large turbine, was 
guest speaker. The original unit 
is now enshrined at General Elec- 
tric’s Schenectady, N. Y., works 
bearing the inscription “Monu- 
ment to Courage.” 

The early Fisk unit, with a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 kilowatts, was a dar- 
ing innovation for its day. When 
it was ordered there was no guar- 


25.000 telephones added 
in area by [llinois Bell 


INCE the end of World War II 

over one million telephones 
have been added in the territory 
served by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. The 1953 in- 
crease was 100,657, bringing the 
year-end total to 2,877,089. 

In the area served by the com- 
pany’s Chicago exchange, the in- 
crease in the number of phones in 
service was over 25,000 last year. 
At the year-end, the area had 
1,606,000 telephones, of which 946,- 
000 were in residences and 660,000 
in business establishments. The 
total represents a jump of 55 per 
cent from 1940, although the pop- 
ulation and the number of fam- 
ilies here have increased only 8 
and 19 per cent, respectively. 

In 1953 the Chicago exchange 


| handled an average of 6,657,587 


calls daily, up 54 per cent from the 
1940 figure! 

At the year end, nearly eight 
out of every ten households in 
Illinois Bell’s entire territory had 
telephone service, and the tele- 
phone development in the terri- 
tory (39 telephones for every 100 
persons) was among the highest in 
the nation. 

Progress was made in caring for 
the backlog of customers’ unfilled 
requests for basic telephone serv- 
During 1953, the company 


COMMERC 
antee it would work, but there wat 
a steadfast belief it would prove 
to be the foundation on which 
the electric industry of the future 


would be built. And so it prove 
to be. 


Today’s big units on the Com- 
monwealth system have 30 times 
the capacity of that first turbine 
and they have generators that op 
erate at rates as high as 3,600 revo- 
lutions per minute compared with 
500 r.p.m. The newest ones use 
steam with ten times the pressure 
and t wice the temperature. The 
early units required nearly five 
pounds of coal to produce a kilo- 
watt hour of electricity while a big 
modern unit does it with less than 
one pound. 


cared for 9 out of 10 of the 261,000 
new requests for service. The 7,046 
unfilled orders on hand at the end 
of the year was the smallest since 
mid-1943. And of these, all but 700 
were received during the last half 
of the year. 


Also, during the year, Illinois 
Bell took care of 71,000 requests 
from customers on party lines whe 
wanted individual lines or lines 
they would share with fewer peo 
ple. At the end of the year, the 
waiting list of such requests was 
48,067 —49 per cent less than the 
96,200 total of a year earlier. 


Outlay Rises 


The company’s efforts to keep 
abreast of the public’s continuing 
high demand for new telephone 
service and to improve existing 
service meant a gross construction 
outlay of $91,700,000 in 1953. This 
was an increase of $8,437,000 over 
the year before. It brought the 
construction total for the eight 
postwar years to $651,000,000. 
After deducting for plant retire¢ 
from service, the 1953 net increase 
in plant came to $57,810,000, 
Telephone plant investment at 
December 31 totaled $827,462,000 
more than double what it was at 
the end of 1945. “4 
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An even higher level of tele- 
phone construction expenditures 
s planned for 1954 to enable the 
‘company to clear up “ts “waiting 
ist” of orders for new telephones 
x telephones with fewer parties 
m, the line. This would make it 
nossible to reach the objective of 
1andling all customers’ requests on 
. “when wanted” basis, as was gen- 
rally true prior to World War II. 
Che 1954 construction budget, ac- 
cording to company officials, may 
ut $100,000,000. 


New Buildings 


Major building projects com- 
nleted in 1953 included new build- 
ngs to house dial equipment at the 
Mitchell and Prospect offices (both 
m Chicago’s South Side), and at 
“lmhurst, Hammond and La 
srange. Smaller buildings to house 
‘community dial equipment were 
‘completed at Nashville, Rochester 
ind Tamms. 


Major additions to existing tele- 
ohone buildings included one to 
10use Chicago’s third long-distance 
senter, and additions at Aurora, 
Jhampaign, Danville, Elgin, Ge- 
1eva, Hammond, Loves Park, 
?eorla and Springfield. Smaller 
nuilding additions were completed 
it Coal City, Dyer, Ind., Herscher, 
ind Huntley. 

Construction was begun on new 
lial buildings at Collinsville, Ham- 
nond and Quincv: and on two 
major building additions, one on 
shicago’s West Side to house the 
new Austin dial office, and the 
other at Bensenville. 5 

One of the “believe-it-or-not” 

acts of the telephone business, ac- 
cording to Illinois Bell, is that 
»ostwar inflation has penalized ex- 
yansion to meet public demand 
or telephone service. 
_At the end of 1945, the phone 
‘ompany says, its plant investment 
er telephone averaged $207. To- 
lay, the comparable investment is 
out at $288. The increase is said 
o be the result of adding tele- 
yhones at an average cost of about 
3400 each. As a “natural monop- 
ly,” Illinois Bell says it has no 
hoice except to meet its obliga- 
jon to provide service to all who 
ish it—even though the expan- 
ion may not be profitable. 

In 1953 the company increased its 
ervices in rural areas. About 8,000 


a greater 
— real estate 
organization 
for a greater city 


F OLLOWING upon the merg- 
ing of Robert White & Co. with 
us, Hogan & Farwell, Inc. pro- 
vides a still broader and more 
complete real estate service... . 
to the owners, individuals, 
estates or institutions of scores 
of Chicago’s best known prop- 
erties. 
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Management of office, loft, commercial and apartment build- 
ings; Sales, Leasing and Development of all types of properties; 
Appraisals and Condemnation Proceedings; Mortgages, Real 


Estate Financing and Insurance .. . 


covering Commercial, In- 


dustrial and Residential Properties throughout Greater Chicago. 


DANLY 


mechanical 
presses 


The New Autofeed .. . 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 
stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 
ating speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 
Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, III. 
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HAROLD M. PITMAN 
COMPANY 


Poul F. Schmidt, Pres. 


Metals, Chemicals, Sup- 
plies, Equipment, for the 
Photo-Engraver 


Chemicals, Supplies, 
Equipment, Special Proc- 
esses, for the Lithog- 
rapher 


51st Avenue and 33rd Street 
CHICAGO 50 
Established 1906 
Telephone Bishop 2-1174 


MILLING 
CUTTERS 


Special Metal 
Cutting Tools 


MIDWESTERN 


Tool Company 
3932 Diversey Ave. 
CHICAGO 47 


Phone AVenve 3-2500 


STEVENSON, JORDAN 
& HARRISON, INC. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


REPORTS SURVEYS 


' Advice on Management Problems and Actual 


Management of tndustrial Companies 


205 W. Wacker Dr., CHICAGO 


Hanna Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 


19 W. 44th St., 
NEW YORK 


telephones were added in these 
areas, bringing the total increase 
since 1945 to 77,000. With the 
rapid postwar growth of many com- 
munities, particularly Chicago sub- 
urbs, thousands of homes have 
been built in areas formerly re- 
ceiving rural service. As a result of 
the enlarging area of community 


interest, more than 23,000 tele- 
phones formerly classified as 
“rural” have been changed to 


“urban” since 1945. 
Rural Improvements 


About 3,000 customers in rural 
areas benefited last year from such 
improvements as change to dial 
service, fewer parties on the line 
and improved ringing methods. 
More than seven out of ten resi- 
dence and business establishments 
in Illinois Bell rural areas now 
have telephone service, as com- 
pared with less than five out of ten 
in 1945. At the end of 1953, there 
were 1,777 unfilled orders for serv- 
ice in rural areas, of which only 
212 involved telephones on farms. 

Another big step is being taken 
toward the day when telephone 
users will be able to dial direct 
from their own telephones to “any- 
where in the nation.” Engineering 
work is now underway on a project 
that —early in 1955 — will enable 
more than 21,000 Waukegan and 
Highland Park customers to dial 
station-to-station long-distance calls 
diréct to millions of telephones in 
17 major metropolitan areas 
throughout the nation, as well as 
to such nearby points as Milwau- 
kee, Racine and Kenosha. 

Customers in Englewood, N. J., 
Birmingham, Mich., and Valley, 


CTA shifts emphasis to 


rapid transit modernization 


N 1953 the Chicago Transit Au- 

thority shifted the emphasis of 
its modernization, program from 
the surface system to the rapid tran- 
sit system — from trolleys and buses 
to the high-speed cars used on “L” 
and subway routes. 

The shift came with the place- 
ment of a record-breaking $8 mil- 


Pa., already have this type of serv. 
ice. In general, it is about as fas 
as local dial service. 

An intricate switching system 
and a nation-wide numbering plan 
play key roles in this latest long 
distance improvement. Illinois Bell 
says it works like this: 

“Mrs. Smith in Waukegan de- 
cides she would like to talk to 
Mrs. Brown in New York. First, 
Mrs. Smith dials “212,” the code 
for the New York area (other areas 
have their own distinctive codes). 
Chen, without pausing, she dials 
Mrs. Brown’s number, “MUrray 
Hill 2-1234.” Altogether, Mrs. 
Smith would make 10 turns of the 
dial to set up the 10-digit number 
-ombination 212-MU2-1234. With- 
in 11 seconds the called telephone 
is ringing. 

“The equipment in the Wau- 
kegan telephone building “remem- 
bers” the digits as Mrs. Smith dials, 
and then immediately routes her 
call eastward to its destination. As 
the call proceeds, an array of 
switches, relays and_ electronic 
equipment swiftly and methodi- 
cally sets up the connection. Auto- 
matic message accounting equip- 
ment punches out on paper tape 
a coded pattern that gives the call- 
ing and called telephone numbers, 
the date and time of day and the 
length of the conversation. All 
this information is decoded later 
for use in preparing Mrs. Smith’s’ 
telephone bill.” 

The equipment which performs 
this miracle of communication was 
developed by engineers of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Western 
Electric Company and other tele- 
phone companies. 


lion order for 250 latest type rapid 
transit cars. ; 

Prior to 1953, of the 3,015 mod- 
ern units purchased in CTA’s 
equipment program, 2,611 were 
bought for the surface system. Only 
204 units were bought for rapid 
transit. 

There are two major reasons why 
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‘CTA’s initial modernization activi- 
_ ties were confined mainly to the 
surface system, although equip- 
' ment on both systems was largely 
- obsolete: First, the surface system 
is the major part of CTA’s opera- 
_ tions; and, second, financing is 
' more readily available for surface 
equipment than for rapid transit 
_ equipment. 

Although rapid transit equip- 
ment modernization has moved to 
the forefront, CTA is continuing 
to purchase modern equipment for 
its surface system. In 1953 it or- 
dered 200 more odorless propane 
buses. 

All the 450 units purchased in 
1953 —the 250 rapid transit cars 
and 200 propane buses — are to be 
delivered this year. There were, 
however, 124 odorless propane 
buses delivered in 1953 out of an 


order for 200 that was placed in | 


1952. 

When the remainder of these 
purchases is delivered, initial mod- 
ernization of the surface system 
will be 90 per cent complete, and 


the rapid transit system 75 per cent | 


complete. 
Properties Bought 


Two other noteworthy steps were 
taken in 1953 as a result of which 
CTA became the owner instead of 
the tenant of two important sec- 
tions of its rapid transit facilities. 

From the Milwaukee Road, CTA 
purchased the section of the road’s 

right-of-way between Montrose 
Avenue, Chicago, and Linden Ave- 
nue, Wilmette. For years this sec- 
tion had been operated under lease 
arrangement as a part of the rapid 
transit system. For the eight miles 
of right-of-way, including all tracks, 
which total 27 miles in length, 
CTA paid $7,000,000. It financed 
the purchase by issuing $7,000,000 
in revenue bonds to the Milwaukee 
Road in payment for the right-of- 
way. 

The annual cost of the transac- 
tion is $62,500 less than the rental 
charges CTA had been paying. In 
about 28 years CTA will own the 
right-of-way and track debt free. 
This section of the right-of-way is 
part of the North-South rapid tran- 
sit route, the most heavily patron- 
ized of CTA’s rapid transit routes. 

From the Chicago, Aurora and 
Elgin electric interurban, CTA 
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Established 1907 


Edward Sanatorium 


(Operated on a non-profit basis) 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


30 miles from Chicago 


For the treatment of selected cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other chronic chest diseases, 
catering especially to the personnel of business 
firms and corporations. 


Edward Sanatorium is fully equipped with the most 
modern facilities and the latest X-ray apparatus. 
The medical staff is composed entirely of specialists 
in the field of tuberculosis. 


Jerome R. Head, M.D., Chief of Staff. 
Delbert Bouck, Administrator. 
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AON Write today for brochure or telephone Naperville 450 


= CUSTOM BUILT— 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Benchboards 
Steel Cabinets 
Motor Control Centers 
Junction Boxes Raceways Busducts 
Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 
GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


CHesapeake 3-5767 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


and. 


ASSEMBLY ENGINEERS 


-% TEST EQUIPMENT 
* CABLE HARNESSES 
* PAMCO PRODUCTS 


For full information... 
send for Free Brochure TODAY! 


PARAPLEGICS MFG. CO., Inc. 


Franklin Park, Ill. © Phone: Gladstone 5-1697 ‘ 
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purchased for $1,000,000 the road’s 
track and other operating facilities 
between Laramie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and DesPlaines Avenue, For- 
est Park, over which rapid transit 
service had been operated for years 
under a rental arrangement. 

At the time these operating fa- 
cilities were sold to CTA, the coun- 
ty and the state bought from 
CA&E the underlying right-of-way 
for use in connection with the 
Congress Street Expressway cur- 
rently under construction. Previ- 
ously, the CA&E had terminated its 
services at DesPlaines Avenue, For- 


est Park, the west terminal of 
CTA’s Garfield Park route, because 
advancing expressway construction 
compelled removal of the “L” 
structure between Racine and Sac- 
ramento, and necessitated ground 
level operation of trains in this 
214-mile stretch. 
To accommodate CA&E passen- 
gers transferring to and from CTA 
trains, and to attract more riders 
from the adjacent suburban area, 
CTA constructed a modern rail- 
bus terminal facility at Des 
Plaines Avenue, Forest .Park. In 
connection with this terminal, 
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for FUSE Economy 


“Use ECONQHy FUSES 


and CONSERVE jiectous B. tass and Cahfes 
“ECONOMY DE-LAY” 


Your Electrical Whole- 
saler has “ECONOMY 
DE-LAY” Renewable 
Fuses and Renewal 
Links in stock. 


Renewable Fuses con- 


serve scarce Brass and Copper and reduce the 
cost of Fuse maintenance. 

After your first cost of an “ECONOMY DE-LAY” 
Renewable Fuse, you pay only a few pennies for 
an “ECONOMY DE-LAY” Renewal Link to re- 
store the Fuse to its original efficiency after a 
“blow.” This is much cheaper in the long run 
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CTA established for its patrons a. 
free parking lot with a capacity of 
400 cars. 

This is the second rail-bus ter- 
minal automobile parking lot pro- 
vided by CTA as part of its overall 
program to encourage combination 
use of its rapid transit and surface 
systems, and its program to encour- | 
age motorists to use CTA services 
for at least part of their trips. ‘Also 
as part of the program, CTA con- 
tinued to expand its universal free 
transfer system. During the year, 22 
special transfer locations were add- 
ed to make transfers to and from 
the rapid transit system more con- 
venient. 


Inasmuch as 1953 was the first 
full year of unified operation of 
the city’s local transit facilities (the 
Motor Coach properties having 
been acquired late in 1952), it was 
possible to place more emphasis 
on combination use of the unified 
facilities. 

Substantial progress was made in 
converting streetcar routes to bus 
operation. Five lines totaling 72.55 
route miles — 63rd Street, Indiana, 
67th-69th, 43rd-Root and Madison 
Street — were changed over to bus 
operation. This brought the total 
of such conversions under the mod- 


than any other type of Fuse protection. 
Ask for the ECONOMY Catalog and Price List. 


Representatives in all 
Principal Cities 


ernization program to 835 route 
miles. 


© Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 


Streetcar on Way Out 


At year end there remained only 
11 of the 52 streetcar routes that 
were being operated October 1, 
1947, when the CTA began opera- 
tions. Preparations were underway 
to convert at least five more street- 
car routes—Ashland, Ashland- 
Downtown, Halsted, Halsted- 
Downtown, and Kedzie —to bus 
operation in 1954. 

The days of the old red street- 
car, and its clatter and bang, are 
numbered. More than 2,400 of 
CTA’s old red cars have been 
scrapped or converted to other uses. 
Most are going to the scrap heap. 
Likewise, the old wood and wood- 
steel elevated cars are on the way 
to oblivion. More than 500 have 
been scrapped. 


To Earn a 
High Return 
On Your 


SAVINGS 


Account 


To Place Your 


HOME LOANS 


With Us... 


Prompt Service 


PEOPLES Gedleral 
SAVINGS OF CHICAGO 


S. W. ROPA, President 
CANAL 6-5465 1700 W. 2lsr 


There have been two significant 
by-products of CTA’s extensive 
conversion from fixed rail to free- 
wheeling rubber tired vehicles in 
its surface operations. First, the 
establishment of one-way streets to 
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expedite the flow of vehicular traf- 
fic was simplified; and, second, the 
' job of repaving or resurfacing for- 
mer trolley-car streets was made 
"easier. i 
Ironically, 


however, these by- 


products have intensified CTA’s | 


heavy and increasing competition 
from the private automobile. This 
competition is dual in nature as it 
adversely affects both CTA’s rider 
volume and the quality of its sur- 
face operations. 

Because of traffic congestion and 
the heavy competition from the 
private automobile, C'TA’s passen- 
ger volume continued to decline 
in 1953. This downward trend fol- 
lows the nationwide pattern in the 
transit industry. Passenger volume 
on the “‘traffic-free” rapid transit 
system, however, continued to show 
a steady increase. 


Experiment Disappointing 


In aa experiment to determine 
to what extent promotional fares 
would increase local transit riding 
in the off-peak hours, when the de- 
cline in local transit riding is 
sharpest, CTA established a shop- 
pers’ bargain-rate fare effective for 
a four-hour period on each of the 
four Tuesdays in November. The 
bargain fare, with full transfer 
privileges, was ten cents. Results 
were disappointing. CTA’s revenue 
losses for the four days were esti- 
mated at more than $40,000. 

The elementary and high school 
student rate of fare, formerly re- 
stricted to travel to and from 
school, was adjusted prior to the 
beginning of the Fall term in Sep- 
tember, and the ten-cent fare privi- 
lege was extended to round-the- 
clock service, weekdays, Sundays 
and holidays. 

For the calendar year 1953, CTA 
revenues were $124,103,962, which 
covered all operation and mainte- 
nance expenses, debt service re- 
quirements, depreciation and reve- 
nue bond amortization, and left 
$82,690 for the operating expense 
reserve fund. There was nothing 
available to pay compensation to 
the City of Chicago for use of city- 
owned streets, subways and other 
facilities. This payment, however, 
is to be made only when funds are 
earned after fixed and other 
charges. Revenue passengers for the 
year totaled 715,479,394. 
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Engineers and Contractors 


FOR 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Comfort—Process—Humidity Control 


REFRIGERATION 


Reciprocating —Centrifugal—Absorption—Steam 
Ejector 


POWER and PROCESS PIPING 


High & Low Pressure—Gases—Liquids— Chemicals 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 


Heat Transfer—Dehumidifying—Temperature Control 


@ SERVICE—MAINTENANCE—REPAIRS 


KROESCHELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


215 WEST ONTARIO STREET ° DElaware 7-4820 


: | CHICAGO : TEEL 
_ SERVICE CUMPAN 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


In this most modern 


warehouse, experi- 
ence and facilities are combined to serve you on your stainless 


and carbon steel requirements. Call LAfayette 3-7210 for... 


CARBON STEEL 


© Bars @ Plates @ Sheets 
© Shapes 
@ Cold Finished Bars 


Warehouse Stock .. . Mill Shipments . . . Write or phone for complete details 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 
Phone LAfayette 3-7210 : 
Kildare Avenue at 45th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


STAINLESS STEEL 


@ Sheets © Bars ®@ Plates 
®@ Tubes @ Shapes 
®@ Fastenings 


KLING studiog 


serves you best with the most 


complete art, photographic, display 


and film facilities in the nation 


Whatever your requirements, Kling has the creative talent 
and the physical equipment to aid you—in any or all of the 


following fields: 


Advertising and Editorial Art 
The largest staff of nationally 
known artists in the country is 
available at Kling. Every type of 
art work, from line drawings to 
full color illustrations. 


Photography— Huge two-story 
indoor set facilities, with the lat- 
est equipment, and staffed with 
a brilliant group of creative pho- 
tographers, offer you the best in 
animated, still life, product and 
illustrative photography in black 
and white or color. 


Displays—From first idea to fi- 


nal distribution, Kling’s Display 
Department is set up to handle 
every phase of your point-of- 
sale display problems. Kling’s 
display staff combines proven 
merchandising know-how with 
unique creative talent, 


Motion Pictures-TV—With the 
recent acquisition of the Charles 
Chaplin Studios in Hollywood 
and additional new studios in 
Chicago, Kling is now America’s 
largest producer of television and 
industrial films—from origina- 
tion to complete production. 


For complete, efficient and economical service in 


any or all of the above fields, call on Kling, today. 


Kling studios ‘—_'fia== 


* CHICAGO: 601 NORTH FAIRBANKS COURT * DELAWARE 7-0400 


NEW YORK + DETROIT * HOLLYWOOD 


Your only single source for: 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART * PHOTOGRAPHY 
DISPLAYS * MOTION PICTURES * TELEVISION FILMS 
SLIDE FILMS * SALES TRAINING AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 
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Color TV receiver on production line at Chicago’s Admiral Corporation. 


TV set output rises as 231 


new stations get on the air 


OR television set makers and 
marketers, 1953 was the sec- 
ond best year in the short 
ut spectacular career of this glam- 
yrous new industry. Sales of re- 
eiving sets were stimulated on 
he one hand by the opening of 
nany new telecasting stations as a 
esult of the lifting of the station 
reeze in 1952, and retarded on the 
ther by talk of an early advent 
or color TV. . 
Although the Federal Communi- 
ations Commission did not ap- 
rove a compatible color system 
intil late in December, there was 
peculation about the approach of 
‘ainbow hued home entertainment 
or many months previously. Sales 
n new markets created by the 
pening of new stations were not 
materially affected by this factor. 
n the older markets, however, 
where most. families already had 
[V, replacement business was 
lowed by a disposition among 
Juyers to wait for color. The busi- 
1ess that was done generally was in 
ower priced table models and price 
eaders, rather than in more ex- 
yensive console models. 
Immediately after the FCC au- 
horized compatible color telecast- 
ng, a number of leading set manu- 
acturers began limited production 


of color receivers. These were small 
12-inch screen sets and were priced 
in the $1,000 to $1,200 price 
bracket. As a few of these sets 
reached distributors and dealers 
for sample purposes early in 1954, 
industry sources reported that the 
retarding effect of color on black 
and white sales largely disappeared. 
Buyers were quick to indicate that 
they wanted a larger picture at 
lower price. 


Large Screens Coming 


Manufacturers expect that by 
late 1954 or early 1955 a larger 
screen size, possibly as big as 21 
inches, may be available. The price, 
however, will remain in the luxury 
bracket because color sets have 
many more components than black 
and white receivers and the color 
picture tube is several times as 
costly as a monochrome tube. 

When large size color picture 
tubes will be available in quantity 
remains a matter of speculation in 
the industry. Mass production fa- 
cilities still have to be built and 
the inevitable delays in getting 
them into full operation overcome. 

At the end of 1953, only a hand- 
ful of telecasting stations had been 
equipped to broadcast color pro- 
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Ask for MR. o1To 
1903 S. Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO 8 
Blshop 7-3450 


COMPLETE 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


TRUCKS LEASED 
With or Without Drivers 
LARGE FLEET OF REFRIGERATED UNITS 
CAnal 6-3600 


2100 S. Throop 


General Contractors 
Paving and Grading 
Cinders & Black Soil 


FRENZEL BROTHERS CO. 


3015 N. California Avenue 
Phone KEystone 9-5970 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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grams and even fewer had came 
and other equipment to originate 
programs in color. Here again the 
date when stations generally would 
be set up to handle color was 
largely a matter of speculation. 
Two factors are involved: First, 
the disposition of stations to make 

the necessary investment and, sec 
; ee URANTS ond, the ability of the manufac 
ss aN turers to produce the needed 
equipment. As 1954 opened, experi- 


Ample aes : mental color telecasts were bein 
Parlin » : made in several cities on a very 

Bead _ limited time schedule each week. 
Private © 4 s These programs were intended to 
Dining 66 E provide broadcasters and leading 


noe "Ul FIRE advertisers with experience in work- 
Occasions SIDE <& Al a5 ing with color. They were of no 
eee? LINCOLN e i TAS general public significance since a 
People & TOUHY ¢° af < “¥ total of only a few hundred color 
ees JUniper 8-8600 a a — receivers have been produced. 
sage Onied ORchard 3-4860 ~Sumia a ie Set makers turned out 7,216,000 
and 4 black and white receivers last year 
Dinners Featuring compared with the record poi 
LYSE = tion of 7,464,000 units in 1950, and 

LOBSTER AND SEAFOOD 4G 6,096,000 units in 1952. Retail sales 
Top Prime Aged Steaks & Chops SE were estimated at approximately 
6% million units with a value of 
approximately $1,850,000,000. _ 
( At the year end, inventories 

Dea AiGaiaier UY ALR: €ON:D TO IN ED were estimated at 1,900,000 sets as 
compared with 1,200,000 at the 
start of 1953. Manufacturers inven- 
tories at the close of 1953 were esti- 
mated at 450,000 sets and distrib- 
utors stocks at 850,000. The na- 

61 y E A R S tion’s TV retailers, which number 
between 100,000 and 115,000, were 
OF estimated to have approximately 


O UTSTA NDING Chicago’s share of the 1953 set 
SERVICE 


production of 7,261,000 sets was 
calculated at approximately 30 per 
cent. This is a smaller part of the 
national total than in 1952, reflect 
ing increased production by west 
coast manufacturers who were serv- 
ing many nearby territories receiv- 
ing telecasts for the first time. 


The I. C. M. A. has grown great because 

. . one member tells another the ad- 
vantages of |. C. M. A. Broad Coverage New Stations 
Protection. Insurance men know that ONE 
OUT OF EVERY FOURTEEN PERSONS in The full effect of the FCC lift 
the United States is accidentally KILLED ing of its new station freeze im 


D 1952 began to be felt last year. 
or DISABLED EACH YEAR. Why take Two: hundved*thitcy-o6) ean 


chances? Write or ‘phone for Application tions began operation and by the 
information. It will come to you by mail. year end 356 were on the air, many 
in communities which previously 
had not had television service avail- 
R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer able. Approximately one-third ©} 
ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN‘S ASSOCIATION the stations telecasting at the ye 


d were in the ultra high 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 90 naga poe eves 


Set manufacturers in 1953 in 
troduced models capable of receiv: 
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: both UHF and VHF. A wide 
‘ariety of equipment was also put 
m. the market to enable VHF set 
ywners in areas getting UHF sta- 
ions to adjust their séts. 

Industry sources report that most 
4 the stations starting operation 
m 1953 fared as well as expected 
mancially. The mere launching 
of a new TV station did not, how- 
ver, prove a golden road to big 
yrofits, particularly in communi- 
ies which had previously had 
ervice. In such communities UHF 
tations found the going difficult 
eCause eXisting set owners had to 
9e persuaded to invest in conver- 
ion equipment so that they could 
eceive the UHF signal. Until con- 
ersion had been carried well along 
n these dual VHF-UHF markets, 
idvertisers were slow to buy time 
rom UHF broadcasters. Because of 
hese economic factors, several 
JHF stations in dual markets were 
ibandoned during the year and a 
ew FCC authorizations to build 
JHF stations were relinquished. 

As 1953 progressed and more and 
more stations got on the air, ad- 
ertisers found a steadily increas- 
ng number of markets being of- 
ered to them. The result was that 
etworks for leading shows and 
osts steadily grew as did the billing 
f the television networks and 
wroadcasters. ‘Talent costs also con- 
inued to rise during the year for 
nany programs. These trends were 
ausing major concern to adver- 
isers, especially since the prospect 
vas for even higher television costs 
$s more stations opened more mar- 
ets and as color became a reality. 

While major interest was focused 
n television last year, radio makers 
juietly pushed their year’s output 
0 13,360,000 sets, compared with 
0,950,000 in 1952. But they had 
he auto makers to thank for most 
f the increase.' 

Home radios, clock radios and 
attery- operated portables were 
urned out in roughly the same 
olume as in 1952, but there were 
wo million more car radios pro- 
luced for use in Detroit’s avalanche 
f new passenger cars. 

Government orders for electronic 
quipment climbed in 1953, indus- 
ry sources said, to total some $4 bil- 
ion—a half-billion more than in 
952. But there were signs of a 
rowing order stretch-out late in 


he year. 
(Continued on page 184) 


There probably isn’t a thing you buy that you couldn’t buy cheaper: Pro- 
vided, that is, you didn’t figure the real cost—provided you weren’t con- 
cerned with getting your money’s worth. Right? 

But you are concerned. You buy for longer wear. You buy for freedom 
from trouble. You buy for fewer repairs ...for more dependable service. 
You buy equipment to be worked—not to be laid up. You know that thrifty 
buying isn’t merely price-tag buying. 

And it’s to you, the thrifty buyer, that we like to sell Crane piping equip- 
ment. Whether it’s a high pressure, high alloy valve or a 14” malleable 
pipe fitting, every unit in the Crane line is built to last 
longer with fewer repairs and lower servicing costs. 
That’s why year in and year out thrifty buyers have put 
more Crane Valves in service than any other make. 


Cc R A N E THRIFTY 


: BUYER 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. ian 


VALVES ° PLUMBING e HEATING 


RIETZ LUMBER COMPANY 


FITTINGS ¢ PIPE e 


We have specialized in lumber for the pattern shops, 
foundries and industries generally for almost a cen- 
tury. Our complete stocks include Genuine Northern 


White Pine, California Sugar Pine, Norway Pine, 
Honduras Mahogany, Kiln Dried, Super-Thickness, 
rough or dressed. 


1802-14 N. CENTRAL PARK AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
SPaulding 2-6008 


aE US PAT OFF 
STORAGE BOXES 


TRANSFER 
RECORDS 
this easy low-cost way 


Over 90,000 leading American - 
businesses have found Liberty 
Boxes the economical way to 
store all inactive office records. 
Made to give years of unlimited 
service. 25 stock sizes for every 
popular form. Catalog on request. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Established 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Designers & 
Fatricaters 


Custom Built 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


CHURCHES - HOTELS - PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


; STate 2-5287 
BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
214 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


52 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


by Building since 1893 
|S. N. NIELSEN 


COMPANY 


GENERAL 


CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO 22 


Farm field harvester built by International Harvester Company. 


Farm equipment sales decline 


Sharply on lower farm income 


of the country, falling com- 
modity prices and uncertain- 

ties with regard to acreage and 
other phases of the government’s 
farm program tumbled farm equip- 
ment sales last year. Farmers 
reined in buying, pending a re- 
evaluation of their economic status. 
Notwithstanding the widespread 
destruction of crops in the south- 
west due to lack of rains, farm out- 
put in 1953 was near the record- 
breaking mark. But farm income, 


[cr the co in large sections 


: while still high, was lower as prices 


further receded to 
levels. 

The. decline in sales was felt 
throughout the equipment indus- 
try. The net result was a sizeable 
cutback in production of farm im- 
plements with a concommitant 
reduction in factory employment. 
In Chicago, International Harves- 
ter cut ithe production force at its 
McCormick Works from 5,500 to 
4,000. The plant, with an annual 
production in excess of $50,000,000, 
is devoted solely to the manufac- 
ture of farm implements, including 
mowing machines, harrows, hay 
rakes, manure spreaders, corn shell- 
ers, feed grinders and ensilage har- 


pre-Korean 


vesters. International’s farm tractor 
sales were up, but this failed to 
offset the drop from 1952 in sales 
of farm implements and _ service 
parts. Tractors for farm and in- 
dustrial use are produced at the 
company’s Melrose Park and Chi- 
cago Tractor Works. 


Some Fared Well 


Affected also were the more than 
70 smaller manufacturers of farm 
equipment in Chicago, but not all 
adversely. Sales of farm dairy ma- 
chines and equipment appeared to 
run contrary to the general trend 
with some companies reporting 
sales equal to or slightly above 
1952. Babson Brothers, reputedly 
the largest manufacturer of farm 
dairy machines and equipment in 
the world, enjoyed the highest sales 
in its history in 1953. 

Farm dairy machines and equip- 
ment represented one per cent of 
total value of shipments of all farm 
equipment in 1952. Higher sales 
last year, stemmed from the sum 
mer and fall of 1952 when cattl 
prices went into a nose dive an 
many a rancher and farmer who 
had switched from dairy produc 
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tion to beef for the higher profit | 


_ previously obtainable, 
milking. As a result, the population 
of dairy herds on U.S. farms reg- 

"istered a sharp increase at the be- 

ginning of 1953 over a year earlier. 

_ Historically dominant as the 

center of the farm equipment in- 

dustry ever since the day in 1847 

when Cyrus McCormick led the 

trek with his reaper and _ estab- 
lished a factory at the mouth of the 

Chicago River, Chicago has re- 

mained a major producer in the 

field. Including ithe 70 firms in 
the city proper, there is a total of 
approximately 100 farm equipment 
manufacturers within the Chicago 
area. Together they supply the 
farmer with virtually every tool of 
agriculture. The long list includes 
plows and tillage implements, 
planting and seeding machines, 
haying machines, harvesting ma- 
chines, poultry and livestock 
equipment, farm power units, 
pumps and water systems, barn and 
barnyard equipment, dairy equip- 

ment, sprayers and dusters and a 

host of other farm tools. 


Illinois Leads Nation 


The lead captured by Chicago 
has been retained by the state. 
Illinois ranks first among individ- 
ual states in total value of ship- 
ments of farm equipment and ma- 
chines and in 1952 accounted for 
30 per cent or $565,388,000 of a 
total $1,933,335,000 of complete 
units, attachments and _ parts 
shipped by U. S. farm machine 
and equipment manufacturers. 

Chicago also remains a major 
distributing center for agricultural 
equipment. Among new facilities 
for the storage and distribution of 
farm equipment is International 
Harvester’s Broadview Park Depot 
on Chicago’s west side. Largest of 
a series of eleven parts depots, the 
Broadview facility employs 450 
people. In 1953 it completed its 
first full year of operation. As well 
as serving dealers in the central 
states, it also serves as a distribu- 
tion point for exports of parts and 
complete units, including ship- 
ments to Canada. 

U. S. exports of farm machinery 
and equipment declined in 1953 as 
a result of drastic restrictions im- 
posed by foreign countries on im- 
ports. Total exports in 1952 


resumed | 


amounted to $252,154,000 and rep- ! 
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“. . Speaking of 
Real Estate’ 


Specialists in the sale, leasing, devel- 
opment and management of income 
property. 


serving 500 property owners 
managing 14,000,000 square feet in 
157 buildings 

providing for the needs of more than 
6,000 tenants 


Chicago’s Most .Complete Real Estate 
Organization 


ARTHUR RUBLOFF & CO. 


100 W. MONROE STREET ANDOVER 3-5400 


CHICAGO 3 


We feature Stainless Steel Plates up to 3” 
thick, and flame cutting to any shape. 


BOulevard \ 


STEEL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
Complete Steel Sewice 


350 WEST ROOT STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


NAME PLATES 


ne Me 
DIALS . PANELS . ESCUTCHEONS 


DECORATIVE GLASS 


aa 
ETCHING 
ANODIZING - ENAMELING 
ASSEMBLING 


OPERATING MECHANISMS 
RADIO COMPONENTS 


CRONAME’ << 


INCORPORATED 
1749 W. GRACE ST. CHICAGO 13 
Telephone Bittersweet &-7500 


Acme Sprinkler Service Co. 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 

SYSTEMS 


The Only Protection 
Against FIRE 


Pays for Itself 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION 


Call WAbash 2-3644 - 3645 
Acme Sprinkler Service Co. 


645 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


CONSULT SAVOY 


For New... Profitable... Ready to Sell 


PRIVATE FORMULA DRUGS 


WE MANUFACTURE pharma- 

ceuticals and specialties... 

attractively packaged or in 

bulk’... from your formulas 

or ours... for your line. 
Tablets—All Types 

Powders ¢ Ointments 

Liquids « Creams 
Vitamins 


SAVOY DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


16 So. Peoria Street 
Phone SEeley 8-0900 Chicago 7, Ill. 


|S. S. KRESGE & CO. 


55 Years of Friendly 
SERVICE to the PUBLIC 


resented 13 per cent of the total 


value of U. S. output. Increased 
dependence on the domestic mar- 
ket is evident. 


The outlook for farm equipment 
sales in 1954 is still obscure. Man- 
ufacturers are awaiting the forth- 
coming spring selling season for 
signs of the weather ahead. New 
and improved implements and 
labor-saving machines being placed 
on the market are expected to help 
lift sales, but it’s going to take a 
lot more sales effort than when 


; farmers were riding the crest of 


COMMERCE 
the wave born of record crops, rec- 
ord consumption and inflated farm 
prices. 

During the first eight months 
following the Korean outbreak, 
farm prices climbed 25 per cent. 
The full rise now has been erased 
and a further downward adjust- 
ment in farm prices is possible. 
According to Federal Reserve 
Board economists, the farm out- 
look for 1954 is “back to the eco- 
nomic status of 1949.” Chief fac- 
tor, they state, is the large accu- 
mulation of farm surpluses. 


“Marshall Field # Co. 


Candy industry sales rise 


but cost climb cuts profits 


ened in 1953 but there was 
scant joy in Chicago, the 
nation’s candy capital. 

While sales were up about 2 
per cent over 1952, the rising cost 
of ingredients, particularly cocoa 
beans, chewed away at profit mar- 
gins. 

Aside from the narrowing profit 
margin, the biggest local candy 
news of 1953 was the sale of Bunte 
Brothers to an investment banking 
syndicate headed by F. S. Yantis 
and Company of Chicago. The 
syndicate in turn sold the Bunte 
name, good will and trade mark 


) rae sweet tooth sharp- 


to the Chase Candy Company of 
St. Louis and the Bunte plant to 
a real estate holding firm. It looked 
for a while as though Chicago 
would lose a confectionery pioneer, 
but early this year Chase made ar- 
rangements to lease the Bunte 
plant and to move its operations 
from St. Louis to Chicago. The 
move gives Chicago the nation’s 
second largest candy manufacturer 
in the consolidated Bunte Brothers- 
Chase Candy Company, whose 1954 
sales are expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $20 million. 


Sales figures in the candy busi- 
ness are scarcer than old-fashioned 


EEE = ee 
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' Jawbreakers, but the National 


_ Confectioners’ Association  esti- 
mated 1953 manufacturers’ sales 


' would top the billion, dollar record 


set in 1948, when some 23 per cent 
of total U. S. production went to 
the armed services. In 1952 sales 


' were $965 million. 


But the current picture isn’t all 


_ on the favorable side. Foreign na- 
. tions have licked their sugar short- 


age problems and are importing 
less U. S. candy. At the same time, 
European chocolate makers, in par- 
ticular, have stepped up their ex- 
ports to America. Poundage of 
European chocolate bars sold in 
America last year was up 27.4 per 
cent from 1952. In terms of dollar 
value, the import increase was 57.6 
per cent. 
Ingredient Costs Up 

Imports still comprise only a 
fraction of total consumption, how- 
ever, and the bonbon and candy 
bar makers fretted more in 1953 
about the cost of ingredients. 

Take cocoa beans, for example. 
At year’s end, the beans that go 
into candy bars were selling at 
more than 50 cents a pound. In 
ten months of last year, the price 
had vaulted 20 cents a pound. 

With “nickel” candy bars al- 
ready priced at six cents and 11 
cents in some stores, the producers 
are caught in a squeeze. 

The squeeze compressed profits 
to less than 1952 levels in spite of 
the fact that bar goods sales for 
a selected group of major manu- 
facturer-wholesalers advanced 2 
per cent over 1952. 

But packaged candy priced at 
more than $1 sold 22 per cent bet- 
ter last year than in the year be- 
fore. Packaged candy costing 
between 50 cents and a dollar en- 
joyed a 7 per cent sales rise. 
Packages selling at under 50 cents 
were about on a level with 1952. 
But bulk candy sales for this se- 
lected group were off 5 per cent 
and sales of specialties costing 5 
cents and 10 cents were off 3 per 
cent from 1952. 

The confectioners were fighting 
back, proposing legislation to 
lower peanut prices,’ free sugar 
prices, provide for flexible farm 


product parity payments, and limit : 


foreign competition. 


And they were working hard to | 


step up promotional efforts by 
the country’s 1,500 producers and 
allied wholesalers and distributors. 


161 EAST ERIE ST. 


PHOENIX 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Company 


Contractors and Distributors for 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Established 1920 
e 


PIPE, BOILER DUCT AND VESSEL COVERING 


All Temperatures 


J-M 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering and Insulating Block 


High Temperature Refractory Cements 


Complete Contract Service or Material Sales 
J-M Sil-O-Cel High Temperature Fire Brick 
J-M Sil-O-Cel Insulation Concrete Aggregate 
J-M Flat Transite Board, Millboard and Marinite Board — 


For Shielding and Insulation 


J-M Flue Pipe, Vent Pipe and Fittings — 
For Venting and Use with Gas Fired Appliances 


Spra-Craft — Sprayed on Insulation 
High Thermal, Acoustic and Fire Resistant Value 


Can Be Applied to Any Surface 


ENGINEERING ADVICE AND EsTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
2614 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


PARKING SPACE 


A. L. JACKSON COMPANY 


BUILDERS 


Industrial Construction 
for Plant and Factory 
Expansion 


Phone SUperior 7-1107 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Webbing 


Heavy Cotton 


Webbing 


Merchandise Mart Plaza 
2000 N. Racine 


Diversey 8-4554 
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TRIMMING CO. 


Drapery and Upholstery Trimmings 
Woven Nylon 


SUperior 7-8799 
Lincoln 9-6414 
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| GLOBE 
PAPER BOX 
COMPANY 


A Complete Box Line 
Since 1913 


Plain or Fancy Set-Up 


* 


Transparent 


TAylor 9-8100 


14th St. at Damen Ave. 


ILLINOIS PACKAGING. CO. 


@ GOVERNMENT EXPORT 

@ DIRECT SHIPMENT FROM OUR PLANT 

@ COMPLETE ACTIVE FILE OF GOY- 
ERNMENT REGULATIONS 

@ BOXING AND CRATING 

@ DOCUMENTATION 

@ FILLING SERVICE 

@ AUTOMATIC & HAND OPERATIONS 


Operated by former Gov't 
Packaging Engineers 


ARmitage 6-5133 


2910 W. ARMITAGE AVE. 


ENVELOPES 
ol Danlan 

DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
by BROWN - SUPERIOR 
PAPER GOODS CO. 


| 2) COMMERCIAL SAFETY FOLD 
- WINDOW COIN 
BOOKLET GLASSINE 
AIR MAIL FLAT MAILER 
OPEN END BARONIAL 
CLASP STRING & BUTTON 
ORDER BLANK METAL CLASP 
HAymarket 1-7025 
900 W. Lake 
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New Order Drop Dims 


Big Rail Equipment Year 


OR Chicago area manufactur- 

ers of railroad equipment, 1953 

was one of the best years on 
record. Only disappointing note 
was struck by the lack of new 
freight car orders, which slowed 
production in the closing months 
of the year and, together with the 
decline in freight car loadings, 
clouded the 1954 outlook for this 
segment of the industry. 

New freight cars delivered na- 
tionally in 1953 totaled 81,021 or 
3,253 more than in 1952. But rail- 
road equipment manufacturers 
were less inclined to talk of pro- 
duction gains than order backlogs. 
The industry-wide backlog had 
dropped sharply from 80,296 at the 
start of 1953 to 29,950 at the close, 
as new orders failed to materialize. 


Passenger Car Orders 


Although the outlook for the 
freight car industry is poor, the 
prospects for the passenger car in- 
dustry are bright. The railroads 
are stepping up purchases of new 
passenger car equipment. 

Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company reported that the 
outlook for passenger car produc- 
tion for 1954 is the best in three 
years. Employment in the Chicago 
area was further buttressed by 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation at LaGrange. 
Following receipt of the largest sin- 
gle order for diesel locomotives 
ever placed with a single manufac- 
turer, Electro-Motive stepped up 
its production schedule for the first 
half of 1954 to a rate 25 per cent 
above the last six months of 1953. 

The several hundred employes 
laid off last summer have been re- 
hired as a result of the new order. 
It calls for delivery of 205 locomo- 
tive units to Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company by July 1 of this 
year. There are more than 12,000 
steam locomotives still owned by 


railroads, indicating a sizable re- 
placement market. 

Electro- Motive employs 8,000 
workers at LaGrange and 1,500 at 
its Plant No. 2 on Chicago’s south 
side, which makes sub-assemblies. 

Pullman-Standard expects to 
maintain employment at 3,000 with 
war work and new passenger car 
orders taking up the slack in freight 
car production. The world’s largest 
manufacturer of passenger and 
freight cars, Pullman-Standard de- 
livered 19,403 freight cars or 38 
per cent of the total 53,298 pro- 
duced by commercial (as opposed 
to railroad shop) car builders last 
year. Its 1954 backlog, however, 
extended only into the second quar- 
ter, a condition that was true of 
the freight car industry generally. 

Order backlog for passenger cars 
rose to a healthy 320 cars for Pull- 
man-Standard, assuring steady pro- 
duction throughout the year. Pas- 
senger cars take considerably longer 
to build than freight cars, which 
are a mass-produced item. The 
company, last year, delivered 62 
passenger cars, equivalent to about 
five months production compared 
with 57 in 1952. 


Uncertain Outlook 


General American Car Company 
has no passenger car orders on 
which to fall back. It expects to 
keep its East Chicago plant busy 
with a huge refrigerator car repair 
program and with building refrig- 
erator cars for its own fleet while 
waiting for business to pick up. 
The company ended 1953 with 900 
freight cars on order compared 
with 4,000 .at the close of 1952. 
Present employment will be re- 
duced if new orders fail to improve. 

Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company, which 
makes patented steel roofs and ends 
for freight cars and floor plate for 
box cars, too, felt the lack of active 
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buying by the railroads. Its $15,- 
000,000 backlog at the start of 1953 
was substantially reduced as the 
volume of new orders received dur- 
ing the year was outstripped by 
production. 

Standard enjoyed the second 
highest sales in its history in 1953. 
Last year it completed a $5,000,000 
plant expansion and new equip- 
ment program at Hammond. Ex- 
tending over a three-year period, 
the program involved the sale of 
its plant at New Kensington, Pa., 
and transfer of operations to Ham- 
mond, where all operations have 
been consolidated and enlarged. 
Other manufacturers of railroad 
equipment were holding operations 
in check. 

Buda Company, a division of 
Allis Chalmers, placed its plant in 
Harvey on a four-day production 
week during the last two months 
of 1953. It manufactures mainte- 
nance of way equipment. Sales by 
the division last year were about 
the same as in 1952. 

The trend for 1954 is down. Car- 
loadings are the weathervane of 
the railroad equipment industry. 
They began to slip at the end of 


1953, although the 38,302,762 total . 


for the year was ahead of the 1952 
figure of 37,985,155. For 1954 to 
date, loadings are running below 
1953: 


Steel 


(Continued from page 126) 


ment and construction since the 
war. Nearly all of the expansion 
and improvement have been pri- 
vately financed, and this outlay ex- 
ceeds tthe total investment of the 
entire industry as of eight years 
ago, the industry states. 


Among the facilities which came 
into operation in 1953 were about 


500 new coke ovens and over 400 | 


rebuilt ovens; several new blast fur- 
naces to make pig iron; steelmaking 
furnaces; soaking pits; a new seam- 
less tube mill; equipment for roll- 
ing sheets, strip and tin plate; a 


new bar mill; annealing equipment 


and many other facilities. 


The Institute reports that iron 
and steel firms are estimating that 
they will invest approximately $775 
million in 1954 to expand and im- 
prove their plants. This will bring 
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ES fobreck 8. 6800 
FOrest 6-3352 
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WG 

STEEL COR P 
PROMPT WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


¢ HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP ® HOT & COLD ROLLED SHEET 

¢ HOT ROLLED PICKLED STRIP © COMPLETE SLITTING FACILITIES 
¢ ANGLES & BARS © COMPLETE SHEARING FACILITIES 
© GALVANIZED © COILS & CUT LENGTHS 


BLOCK STEEL CORP. 


1214-54 South Hannah Ave., Forest Park, Illinois 
A Suburb of Chicago 
Located 7400 West Off Roosevelt Road 


General Freight 


Transport Co., Inc. Gaso 
“LEASING is OUR business” 


Trailers Equipment Co. 


Tractors Specialists in 
Trucks 


Rental by the week, month or year Flame Cutting Machines 
Specialized Equipment to fit your needs 
For Over 20 Years 


CALL GFT in ’54 
CAnal 6-0141 
320 N. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO 7 


e Simple - Dependable 


Versatile - Powerful 


Transport Trucking Co., Inc. 


Absolutely Essential 
Cartage Contractors solutely Essential to 


Modern Metal Fabrication 
Pool Car Distributors 
_ Pool Trailer Distributors 
Truck Rentals With or Without Drivers e 
CALL CAnal 6-0141 
Transportation Services KEystone 9-7810 


mop kg 3253 N. Kedzie Chicago 18 
312-20 N. Racine Ave. Chicago 
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SHEETS - STEEL - PLATES 


Cold Rolled 
BAND STEEL 


Hot Rolled 
STRIP 


Pickled 
BARS 
SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 
139th and S. Western Ave. Blue Island, Ill. 
CHICAGO Telephone — COmmodore 4-1420 


METAL FABRICATORS 


@ Stainless Steel @ Monel 
@ Aluminum, Etc. 


Copper 
Everduer 
Tanks, Kettles (Plain or Jacketed) Coils, Pipe Bends 


and Specially Designed Equipment 
Welding and Repairing 


ACME COPPERSMITHING CO. 


2535 W. Maypole Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
TAylor 9-6163, 9-6164 


ARTHUR DIXON TRANSFER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1863 
TIME TESTED DEPENDABILITY 


CHICAGO’S COMPLETE GENERAL 
CARTAGE & LOCAL 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


TRUCKS LEASED 
WITH OR WITHOUT DRIVERS 


1319-45 S. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


HArrison 7-0580 


COMMERCE 
the industry’s postwar investment 
to almost $6.4 billion. . 

Prior to 1953 increases in steel- 
making capacity were gained large- — 
ly by the building of more furnaces. 
Last year, however, a significant 
part of increased capacity came 
from enlargement or improvement 
of existing facilities, better mate- 
rials handling, elimination of bot- 
tlenecks, superior operating prac- 
tices which permitted upward a 
revision of potentialities. The bulk 
of Chicago district’s capacity in- 
crease last year found its origin in 
these devices. : 

Steelmakers faced new problems 
last year other than those of satis- 
fying the extremely strong demand 
for their products which persisted 
during the first three quarters. Goy- 
ernment control over the use of 


' steel and other metals and over 


prices was in effect at start of 1953. 
Modifications in the regulations 
came progressively and by the end 
of April the last of the price con- 
trols was suspended. ~The Con- — 
trolled Materials Plan was termi- 
nated at midyear. 


Busy First Half 


Full-capacity operations through- 


-out the first half of the year failed 
; to bring about a balance between 


steel supply and demand. During 
this period, conversion steel was 
widely sought after by many large 
users, automobile manufacturers 
in particular. ‘There was a good ~ 
market for foreign steel, too. When 
mill tonnage wasn’t adequate to 
maintain production — schedules, 
higher priced warehouse material — 


“was used to whatever extent it 


could be acquired. 

At no time during this peak de- 
mand for steel was production lost 
for lack of any raw material, but a 
few isolated strikes and slowdowns 
did cause some loss in output. 

The long steelworkers’ strike of 
1952 had ended a long period of 
scrap shortage and at no time since ~ 
has there been a deficiency. As a 
matter of fact, scrap suffered from 
lack of demand during most of the 
fourth quarter of 1953 and the 
market continues depressed so far 
this year. Currently, economic ob- 
servers are keeping their eye on 
scrap because a pick-up in demand 
for it almost invariably precedes an 
upturn in business. Nothing even 
suggestive of this has oceurred yet. 

Coal and coke accommodated all 
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-requirements for fuel last year. 
Iron ore, too, was fully adequate. 
, Ore boats had been stopped by the 

1952 steel strike and for a time this 
had posed a problemas to whether 
enough tonnage could be delivered 
to lower lake docks by the end of 
_the navigation season to carry the 
steel industry over to the start of 
the 1953 shipping season. by mid- 
- December, 1952, however, this sit- 
- uation had been made secure. 


Record Ore Movement 


A larger fleet of boats operating 
in 1953 assured sufficient ore re- 
ceipts for the year ahead. As a mat- 
_ter of fact, the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association reports that ore 
movement hit a new all-time sea- 
son record at 95,844,449 gross tons. 
This was a sharp increase com- 
pared with the 74,910,798 tons 
moved in the 1952 season. Last year 
prolonging the shipping season be- 
yond normal closing was unneces- 
sary. 

Blast furnaces are the principal 
support to steelmaking operations 
because of the hot metal they sup- 
ply for charging into open-hearth 
furnaces. They were not unduly 


pressed to accommodate ithe steel- | 


making needs last year, partly be- 
cause of an expansion in blast fur- 
nace capacity and partly because 
more steel scrap was available for 
remelting. 

_ Blast furnace production of pig 
iron and ferro-alloys in both the 
Chicago district and the United 


States in 1953 increased substan- | 


tially — 23.2 and 22 per cent, re- 
spectively, over strike - restricted 
1952. This was more impressive 
than 1953 gain in steel ingot out- 
put which was 21.4 per cent in the 
Chicago district and 19.8 per cent 
nationally. An accompanying table 
shows monthly production statistics 
for 1953 and!1952. ; 
Chicago production of pig iron 
and ferroalloys last year was at 96.1 
per cent of capacity, while the 
country was slightly behind at 95.5 
per cent. Chicago district blast fur- 


nace capacity of 16,251,250 tons as ; 


of January 1, 1953, represented 20.3 
per cent of U. S. capacity of 79,- 
380,240 tons. The percentage was 
21.3 per cent for 1952, 21.6 per cent 
for 1951, and 22.2 per cent for both 
1950 and 1949. 

' During 1953, output of pig iron 
and ferroalloys in the Chicago dis- 
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GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE*® CHICAGO 6 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-7316 


16mm MOTION PICTURE SERVICES 


STUDIO AND 
LABORATORY 


GOOD TOOLS probuce 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 
DELTA FILES 

BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 
STARRETT TOOLS 
WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BLACK & DECKER TOOLS 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 
MORGAN. VISES 
NICHOLSON FILES 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 

Chicago 6, IIlinois 
121 N. Jefferson St. 
STate 2-1126 


Moline 


1524 Third Ave. @ 
Moline 1024 


yep Fe oe 


YOU TRUST 
ITS QUALITY 


= manne © 


\ 
ao 
@-*' 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COIN-OPERATED 
COOLER FOR COCA-COLA 


The coin-operated cooler is in ser- 
vice in offices and factories where 
people work. Business manage- 
ment has discovered that these 
coolers bring a moment of relax- 
ation—the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola — within 
a few steps of thirst, promoting 
the efficiency and contentment of 
workers. 


Bottle and Cup Coolers—Available 


CitlHa 


ADF MAUA 
IN BOTTLES 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. OF CHICAGO, INC., PHONE TAYLOR 9-4500 


ORIGINAL DISTRIBUTOR 


STERLING 
PUMPS 


AGENTS FOR 


BYRON JACKSON 


PUMPS 
(SUBMERSIBLE & STANDARD) 


S. B. GEIGER & CO. 


WELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
37 W. VAN BUREN 


HArrison 7-1876 


Prompt Efficient 


Maintenance & Repairs 
FOR 
ALL DEEP WELLS 
& 
TURBINE PUMPS 


OVERALL 
CLEANERS 


Launderers to Industry Since 1921 


COMPLETE 
RENTAL & NON-RENTAL 
SERVICE 


COVERALLS - COATS 
PANTS - SHIRTS 
SEAT COVERS 
“KEX" WIPING CLOTHS 
NEwcastle 1-3041 
Our Trucks Cover the Entire City 


& Suburbs 


7421 N. Waukegan Rd., Chicago 31, 
Niles, Ill. 


Nl les 7-9863 


COMMERC 
trict was 20.6 per cent of the na- 
tional total. For the preceding ye: 
it was 20.4 per cent. Consequently, 
Chicago’s proportion in iron pro- 
duction, like steel making, gained 
fractionally. 

As of January 1, 1954, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports annual blast furnace capacity 
of the nation as 82,001,390 tons, an 
increase of 2,621,150 tons, or 3.3 
per cent, over 1953. Chicago dis- 
trict capacity at beginning of this 
year is figured at 16,371,250 tons, a 
gain of only 120,000 tons, or 0.74 
per cent, over a year ago. Current- 
ly, Chicago can claim only a scant” 
20 per cent of tthe national total. 
This compares with 20.3 per cent 
at start of 1953. This should occa- 
sion no surprise since neither of 
two new blast furnaces starting 
operations last year were in the 
Chicago district. 


Interlake Expansion 


Chicago’s increase in blast fur- 
nace capacity resulted from Inter-— 
lake Iron Corporation’s rebuilding 
and enlargement of its South Chi- 
cago furnace “A,” the smaller of 
two stacks there, from a daily ca- 
pacity of 525 tons of pig iron to 
850 tons..The furnace blew out for 
reconstruction on April 2 and came 
back into production on Septem- 
ber 1. This and other moderniza- 
tion by Interlake was announced 
in 1952. The only other change in 
Chicago district blast furnace ca- 
pacity ratings was a small down- 
ward revision for the three stacks 
of Youngstown Sheet and Tube - 
Company at its Indiana Harbor 
plant. This company built a third 
stack there in 1952. The readjust- 
ment in capacity probably was 
prompted by operating experience 
of the new unit last year. 

Late in March, 1953, it was an- 
Inounced that an additional two- 
{million tons of annual capacity had — 
been added to the original national © 
expansion goal of 85 million tons 
for blast furnace capacity to assure 
sufficient pig iron for production 
\of steel ingots and castings to meet — 
mobilization needs. Completion 
date was moved from January I, 
|1954, to January 1, 1955, to allow 
for the additional tonnage. The 
new goal of 87 million tons will be 
about 16.7 million tons over the 
January 1, 1950, capacity. Attain- 
ment of that goal in the time speci- 
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aed would mean adding five mil- 
lion tons this year. The Korean 
rmistice and stretch-out in defense 
lanning undoubtedly will slow 
lown expansion plans. Inciden- 
ally, none of the new capacity is 
rojected for the Chicago district. 
Although major expansion in 
hicago district iron and steelmak- 
jing facilities either has been com- 
leted or is nearing the finished 
stage, a considerable amount of 
onstruction and modernization 
‘continues. Projects announced, 
‘completed or in progress in 1953, 
can be briefed as follows: 

United States Steel Corporation: 
Made further significant expansion 


to its steel ingot capacity at both |: 


its Gary Steel Works and South 
Chicago Works. This constituted 


the end of a two-year program of | 


remodeling and modernizing fur- 
nace equipment and improving 
practices. Gary, the world’s largest 
steelworks, produced its 150-mil- 
lionth ton of steel last April, ac- 
complishing this since 1909. Since 
then, highest yearly output has 
been the 6,744,000 ingot tons of 
1953. Last April started construc- 
tion of a limestone quarrying and 
processing plant at Cedarville, in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, which 
is expected to produce about three 
million tons of metallurgical qual- 
ity limestone a year. In December, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
granted the corporation certificates 
of necessity worth $8 million for 
facilities to make wide- flange 
shapes at South Chicago. This pro- 
gram is for modernization and ex- 
pansion of an existing rolling mill 
there. One certificate for $6.57 mil- 
lion, with rapid amortization 
allowed on 50 per cent, covers the 
mill reconstruction and another for 
$1.43 million, with 65 per cent fast 
amortization allowed, covers three 
new cranes. Date for starting work 
has not been determined. 

National Tube Division of Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation began 
at its Gary plant last March the 
“hot extrusion” of high-alloy seam- 
less steel tubing and shapes by the 
Ugine-Sejournet process. Using this 
operation, the company can now 
produce seamless tubing from non- 
pierceable grades of stainless steel 
and extrude unusual shapes that 
long defied all rolling methods be- 
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Gallaher & Speck. 


Heating Ventilating 


Air Conditioning Power Piping 


Elevators Elevator Repairs 


Machine Work 


HArrison 7-5448 


546 W. Harrison St. © Chicago 7 


EMERGENCY 


IMMEDIATE GLASS REPLACEMENT 


CALL MOhawk 4-1100 


Serving All Chicagoland Merchants and Insurance 


For Over 36 Years 


— FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS OF ALL TYPES OF GLASS — 


e Store Fronts e Mirrors - Glass Doors 
e Plate Glass 


e Show Cases 


‘ 


AMERICAN GLASS CO. 


1030-42 N. North Branch 


e Kawneer Store Fronts 
e Maintenance Work 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Electric Wiring Power and Light 


Motor Repairs — Electric Supplies 


KIL-BAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2261 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Lincoln 9-2200 


METAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HOSPITALS * HOTELS * SCHOOLS ° INSTITUTIONS 


Mattresses, Bedsprings, Box Springs, 
Davenports, Double Deck Bunks, Hospital Beds 


SUPERIOR sleyrrite CORPORATION 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, 759 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 12 


Plate and Mat Service 
to Advertisers 


ELECTROTYPES - NICKELTYPES - STEREOTYPES 
NEWSPAPER MATRICES - PLASTIC PLATES 


Partridge & Anderson 


Company 
712 Federal Street > HA 7-3732 + Chicago 


iL 
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cause of their unbalanced design 
Production is projected at about 
2,000 tons of tubing and shapes a 
month. The process squeezes slugs — 
heated to about 2250 degrees F. to ~ 
make them plastic with the pres-— 
sure coming from a 2500-ton hy- 
draulic press that forces the steel — 
through a forming die. The press is 
capable of producing seamless tub- — 
ing from 114 to 644 in. OD. 
Inland Steel Company: Spent : 
$24,146,000 for modernization and — 
improvement of plants and facili- ; 
ties in 1953, compared with $31,-— 
260,000 in 1952. Poured its 80- 
millionth ton of steel on January ~ 
15, 1953, in one of four new open — 
hearths built in 1952. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, has a rated annual ca-~ 
pacity of 4,700,000 ingot tons, an 
increase of 200,000 tons. ‘This addi- 
tional capacity was gained by en- 
largement of four open hearths 
from 170 tons to 200 tons per heat 
each, incorporation of improved 
design in their rebuilding and 
adoption of improved operating 


: practices. 


Inland Repowers Fleet 


In mid-July Inland completed a 7 
three-year program of repowering _ 
and lengthening ore boats of its” 
fleet when the Pixie D. Brocx left ~ 
Chicago enroute to the upper 
Great Lakes on its first ore-carrying — 
run of the season. Repowering with — 
new 4,500-hp steam turbines and 
boilers and new auxiliaries added 
about a 20 per cent increase in 
speed, permitting about five addi-— 
tional trips per season. The repow- 
ering program has added about — 
135,000 tons per year to capacity of 
the company fleet. 


In an unusually fast reconstruc-— 
tion — 23 days — Inland converted 
its 40-inch blooming mill to 46 
inches, equipping it with new mill 
housings, pinion housings, front 
and back cables and manipulating 
and auxiliary equipment. The new 
mill will have 25 per cent more ca- 
pacity than the former one upon 
completion of program to enlarge 
the auxiliary equipment. The com- 
pany ordered two batteries of soak- 
ing pit furnaces of improved de- 
sign. Each battery will consist of 
three individual holes or furnace — 
chambers and will be used to re-— 
heat ingots in the blooming mill 
and subsequent finishing mills. "] 


- 
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“this improvement, Office of De- 
-fense Mobilization issued a $2.1 
‘million certificate of necessity with 
50 per cent allowed for fast tax 
amortization. Inland’ currently is 
installing a second continuous gal- 
-vanizing line which will begin 
operating in May. 


Early in 1953, Caland Ore Com- | 


pany, Ltd., a Canadian subsidiary 
of Inland, leased one of several iron 
ore bodies owned by Steep Rock 
Mines, Ltd., in Steep Rock Lake, 
Northwestern Ontario. Test drill- 
ings indicate at least 50 million 
tons of ore in the leased area with 
greater tonnage possible. Quality 
and structure is reported as excel- 
lent. Inland plans investment of 
$50 million over a seven-year pe- 
riod to develop this new ore body 
and bring it into production. The 


property is expected to attain a | 


shipping volume of three million 
tons annually when in full produc- 
tion. Boats will load from the Ca- 
nadian National Dock at Port 
Arthur, Ont. This port is 120 miles 
nearer to Indiana Harbor mills 
than Superior, Wis., which will re- 
sult in saving almost a day in each 
round trip. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company: This company’s $165 
million expansion in the Chicago 
district, started in July, 1950, was 
completed this January when the 
new cold rolling mill for sheets 


went into operation at Indiana | 


Harbor. A new and third blast fur- 
nace with 1450 tons daily capacity 
went into service in February, 1953. 
A new 45-inch high-lift blooming 
mill was finished last year, also six 


batteries of three-hole soaking pits. | 


Eight new open hearths and a new 
battery of 75 coke ovens were com- 
pleted in 1952. 


Republic Steel Corporation: 


Formally started its new seamless , 
tube mill at South Chicago on June | 


15 although the unit had been pro- 
ducing since January. Construction 
of this mill, which is Republic’s 
initial venture in seamless prod- 
ucts, started in February, 1951. It 
has a capacity of 180,000 net tons 


a year. Sizes range from 23 up to 
{ 


954 in. OD. 
Acme Steel Company: In July 
last year Office of Defense Mobili- 
‘Zation issued to this nonintegrated 
Steel mill in Riverdale:a certificate 


! 


he 
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BELL SAVINGS BUILDING 
the Heart of the Loop 


\ v\ 


THE BUSINESS HOME of 


ae 


tenants of the highest 
prestige .. . in the most 


central, most convenient 


location of the Loop. 


ae aA AAAR 


79 WEST 
MONROE 
AT.CLARK 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
for the limited areas 
at present available 


BELL SAVINGS BUILDING 


79 West Monroe at Clark 


CHICAGO 3 


Room 502 FI nancial 6-1000 


MARKET 
MAILERS 


@ ADDRESSING 
@ ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
@ MAILING LISTS 

@ MIMEO-MULTIGRAPH 
@ PREMIUM HANDLING 
@ COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Thudium 
LETTER 


SPECIAL DEPT. FOR SERVICE 


NEWSPAPER & MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 


caLL Might or Day 


MU Iberry 5-6393 


3553 N. MILWAUKEE 


\10000¢ 100,000, 
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CHICAGO-AREA DISTRIBUTOR 


For 


CLARK - ROSS 


POWRWORKER Hand Trucks 
e Fork Lift Trucks and ~ 
Towing Tractors. 


Carriers for handling 
lumber, steel and other 
allied products. 


SALES, SERVICE, PARTS, RENTALS—AIl Under One Roof 
New and Used Fork Trucks e Tote Boxes e Beacon Hydraulic Dock Boards 


625 N. KEDZIE 


Phone: SA cramento 2-5036 


In Rockford — 
SALES, PARTS & SERVICE 


4606 WEST STATE @ Phone Rockford 8-2283 


CHICAGO 
FISH HOUSE CO. 


® 
INSTITUTIONS 


HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 
CLUBS 


®@ 
324 W. Chicago Ave. 


SUperior 7-7348 


MORTGAGES 


COMMERCIAL 
| INDUSTRIAL 
ey] APARTMENT 


RESIDENTIAL 


PERCY WILSON 
MORTGAGE & FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


134 N. LA SALLE 
CE 6-8270 


this matter. 


of necessity for $6,330,000 fo 
“semifinished steel” with 65 per 
cent allowed for accelerated tax 
amortization. To date, the com- 
pany has not divulged its plans in 


Keystone Steel and Wire Com- 
pany: Completed its new 21-inch 
three-stand continuous billet mill 
and retired what was the last re- 
peater table in America used to 
produce billets. Old ‘‘Merry-Go- 
Round” has served since 1917. 
With output of almost 50 tons per 
hour, the new mill at Peoria is ex- 
pected to increase production of 
finished wire products by 15 per 
cent. Company regards its facilities 
as more nearly in balance than at 
any time in several years, although 
the need for some further expan- 
sion of the blooming mill and the 
rod mill is becoming apparent. 

In mid-November, 1953, Key- 
stone announced expansion plans” 
which will increase the wire mills’ 
rod processing facilities. Estimated 
cost of the project of $661,000 will 
include construction of a 36-base™ 
gas-fired muffle furnace, installa- 
tion of a $20,000 overhead travel- 
ing crane and erection of a build- 
ing to house the facilities. It was 
stated that this expansion will en- 
able the company to produce more 
wire for the cold-heading industry. 
Utilization of this expansion to the 


company’s present muffle furnaces 


will increase rod processing capaci- 
ties approximately 50 per cent. 

This plant expansion follows 
nearly $2 million spent by Keystone 
recently to complete an expansion 
program, including replacement of 
equipment, that has increased an-— 
nual steelmaking capacity to 425,- 
000 tons. Modernization and ex- 
pansion of soaking pit facilities and 
rebuilding of the blooming mill 
were required to absorb the addi-~ 
tional output created by building 
of a fourth open hearth the pre-— 
vious year. 

Continental Steel Corporation: — 
Began operating its new continu-— 
ous rod mill in Kokomo, Ind., dur- 
ing the first half of 1953, which” 
enabled a greater proportion of its” 
open hearth production to be used 
for wire and wire products. An 
additional open hearth charging 
crane was placed in service last 
December. 


* 
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Plant Investment 
(Continued from page 71) 


Hallicrafters is erecting a 200,000 
square-foot unit on West 45th 
Street in the Central Manufactur- 
ing District. Stewart-Warner Elec- 
tric, a division of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, is expanding its 
Kostner Avenue plant by 77,000 
square feet; Admiral Corporation 
purchased a building which was 
newly constructed at 3820 W. 5lst 
Street containing 54,000 square 
feet; Zenith Radio Corporation 
acquired a five-story building of 
164,000 square feet at 3501 W. 
Potomac Street; Peirce Wire Re- 
corder Corporation purchased a 
one-story, 43,000 square-foot plant 
on Northwest Highway; Webster 


Chicago Corporation acquired 30,- 


000 square feet at Kedzie and Chi- 
cago avenues; Warwick Manufac- 
turing Corporation bought the old 
lace mill of Marshall Field and 
Company in Zion which contains 
200,000 square feet; Waldom Elec- 
tronics, Inc., built a new plant on 
West 53rd Street containing 20,000 
square feet; and Wells - Gardner 
and Company erected an 11,000 
square-foot addition to its plant. 


Electrical Machinery 


Other substantial construction 
plans by electrical machinery mak- 
ers: Deepfreeze Appliance Division 
of Motor Products Corporation ex- 


panded its Lake Bluff plant by 


100,000 square feet; Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Company established 
a manufacturing plant in Melrose 


Park containing 150,000 square 
feet; Advance Transformer Com- 


pany built a factory and office 
building at 2560 North Western 
Avenue, containing 112,000 square 
feet; Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., started alterations on existing 
structures at its recently purchased 
site near Northbrook; Panellit, 
Inc., constructed a 70,000 square- 


foot building in Skokie; National 


Video Corporation added 50,000 
square feet to its plant on West 
47th Street, and the Jefferson Elec- 
tric Company in Bellwood built a 
45,000 square-foot addition. 

Electrical machinery was the 
fourth largest manufacturing cate- 
gory in the Chicago area in 1953, 
with production estimated at $1,- 
870,000,000. 

In the chemical and petroleum 
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LL F f) world’s largest distributor of 


ELECTRON TUBES FOR INDUSTRY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


ALLIED stocks for quick 
shipment the world’s larg- 
est distributor inventory 
of special-purpose electron 
tubes. We specialize in 
supplying the needs of 
industrial, broadcast, 
governmental and other 
users. To save time, effort 
and money—phone, wire 
or write to ALLIED for fast 
expert shipment. 


Refer to your 
ALLIED Catalog for 
all electronic sup- 
plies. Write today 
for a FREE copy of 
the complete 268- 
page 1954 ALLIED 
Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave. 
Dept. 56-C-4, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Everything in 
Electronics from 
One Dependable Source 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of 


GEARS 


ALL TYPES ¢ ALL SIZES 


1309 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE e¢ CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 
BISHOP 2-1070 « OLYMPIC 2-7700 
meek eK KOO 


There’s more in it for you than motor 
controls or safety switches or conduit, 
when you deal with Efengee. With every 
order comes an extra slice of service — 
our way of showing you we appreciate 
your business. You’ll appreciate this 
kind of service. There’s no better 

time than now for trying it. 


i, a, a, eg 


-—_¥ 4 + ¥€ ¥ 


~ Getan 
EXTRA slice 


Waukegan Branch: 
Interstate Electric 
Supply Company 
1020 Greenwood Ave., Waukegan, Ill. 


EFENGEE 


Call SEeley 8-3500 in Chicago 
Call ONtario 2-1194 in Waukegan 


Electrical Supply Co., Inc. 
965 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
WITH YOUR 
OLD OFFICE RECORDS? 


Let us bind them into books on 


your premises and save you 50% 
storage space and other expense. 


Diversey 8-7473 


MAHER FILING SYSTEMS 


1604 N. Wells St. Chicago 14, Ill. 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23%” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
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products industries, 33 expansion 
projects were announced last year. 
Dollar value of the investments 
was $15,643,000. An _ estimated 
1,000,000 square feet of additional 
floor area was planned. 

Notable in this category was 
Southeastern Chemical Company 
of Thornwood, N. Y., which 
started constructing a large plant 
in Lemont. Blockson Chemical 
Company of Joliet is expanding its 
capacity in the heavy industrial 
chemicals field; Catalin Corpora- 
tion of America is building a poly- 
styrene plastic materials plant at 
its factory in Calumet City; sev- 
eral large expansions were under- 
taken by Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana; E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company is making a large 
addition ‘to its chemical division in 
East Chicago for the production of 
freon flourinated hydrocarbon 
compounds. Other additions in- 
cluded: 100,000 square feet to the 
plant of Nubian Paint and Varnish 
Company at 1855 N. Leclaire Ave- 
nue; 90,000 square feet to American 
Phenolic Corporation’s plant at 
63rd Street and Harlem Avenue; a 
new Catalyst plant in McCook for 
Universal Oil Products Company; 
a large expansion of the plant food 
division of International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation in Chi- 
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cago Heights. Alkalon Corpora- 
ition, a newly formed company, is 
erecting a 51,000 square-foot plant 
at 60th Street and Harlem Avenue; 
Ruberoid Company, a Joliet firm, 
is expanding its plant with the ad- 
dition of 54,000 square feet of — 
warehouse space; Dearborn Chem- 
ical Company started construction 
on the first unit of its new plant 
in Lake Zurich, the unit to have 
approximately 35,000 square feet; — 
O’Cedar Corporation is adding ap- 
proximately 45,000 square feet of 
area to its plant; Scholle Chemical 
Corporation is putting up a 23,000 
square-foot building in Northlake 
to house production of resins and 
industrial chemicals. 


Chemicals and Petroleum 


The combined chemical and pe- 
troleum products industry turned 
out products valued at more than 
$2,700,000,000 in 1953. Individ- 
ually, petroleum products placed 
fifth in value of production among 
the large industries in the area and 
chemicals were seventh. 

The food products industry, 
which includes canned and proc- 
essed foods, meats, beverages, sy-— 
rups, flavorings, baked and dairy 
products, expanded its plant ca- 
pacity in 1953 by approximately 


in traffic.” 


“Not there yet, Mr. Harrison? Why he left ages ago. He’s probably stuck 


- Ln Koerner 
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650,000 square feet at a cost of 
about $7,000,000. Twenty-three ex- 
pansion projects were started or 
planned during the year. 

Important in this classification 
were the 60,000 square-foot plant 
started by Quaker Oats Company 
in Barrington, which will serve as 
its chief research laboratory; E. J. 
Brach and Sons’ addition of 80,- 
000 square feet to its confectionery 
plant; Perkins Products Company’s 
expansion of its plant by 68,000 
square feet; Manhattan Royal 
Crown Corporation’s addition of 
over 67,000 square feet at its soft 
drink plant on West 47th Street; 
Swift and Company’s purchase of 
a 50,000 square-foot building at 
49th and Kedzie Avenue for spe- 
cial processing of meat products. 
American Bird Food, with two 
plants in Chicago, erected a 40,000 
square-foot structure at Nashville 
Avenue and Armitage Street. 
Smaller projects were announced 
by Stock Yards Packing Company, 
Wine Corporation of America, 
D. L. Clark Company, Dutch Mill 
Candy Company, Kraft Foods, 
Darling and Company, Beechnut 
Packing Company, Steven F. Whit- 
man and Son Company, Campbell 
Soup Company, Realemon-Puritan 
Company, Schulze and Burch Com- 
pany and others. 


Food Manufacturing 


The food manufacturing indus- 
try is the second largest Chicago 
industry. It turned out products 
totaling $2,200,000,000 last year. 

Primary metal operations, which 
include reduction of ores and re- 
fining of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, as well as forging and foun- 
dry operations and all rolling mill 
operations, added nearly $19,000,- 
000 to its investment in production 
facilities in 1953. This involved an 
estimated 1,200,000 square feet 
of floor area, The area’s capacity 
for making steel ingots was ex- 
panded by more than 2,000,000 net 
tons in ‘the year. 

A large portion of the capacity 
increase was announced prior to 
1953, but was completed last year. 
The Chicago metropolitan area 
now has a total steel-making ca- 
pacity of over 22,000,000 tons an- 
nually, the largest in the world. 
During 1953, actual production 
was nearly 21,000,000 tons. 

United States Steel Corporation, 


- steel 
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Kropp Forge Company, Interna- 
tional Rolling Mills Products Cor- 
poration, Inland Steel Company, 
American Steel Foundries, 
Metallurgical 
R. Lavin and Sons, Inc., Lindgren 
Foundry Company 
Cornell Forge Company, Griffin 
Wheel Company and many others 
made substantial plant expansions 


or new plant developments during’ 


the year. 


Primary Metal 


The primary metal industry 
ranked first among all major. in- 
dustrial categories as measured by 
product value in 1953. Total out- 
put was more than $2,900,000,000. 

Notable increases were made in 


the stone, clay and glass products 


industry, in which Chicago is a 
leader but which accounts for a 
relatively small share of Chicago's 
total manufacturing activity. The 


largest project recorded in 1953 — 
was the 500,000 square-foot plant — 


which is being built near Plain- 
field in Will County by the Hazel- 


Atlas Glass Company of Wheeling, ~ 


W. Va. The plant will be composed 
of 12 separate buildings. It will 
have extensive facilities to make it 
self-sufficient in its rather isolated 
location, including a sewage dis- 
posal plant, wells and pump 
houses, and railway facilities. Dear- 
born Glass Company started con- 
struction on a 95,000 square-foot 
plant in Bedford Park at 64th 
Street and Harlem Avenue. A new 
friction materials plan containing 
300,000 square feet is being built 


by Johns- Manville Corporation — 


adjacent to its plant in Waukegan. 
Behr Manning Corporation of 
Watervliet, N. Y., producer of abra- 
sive materials, erected a” 57,000 
square-foot building at California 
Avenue and George Street. Other 
expansions were announced by 
Kentile, Inc., Harbison - Walker 
Refractories Company, Beelyte 
Company and Bay State Abrasive 
Products Company. 

In the printing trades, compa- 
nies that expanded their: facilities 
were: Magill-Weinsheimer Com- 
pany, which is building a new fac- 


tory of 126,000 square feet in Lin- — 


colnwood; Replogle Globes, Inc., 
map fabricators, which erected a 


new plant of 75,000 square feet at — 


Cortland Street and Narragansett 
Avenue; Rand McNally, 


Fan-— 
Corporation, ~ 


in Batavia, ~ 


which 


a 
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purchased a plant in Hammond; 
the American Photo Copy Equip- 
‘ment Company, a new plant on 
West Peterson Avenye, and I. S. 
‘Berlin Press. Several binderies ex- 
panded, among them Service Bind- 
-ery Company, Inc., Spiral Binding 
Company and Weise-Winkler 
Bindery, Inc. The expansion in the 
printing trades totaled $3,300,000 
- and more than 300,000 square feet. 
_ Notable expansions in paper and 
paper products were the 52,000 
square-foot addition to Imperial 
Box Division of Morris Paper 
Mills in Melrose Park; the expan- 
sion of Stone Container Company 
by 60,000 square feet, and the IIli- 
nois Creamery Supply Company, 
expanding the facilities of its pa- 
per container division. Several 
other container and corrugated 
products concerns added to their 
production space. 

There were ten expansion proj- 
ects in the field of instruments. 
They were by Simpson Division of 
American Gage and Machine Com- 
pany; Buehler Limited, a producer 
of metallurgical apparatus; Permo 
Inc., a new plant, and Morgan’s, 
Inc., a new plant. A fourth unit 
in the Chicago area was purchased 
by Hammond Instrument Com- 
pany, manufacturer of organs. 


Texiiles and Apparel 


In the textile and apparel prod- 
ucts field, Felt Products Manufac- 
turing Company constructed the 
second unit of its new plant in 
Skokie, containing 70,000 square 
feet. Plans for a 44,000 square-foot 
warehouse were announced by 
C. H. Masland Company, carpet 
manufacturers, Bagcraft Corpora- 
tion of America undertook a 30,000 
square-foot expansion. 

In the furniture and wood prod- 
ucts industry, the United States 
Plywood Corporation purchased 
land at Armitage and Narragansett 
avenues for future development; 
Sealine Manufacturing Company 
purchased property at Lake and 
Kilpatrick avenues; and Seng Com- 
pany made a large addition to its 
plant on North Dayton Street. 

Transportation equipment mak- 
ers also were active expanders in 
1953. Miucro-Precision, Inc. is 
erecting a 38,000 square-foot plant 
in Evanston for jet and diesel en- 
gine parts; Houdaille-Hershey Cor- 
poration is erecting a 35,000 
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Now Auvatlable.... 
NEW 1954 SEC REGULATIONS 


for Securities Registrations and Other Required Reports 


with Our Compliments 


Regulation S-X—Governing certification, form and content of 
certain financial statements required to be filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission as amended through November 30, 1953. 
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securities. 


Proxy Manual—The latest SEC rules on the form and content 
of proxies and proxy statements is also just off our presses. This 
manual is a concise but complete text on the rules and regulations 
and methods and procedures of preparing, filing and distributing 


proxies and proxy statements. 


Write for copies of these 
publications on your business 
letterhead. 

No cost or obligation. 
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~ over 200 industrial advertisers 


-»-WITH EXHIBIT BUDGETS FROM 
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BOUGHT THEIR 1953 TRADE SHOW 
EXHIBITS FROM 


eneral exhibits and displays, inc. 


2100 NH. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 


An important reason is 
that every one, modest 
buyers and large, 
received the same 
kind of service—an 
officer-contact man, 
unsurpassed design and 
production teamwork 
and the will to excel. 


There are other reasons, too. 
Ask any of our clients (list gladly furnished) 
or better yet, stop in to meet our personnel, 
see our facilities and then decide 


for yourself how we could be helpful to you. 


82% have been clients for 2 to 18 years 


square-foot addition to its bumper 
division on West 38th Street, as 
well as a 33,000 square-foot addi- 
tion to its North Chicago plant; 
Voltz Brothers erected a new trailer 
plant at 4900 West 55th Street, and 
Chicago Trailer Equipment Com- 
pany started a new building at 
4400 South Tripp Avenue. 


Several plant investments were 


announced during the year in the 
plastics industry, outstanding 
among which were Molded Prod- 
ucts’ 110,000 square-foot addition 
in West Chicago; G. Felsenthal and 
Sons’ purchase of a building at 
3500 North Kedzie Avenue; a new 
plant for Cruver Manufacturing 
Company in Franklin Park con-- 
taining 60,000 square feet; a pur- 
chase of a 45,000 square-foot build- 


ing at Racine Avenue and Fulton — 
Street by Precision Plastics Prod- — 


ucts; a new 14,000 square-foot 
structure being erected for Molex 
Products Company in Brookfield, 
and an expansion by Colonial 
Kolonite Company. 

Superior Match Company is put- 
ting up a plant of 180,000 square 
feet on a ten-acre site at 103rd and 


Corliss Avenue for the production — 


of book matches. Match Corpora- 
tion of America added _ 13,000 
square feet of floor area to its proc- 
essing plant. 


e 


Rubber Products 


Princeton Rubber, a _ newly 
formed concern producing mechan- 


ical rubber products, occupied its — 


new plant on West 59th Street, 
which contains 23,000 square feet 
of floor area. United States Rubber 
Company added 40,000 square feet 
to its warehouse at 41st Street and 
Pulaski Road. Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Company erected its 
first Chicago warehouse and office 
building in Broadview. It contains 
28,000 square feet. 

Armstrong Cork Company of 
Lancaster, Pa., erected a new office 
and warehouse building in the 
6600 block on West Irving Park 
Road. Industrial Products Com- 
pany, producer of cork insulation 
items, built a new plant at Nor- 
wood Street and 25th Avenue in 
Melrose Park. 

Crane Packing Company dou- 
bled the size of its branch plant on 
Oakton Street in Morton Grove 
with the addition of 50,000 square 
feet. 


ee ere Ut 
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[RTS TAKE 


A LOOK 


LP - GAS 


Cleaner than gasoline, 


See petroleum gas, a 


relative of natural gas, has 

been causing some minor 
miracles during the past several 
months at the Evanston plant of 
Korhumel Steel and Aluminum 
Company. 

In July, 1953, the firm began 
converting six of its gasoline- 
powered fork-lift trucks to opera- 
tion on LP-gas. Since then, accord- 


AT 
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More and more industrial lift trucks are being converted 


to run on LP-gas. 


ing to Plant Superintendent Mark 
Mundy, “the cost of maintaining 
the six vehicles has dropped at 
least 50 per cent.” 

The company laid out $150 for 
each changeover, or a total of 
$900. Mundy reports that “conver- 
sion to LP-gas paid for itself almost 
twice in the first seven months the 
program was underway.” The com- 
pany is just as enthusiastic as 


International Harvester builds a line of LP-gas highway trucks. 


it someday may run your car or truck 


Mundy about its new fuel. Within 
the next year, 10 other lift-trucks 
are scheduled for changeover. 

To convert a lift-truck, it is 
necessary to replace the carburetor, 
install a new fuel tank made of 
one-half inch steel, and connect the 
two with a metal-reinforced rubber 
fuel line. The reason for the extra- 
sturdy fuel system is that LP-gas is 
kept under pressure, as a liquid, - 
until it is used in the engine of the 
lift truck. 

At present, the LP-gas tanks 
Korhumel uses on its lift-trucks 
are filled at the supplier’s bulk 
station, a few blocks from the 
plant. The company owns 18 eight- 
gallon tanks, only six of which are 
in use at any one time. The extras 
guarantee that an adequate fuel 
reserve will always be available. 

Cost of LP-gas for the lift-trucks 
is about 21 cents a gallon now, 
Mundy said. But within the next 
year, the price should drop to 
about eight cents a gallon, he add- 
ed. The explanation of the big drop ~ 
in price is that Korhumel expects _ 
to build its own LPG filling sta- 
tion. When the station, which will 
cost about $1,000, is built, it will 
be possible to fuel the lift-trucks 
from a 30,000-gallon LPG storage 
tank. At present, this storage tank - 


it 
‘ 
a 
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supplies only the company’s anneal- 
ing furnaces. Gas for the furnaces 
is delivered ‘by tank car for about 
eight cents a gallon. 

Korhumel is one of several firms 
which, in recent years, have turned 
to LP-gas for a host of jobs. Among 
the companies which are using the 
fuel to power lift-trucks and indus- 
trial tractors are Standard Brands, 
Gerber Baby Foods, R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons, and Johns-Man- 
ville. A fistful of others have high- 
way trucks or automobiles running 
on LPG. 


Over-the-Road Users 


In the Chicago area, this group 
includes Steffke, Willet, Associated 
and several other over-the-road mo- 
tor freight companies, and such 
diverse industrial concerns as 
American Brake Shoe Company, 
Illinois Container Corporation, In- 
ternational Harvester, and Herlihy 
Mid-Continent Construction Com- 
pany. LPG-powered trucks are 
employed by Chicago commercial 
concerns for everything from de- 
livering wholesale eggs to hauling 
plumbers and their tools from one 


/ 


job to another. And several hun- 
dred CTA buses are now LPG- 
powered. 

There are two kinds of LP-gas — 
propane and butane. Butane, be- 
cause it can’t vaporize at below- 


freezing temperatures, is seldom 


used in the Chicago area. Part of 
the supply of both gases comes 
from the natural gas fields, the rest 
as a byproduct in oil refining op- 
erations. LPG’s biggest market in 
the Chicago areas is in rural and 
suburban homes which are beyond 
the range of the natural gas mains. 
Here, LP-gas is used for cooking, to 
fuel furnaces, heat water, and run 
everything from refrigerators to 
clothes dryers. 

Wthin the past eight years, in- 
dustrial uses of LPG have been 
growing. Between 1945 and 1953, 
the industrial consumption rose 
from 256 million gallons to an 
estimated- 326 million gallons, ac- 
cording to the LP-Gas Information 
Service. Consumers in this category 
are mainly food manufacturers, 
metal and glass producers, who use 
LPG for specialized heating jobs. 

The LPG industry says its prod- 
uct is one of the cheapest solutions 
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to industrial heating problems that 
require large amounts of fuel. Nat- 
ural gas, a cheaper answer, is avail- 
able to only a small percentage of 
the potential industrial market in 
Chicago’s suburban area. Also, the 
scattered distribution of possible 
big users in the hinterlands makes 
the construction of natural gas 
mains an uneconomical proposi- 
tion. 


Heat Processing 


Chief industrial use of LP-gas in 
the Chicago area is for specialized — 
heat-processing operations at plants 
located beyond the natural gas 
mains. Korhumel’s annealing fur- 
naces are a typical example. LPG’s 
chief competitors in such a use are 
oil, electric power, and coal. 

According to the information 
service, LP-gas is usually more ex- 
pensive than industrial coal, but 
is cleaner, involves less handling, 
and provides more temperature 
control — an important considera- 
tion in heat processing. 

The price of LPG and the oil 
used for special heat processing is 
about the same, and oil has about 
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135,800 BTUs per gallon compared 
to about 92,000 for the same quan- 
tity of LP-gas. However, oil re- 
quires additional burner mainte- 
nance, additional auxiliary electric 


power, and provides poorer tem- 


perature and atmosphere control, 
according to the LP-gas informa- 
tion service. These factors, the 
agency adds, are more than enough 
to give LPG a competitive advan- 
tage over oil for special heating 
jobs. 

Electricity is about two or three 
times more expensive than LP-gas 
per BTU, the information service 
reports. 

The story is a little different 
when it comes to space heating of 
suburban plants. For this use, 
residual oil may be used. The price 
of residual oil is about eight or 
nine cents a gallon, compared to 
about 13' or 14 cents a gallon for 
LP-gas. In space heating, LP-gas 
also loses some of its competitive 
advantage over coal, because clean- 
liness of the fuel used is less of a 
consideration in this field than it 
is in heat processing. 


Engine Use 


Comparatively few industries 
within the city use LP-gas because 
natural gas is much cheaper. How- 
ever, many firms purchase natural 
gas on an off-peak basis — that is, 
during peak load conditions, when 
all the available natural gas sup- 
ply is needed by commercial and 
residential users, these industrial 
users give up their share. During 
such periods, many of them rely 
on LP-gas. 

The LP-gas information com- 
mittee reported that, at the end of 
1952, “upwards of 50,000 trucks, 
buses, and stationary industrial en- 
gines were powered by LP-gas.” 

International Harvester, one of 
the first manufacturers to plunge 
into the LPG-powered truck mar- 
ket, brought out its first model in 
1945. These trucks were produced 
in California for local distribu- 
tion. The firm began national dis- 
tribution of LP-gas powered high- 
way trucks in 1952. Four basic 
models were offered that year. 
Today, IHC has ten basic LPG 
models. Officials state the company 
has sold about 1,300 LPG-powered 
trucks since 1952. 

The truck operator without his 

(Continued on page 173) 
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FREIGHT FORWARDING COMPANY, INC. 
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M-L Uniforms on your plant 
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too. Trim, well-fitting ... M-L 
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shelf” kind. Besides, they keep 


for 


their shape, and remain smart 
looking . . . because their shape- 
retaining features are built in 
with quality inner construction. 
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REAL ESTATE 
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Specialists in the Management, Sale, Leasing, Appraising, Financ- 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee. in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in ~ industrial 

plants in the Chicago area to- 
talled $30,852,000 in February com- 
pared with $20,441,000 in Febru- 
ary, 1953. Total investments for the 
first two months of 1954 stood at 
$50,740,000 compared with $38,- 
348,000 in the same period in 1953. 
These figures include expenditures 
for the construction of new indus- 
trial plants, expansions of existing 
buildings, and the acquisition of 
land or buildings for industrial 
purposes. 


e Allby Asphalt and Refining 
Company, Division of Allied Ma- 
terials Corporation of Stroud, 
Okla., is establishing a plant in 
Hammond for the production of 
asphalt. 


e Hotpoint, Inc., is enlarging its 
capacity for clothes washers and 
dryers by the addition of a brick 
and steel two-story structure to its 
plant at 5600 W. Taylor street. 


e Inland Steel Company is com- 
pleting some improvements and en- 
largements of its plant in East 
Chicago. This plant, with a rated 
annual capacity of 4,700,000 tons 
of steel as of January 1, 1954, is the 
fourth largest steel mill in the 
world. 


e Petco, a division of Great Lakes 
Refining Company is expanding its 
plant at 131st street and Kedzie 
avenue by the addition of a vapor 
recovery system. 


e Illinois Engraving and Manu- 
facturing Company, 4527 N. Ra- 
venswood avenue, is building a 
plant, which will contain approxi- 
mately 3,000 square feet of floor 
area, to which it will move its tool 
and die engraving operations. ‘The 


new plant is located at 4530 N. 
Ravenswood avenue. 


e Peter Hand Brewery Com- 
pany, 1000 W. North avenue, has 
started construction of a four-story 
addition to its brewery. The addi- 
tion will contain 30,000 square feet 
of floor area. 


e Fresh’nd Aire Company, divi- 
sion of Cory Corporation, has com- 
pleted a modernization program at 
its Grayslake plant. 


e Valley Mould and Iron Corpo- 
ration, producer of ingot molds 
and equipment for steel mills, has 
completed a large plant expansion 
at its plant on East 106th street and 
the Calumet river. 


e Columbia Printing Company, 
1632 N. Halsted street, printer of 
tickets and coupons, is erecting a 
building of 16,000 square feet at 
Paulina street and Wrightwood 
avenue. Bruce A. Gordon Com- 
pany, architects. 


¢ Powdered Metal Products Cor- 
poration of America, Franklin 
Park, is expanding its plant. 


© Central Waxed Paper Com- 
pany, 5100 W. Roosevelt road, is 
constructing an addition to its 
plant. Battey and Childs, architect 
and engineer. 


e Pax Screw Machine Corpora- 
tion, 3737 N. Kedzie avenue, is 
building an addition to its plant. 
The company produces screw ma- 
chine products. 


e Illinois Gear and Machine 
Company, 2108 N. Natchez, is 
building a new plant containing 
8,000 square feet of floor area at 
2000 N. Natchez avenue. Victor L. 
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Municipal Works 
A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


Ferrolite-Hot Mastic Floors 
in Colors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hilinois 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—K&dzie 3-5250 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
achines 
Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Itt. 


Pt ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 

Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 

THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 

Ge La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 
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LET AIRKEM SOLVE 
YOUR 
AIR FRESHENING 
PROBLEMS! 


Managers of businesses and institutions are 
paying more and more attention to the 
quality of air indoors. Stale, stuffy air — 
tainted with odors — is unpleasant to pa- 
trons, customers or guests. It affects com- 
fort and vitality . . . conditions attitudes 
toward you . . . and has a marked effect 
upon box office receipts. 


Let us show you how Airkem can be economically adapted to your busi- 
ness — help you solve unwanted odor problems. 


Ulivkew Chicago, fue. 


6735 N. HONORE STREET CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


Phone BRiargate 4-4618 


Anderson Bros. Storage 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Moving » Packing « Shipping 
Commercial Storage » Office Removals 


Agents for Greyvan Lines, Inc. 
LYON VAN TO THE WEST COAST 

314] N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 
WEllington 5-0013 - 0014 


CHICAGO 14 


Machinery Moving & recting 
Also Heavy Duty Hauling 


ABLE TRANSFER CO. 


2025 W. Grand SEeley 8-0412 
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Charn, architect; Ragnar Benson, 
Inc., general contractor. ; 


e C. D. Cash Manufacturing 
Company has moved into new quar- 
ters at 4828 W. Division street 
where it will continue to produce 
radio and television parts and sub- 
assemblies. The company also man- 
ufactures tools, dies, jigs, fixtures 
and gages. 


° James Michels Company, a 
newly formed organization, has 
purchased the three-story building 
at 1629 W. 31st street. The build- 
ing contains approximately 27,000 
square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany manufactures baby carriages. 


e Argus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1134 N: Kilbourn avenue, 
producer of metal stampings, has 
completed an addition to its plant. 


e Phillips Control Corporation 
of Joliet has acquired another 
building in Joliet for expanded 
operations. 


¢ Ford Motor Company, Aircraft 
Engine Division, 7401 S. Cicero 
avenue, will make large additions 
to its plant during the next year. 
The plant produces jet engines for 
aircraft. 


e Northwest Manufacturing 
Company, a newly organized com- 
pany, has occupied its plant in 
Skokie. 


e Linde Air Products Company, 
division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, is expanding its 
plant at East Chicago. 


¢ Modern Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has acquired 
1,000 square feet of space at 1621 
W. Carroll avenue. J. J. Harring- 
ton and Company, broker. 


e Alpha Products, Inc., 6825 S. 
South Chicago avenue, producer of 
metal stampings and metal special- 
ties, is expanding its plant. 


e Walter H. Johnson Candy 
Company, 4500 W. Belmont ave- 
nue, is adding 3,000 square feet of — 
floor area to its plant. , 


¢ Northern Mill and Turning 
Company, Franklin Park, is con- 
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structing a 4,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant. The company pro- 
‘duces mouldings and other wood 


products. Frank A. Randall and 
Sons Company, architects. 


© Steel City Welders and Fabri- 
cators, Inc., Dolton, is constructing 
an addition to its plant. 


/ @ Du-Rite Woodworking Spe- 
- cialties, 2318 S. Rockwell street, is 
building a factory at 2374 Blue 
Island avenue. The company pro- 
duces wooden cabinets and other 
wood products. 


L-P Gas 


(Continued from page 169) 


own storage tank and few of 
them have such tanks — pays about 
20 cents a gallon for propane, ac- 
cording to C. R. Hemphill, vice- 
president, Hicksgas Co., which sup- 
plies many LPG-equipped fleets in 
the Chicago area. Hemphill ex- 
plained that with a storage tank, 
the price drops to about 16 cents 
a gallon. Gasoline costs about 30 
cents a gallon for the average mo- 
torist, but most truck operators get 
it for around 23 or 24 cents a gal- 
lon, he added. 


Gives Less Mileage 


Although gasoline is three or 
four cents a gallon more expensive 
than LP-gas, gasoline gives consid- 
erably more mileage than LP-gas, 
according to Hemphill. In the city, 
he added, this difference narrows 
because a smaller amount of LP-gas 
than gasoline is wasted in stop-and- 
go driving. 

Even so, LP-gas is not competi- 
tive with gasoline solely on a Cost- 
per-mile basis, Hemphill explained. 
But, on an overall basis, he added, 
LPG has an advantage. 

The reason is that LP-gas is 
about the cleanest motor fuel avail- 
able. It vaporizes almost com- 
pletely into a gas inside the engine 
cylinder and leaves much less 
sludge than gasoline does. Hence, 
as Korhumel and several other 
firms have found, oil and oil filters 
last longer, engine life is doubled 
or tripled, and valves don’t have to 
be ground as often. The savings in 
maintenance costs are usually more 


MANAGEMENT: For Copying 
Letters, Reports, Contracts, In- 
structions, Statistics, Etc. 


ENGINEERING: For Copying 
Drawings, Patents, Tracings, 
Specifications, Blue Prints, Ete. 


SALES : For Copying Orders, Let- 
ters, Inquiries, Presentations, 
Price Sheets, Etc. 
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BOOKKEEPING: For Copying 
Work Sheets, Tax Returns, 
Checks, P & L Statements, Fi- 
nancial Records, Etc. 


MANUFACTURING: For Copying 
Schedules, Work Sheets, Control 
Sheets, Master Records, Inven- 
tory Records, Etc. 


SHIPPING: For Copying Re- 


ceipts, Claims, Freight Bills, 
Packing Slips, Bills of Lading, 
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In Canada: 


APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 


If You mean 
what you say— 
tape it ona 
WEBCOR 


WEBCOR 


Tape Recorder 
plays it back word for word 


Whatever you have to say in a 
business way...say it into the 
WEBCOR TAPE RECORDER. 
Then you have an imperishable, 
vocal “‘carbon copy”’ of your words, 
word for word. 

Business uses of magnetic re- 
cording are many, and all of them 
save you measureless time, money, 
__ energy. The Webcor can record 
meetings and conferences... speed 
sales training... pretest talks, 
speeches, commercials. It makes a 
perfect sound track for slides and 
movies. It’s an ideal on-the-spot 
product demonstrator. 

See for yourself the magic 
Webcor recordings can- work in 
your business. Call your nearest 
Webcor dealer for a practical dem- 
onstration, or write Webcor, Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. No charge, and of 
course no obligation. 


than enough to offset gasoline’s 
cost per mile advantage, according 
to Hemphill. 

Even if no additional uses are 
found for LP-gas in industry, the 
fuel has a bright future, according 
to C. T. Hendrix, an official of 
Industrial Gas ‘Truck Engineering 
Co., which converted the  lift- 
trucks at Korhumel and has done 
similar jobs for many other con- 
cerns. “So far, the lift-truck busi- 
ness has been barely touched,” he 
reported. 

Hendrix added that a couple of 
years ago a writer for Butane- 
Propane News, one of the LP-gas 
industry’s trade magazines, drove 
across the country in a propane 
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powered automobile. The writer 
was never stranded for lack of fuel, 


but several times she had to in- 


quire among the natives before — 


locating a supplier. Hendrix feels 


that, today, this comparative spar- — 


sity of LP-gas service stations is the 
major deterrent to its wider use 
in salesmen’s automobiles 
highway trucks. 

But he believes that it’s only a 
question of time, and a few years’ 
time at that, until LP-gas distribu- 
tion facilities for trucks and autos 
are expanded. And when that day 
comes, he thinks the superior per- 
formance characteristics of LPG 
will give it a much more important 
role in industry. 


Management By Committee 
(Continued from page 33) 


relatively simple — or at least, sim: 
pler than it is today — the com- 
pany president knew most of the 
people in the plant. Perhaps later, 
as the company grew, his intimate 
contact with the plant personnel 
diminished, but at least he knew all 
the foremen and all the key em- 
ployes in every department, and, 
of course, he knew the department 
heads intimately and was familiar 
with all their foibles. He also knew 
enough about every department to 
make all the major decisions. 

Today many businesses have be- 
come vast and complex organiza- 
tions, with great specialization and 
extreme division of labor. And it 
is under these conditions that the 
old-fashioned, one-man decision 
system shows the greatest weak- 
nesses. For one thing, consider the 
traditional concept of a chain of 
command —each executive super- 
vises a group so small that he can 
have complete knowledge and di- 
rection over them. In a large or- 
ganization this results in elaborate 
divisions, sub-divisions and depart- 
ments on many levels. And it also 
means that at some point, men com- 
mand others whose skills are unfa- 
miliar and whose work they can 
hardly judge. 

Furthermore, in large organiza- 
tions the divisions and their sub- 
divisions tend to become separate 
entities, each working feverishly at 
its own activity, each with its own 
chain of command, and each out of 
touch with the others. Thus the 


sales department moves in a world 
of its own, often out of touch with 
manufacturing and even located in 
a different building or even a dif- 
ferent city. Or research goes its 
way, only dimly aware of the prob- 
lems of accounting or sales. The 
trafic department never bothers 
with any group other than manu- 
facturing. 


Channel for Communication 


Within each department, the 
chain of command provides a well 
understood channel for communi- 
cation up and down, but between 
divisions, sub-divisions, depart- 
ments and even groups within each 
department—communication tends 
to be erratic and unreliable. 

Finally, with the increase in dis- 
tance from top to bottom of the 
typically large company, there is an 
increase in the impersonality of the 
system. The division chiefs may be 
known to the front office but the 
assistants and lower echelons are 
often faceless people. They are 
thought of in terms of figures on 
the payroll records rather than as 
individuals. Inversely, to most of 
the employes and even junior ex- 
ecutives, the top executives become 
far off figures of power, known 
mainly through pictures in the 
daily newspaper. 

How is the one-man decision 
system to get reports from all these 
separate divisions, adjust the claims 
and conflicting demands, and give 


and 
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“When MILK is your business— 
your business betfer be good!” 


says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


The Borden Company believes only perfec- 
tionists belong in the milk business — that 
purity and quality must be guarded like gold. 


That’s why Borden boasts the finest and 
biggest dairy research laboratories in the world. 
That’s why Borden insists that every single 
drop of Borden milk must be tested and re- 
tested —time after time—for perfect purity 
and quality and flavor. 


It’s not surprising that Borden’s is famous 


for being the best, and the best-tasting milk 
in town. For 97 years, now, people have 
known that “If It’s Borden’s, It’s Got To 
Be Good!” 


The BORDEN Company 


CHICAGO MILK DIVISION 


© The Borden Company 


MID-WEST CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


Manufacturers of: 
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The Best Precast Concrete Slab for all Buildings 
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Long Span — Fire Protection — Finished Ceiling 


9301 Grand Ave., Franklin Park TUxedo 9-7535 
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LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-092] 


Nicolson, Porter & List 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
REAL ESTATE 


231 South LaSalle Street 
STate 2-7755 


CHICAGO 4 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, INDUS- 
TRIAL SITES, FINANCING, 
; APPRAISALS 


INSURANCE, ACCOUNTING, 
FINANCIAL, TAX AND 
ALL OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE 
PURPOSES 


ll 


_ APPRAISAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


3655 WN, ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 13, IL'- 
WEllington 5-1112 


MW) BACKED BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE” 


the right answers? And how is it to 
get men to accept these answers? 
Analysts of business behavior have 
maintained for some years that 
men cannot produce their best 
work and cannot perform at their 
peak efficiency under such circum- 
stances. 

For example, under the one-man 
decision method, there is the tend- 
ency to rely on the chain of com- 
mand to achieve needed adjust- 
ment and corrections whenever 
there is any change of circum- 
stances. When carried to the ex- 
treme, the top executive must 
originate fresh orders, whenever a 
correction in plan is needed. If 
sufficient packaging material 
doesn’t arrive at the right spot at 
the right time, only the top boss 
can stop the factory from produc- 
ing its head off without packaging. 
It is as though in the middle of a 
football game, the members of the 
team must await instructions from 
the coach before falling on a fum- 
bled ball. 

The one boss system also incul- 
cates company personnel with the 
notion that nobody but the front 
office is qualified to make decisions. 
As a result, problems are pushed 
upstairs even if they could be 
solved downstairs. The lower levels 
merely await instructions. This is 
occasionally seen in some organiza- 
tions that seek to have written rules 


“Who quit?” 
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to cover every possible contingency 
at the work level. In such cases 
the supervisor never makes a de- 
cision, he merely looks up the rules. 
If they don’t cover the situation he 
doesn’t make a move until told 
how to proceed. 

Such organizations inevitably are 
slow to adjust to changes, develop 
strong internal friction, and fail in 
internal cooperation. These com- 
panies also show little creativeness 
in solving problems. When a prob- 
lem arises, those most directly in- 
volved wait for “the word” from 
some higher level. They have no 
feeling of responsibility for getting 
the job done — but only for follow- 
ing instructions. 


Group Advantages 


Group decision tends to cure 
these evils by giving men a voice 


in the decisions of their depart- 


ments, their divisions, and their 
company. It also lets the right hand 
know what the left hand is doing, 
and thereby improving coordina- 
tion and cooperation within a com- 
pany. 

Yet, beautiful as this picture is, 
group decision has also led to some 
startlingly bad results. A company 
headquartered in Newark, New 
Jersey, had a new president — the 
son of the late founder of the com- 
pany. He believed that group de- 
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cision was not only more produc- 
ive and efficient than the one-man 
Jecision system the company had 
always used, but also,that it was 
‘more fair and democratic.” 

This company head instituted 
sroup management by giving his 
Jepartment heads complete author- 
ity to control the operations of the 
business — that is, the president of 
the company had only one vote on 
the group management committee. 
After four years the company was 
nut of business, mainly because the 
Jepartment heads did not recog- 
nize and provide for the long range 
needs of the organization. They 
Jid little about future planning, 
preparing to counter competition. 
or providing against such things as 
the possibility of new products 
sweeping the market. 


If this is one example of what 
sroup decision does, what realities 
do the enthusiasts for this new 
theory overlook? 


Traditional Method 


First of these realities is the fact 
that traditionally and practically 
all organizations are basically one- 
man authority systems. In general, 
a company has a president who is 
responsible for its success. Whether 
through ownership or delegation 


from the owners, the president has | 


the burden of making the company 
prosper. 

How he does it, is his problem 
and involves his decisions. If he 
wants to manage by autocratic de- 
cree, that is his decision. Or he 
may decide to run it through group 
participation and teamwork. But 
whichever way company policy is 
determined, he is responsible for 
it. At the annual board of direc- 
tors meeting, he gets his deserved 
reward — and no “management 
committee” éxcuse will alleviate 
the directors’ indignation at a poor 
performance for the year. The 
president usually feels that he must 
make the decisions because he 
bears the responsibility. 


Also overlooked by the: group 


decision advocates is the fact that ” 


the function of top executives is 
essentially decision-making. The 
president or his vice-presidents may 
Jo a variety of things, but the most 
important are the decisions they 
make. If in major decisions the 
oresident is right, the company will 
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prosper; if he is wrong, it will fail, 
This matter of the right decision 
or good judgment, in very compli 
cated matters — and often involy- 
ing considerable guesswork as t 
what the future may bring — ma 
be the most important difference 
between the good and the mediocre 
top executive. 

Proponents: of group participa- 
tion assume that the boss is pri- 
marily an administrative officer, 
concerned mainly with running the 
internal organization and handling 
its day-to-day problems. Yet often 
the boss’ major contribution lies 
in his ability to make decisions out- 
side the immediate problems and 
looking forward to future situa- 
tions. If group processes can en- 
hance these decisions they are valu- 
able; if not, they are a detriment. 


May Be Compromise 


If one were to peek over the 
transom to see what actually goes 
on at many of the group decision 
committee meetings, he might go 
away with something far from the 
idyllic picture painted by propo- 
nents of the new technique. While 
it is assumed that a group of exec- 
utives will come to a better deci- 
sion than any one individual alone, 
in many cases the group decision is 
a compromise between different 
points of view, or between con- 
flicting personalities. Therefore a 
group decision may not represent 
the best solution to a problem any 
more than a public election always 
elects the best candidate. 

Members of the group often 
grapple with problems outside 
their areas of knowledge. And in 
many such cases they are not even 
aware of the limitations of their — 
knowledge, so they do not know 
when to turn to experts. For ex- 
ample, top company executives 
may come together to determine 
what ought to be the best line to 
follow in a forthcoming advertis- 
ing campaign. But the personnel 
director has no interest in or knowl- 
edge of the problem, the produc 
tion chief is indifferent, and the 
treasurer is interested only in the 
cost. Can a group decision based 
on such attitudes be more effective 
than a decision reached by the sales 
manager, the ad agency and the 
president? 

Of course, group decisions are 
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ometimes highly valuable. A 
roup discussion of a problem in 
m area in which all participants 
re competent, or by a group of 
pécialists trying to co-operate on 

problem, often leads to better 
olutions and in less time. 

In other situations the group 
rocess can result in the avoidance 
fa decision. The committee mem- 
ers feel no compulsion to bring 
hings to a conclusion. Words are 
ubstituted for action. The real 
lecision is left for the other fellow 
-in the last analysis, the president. 
nN some companies there seems to 
@ an endless succession of such 
aeetings, leaving the executives 
eeling bored and frustrated and 
ften wishing the boss would go 
head and decide without so much 
alk. 


A Battle Ground 


The committee meeting can also 
come an arena for battle between 
ndividual personalities. Some seek 
9 dominate, to have their ideas 
yin out; to them the winning of 
he internal contest is more im- 
ortant than the solving of the 
roblem. The sales manager and 
he developmental engineer may 
attle over product design; the 
reasurer and the advertising man- 
ger may use the committee meet- 
ng to express their hostility to- 
yards each other. Little can be 
ccomplished in such a situation 
nless someone of superior author- 
ty acts to control it. 

Another limitation that often 
ppears is the tendency to put a 
remium on conformity rather 
han on aggressive performance. 
Why, in view of these handicaps, 
as the vogue for group manage- 
rent grown to such large propor- 
ions? One clue might point to an 
xplanation: For several decades 
here has been a widespread move- 
rent in industry toward more 
lemocratic internal policies that 
ecognize the ‘dignity of the in- 
ividual.” At the same time prog- 
ess in handling human relations 
as demonstrated that men pro- 
luce best when challenged by re- 
ponsibility and given opportunity 
or participation in decision mak- 
ng. 

Committee management has a 
trong appeal for Americans _be- 
ause it appears to be eminently 


TRADE 


erson~ 


LEADING THE WAY... 


to more goods for more people 
at lower cost through mass production 


W: AT VERSON, are proud of our position of leadership 
# in the development of more efficient machines for 
mass production of formed metal products. Gigantic steps 
forward have been made in recent years toward our goal of 
fully automatic, high speed forming of metal with a minimum 
of handling and now we are extending these methods to an 
ever increasing variety of jobs. 

If you mass produce a metal product we would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with you the possibilities of high speed, 
automatic production and point out how you can reduce your 


unit costs. Call us today! 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


9300 S. KENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 19, ILL. ¢ SO. LAMAR & LEDBETTER DR., plane! TEXAS 
Phone: REgent 4-8200 Phone: Harwood 417 
A VERSON PRESS FOR EVERY JOB FROM 60 TONS UP! 
BLANKING PRESSES e FORGING PRESSES e DRAWING PRESSES 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES e PRESS BRAKES e DIES C) DIE CUSHIONS 


NIMZ TRANSPORTATION 


Established 


A DEPENDABLE CARTAGE 


CONTRACTING SERVICE 


2435 West 21st Place CLiffside 4-7557 


FRontier 6-4664 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Louis C. Sudler Carroll H. Sudler, Jr. 


William A. P. Watkins 


REAL ESTATE 


Management @ Appraisals @ Sales 


@ Insurance @ Mortgages 


SUDLER & CO. 


134 North La Salle St. 


DEarborn 2-0900 Chicago 2 
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EXCEL LUBRICANTS 


“CUSTOM MADE FOR TOUGH JOBS” 


Excel No. 2040 Soluble for Cutting and Grinding 
Excel No. 74 for cutting 4150 steel series 
Excel No. 60 series for stainless steel cutting 


Excel No. 6076 for stainless steel tapping 


OPCOFILM for difficult metal drawing, forming, 
and rolling 


Inquiries Invited 
On All Phases of Metal Working Problems 


OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
4103 South LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


Telephone: ATlantic 5-8600 


Quality and Sowico 


Brown and Sharpe Automatic Production 


HUDSON SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


4500 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51 CApital 7-2830 


WM. J. SCOWN 
BUILDING CO. 


BUILDERS 


3030 W. TAYLOR ST. 


CHICAGO 
SACRAMENTO 2-4358 


democratic. ‘This very appeal mak 
it difficult to evaluate group mai 
agement. If one brings its disad. 
vantages to the fore there is dang 
of seeming to favor autocrati 
overbearing management tech 
niques. If one argues for grou 
management there is likely to b 
a “do-good” quality in the argu 
ments, which makes the listene 
less critical. 

There is no doubt that business 
executives have learned a great deal 
from the group decision technique. 
It is an important and valuable 
tool of management, one well 
worth learning how and when to 
use. But it is still only a technique 
of management. It does not re- 
place the need for executive judg- 
ment, and it cannot shift the re- 
sponsibility that falls on the top 
executive. Unless the members of 
management have good judgment 
individually, the group techniques 
cannot endow them with a wisdom 
they did not possess before. Man- 
agement committees can save wear 
and tear on a company president's” 
temperament, can save his time 
by amassing facts and making rec 
ommendations, and can _ pretty 
generally serve as his right arm. 
But the management committee 
can’t serve as his heart and brain. 


Military Procurement 


(Continued from page 64) 


Forces contracts in Iowa and north- 
ern Illinois. 

The defense department plans to 
build up the Air Forces in terms of 
both men and equipment while re- 
ducing the number of Army and 
Navy personnel. So while less 
money is being spent for ammu- 
nition, tanks, food and clothing, 
Colonel Finkenstaedt’s office should 
be as busy as ever this year. At the 
close of 1953, the office was admin- 
istering 1,171 contracts with a face 
value of $466,000,000 and an unin- 
voiced balance of $234,000,000. A 
year earlier there were 1,238 con- 
tracts with an uninvoiced balance 
of $200,000,000. 

The Chicago office administers 
contracts for electronic devices such 
as communications equipment, ra- 
dar and navigation and recording 
instruments; parachutes, containers, 
survival equipment, and _photo- 
graphic equipment. Around 330 
companies are working on Air 
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rces contracts in the Illinois-lowa 
ea, and over two-thirds fall into 
ne small business classification by 
mploying less than 500. 
Unification of the armed services 
nder the defense department has 
ought one blessing to major 
rlants engaged in war work — a 
implification of inspection proce- 
lures. In World War II some of 
he more versatile producers with 
ontracts from several government 
gencies had a different set of in- 
pectors from each agency, and they 
ul had different reports and forms 
or the company to fill out. ‘Today 


he contracting agency with the | 


argest volume of contracts in a 
lant typically handles the inspec- 
ion of all the firm’s government 
sroduction. Another change has 
yeen in buying methods. Where 
he Army and Navy used to com- 
ete against each other in buying 
ood, there is now only one pur- 
shaser of food for the armed serv- 
ces, the Army Quartermaster. 
single-purchaser arrangements have 
een worked out for many other 
tems, but they are still a long way 
rom becoming a uniform practice. 


Signal Corps Buying 


The Chicago Regional Office of 
he Signal Corps Supply Agency 
vandles procurement over a 2] 
tate territory, but around 45 per 
ent of its dollar volume of con- 
racts centers in Illinois with the 
shicago electronics industry serv- 
ng as the heart of productive ef- 
ort. At the end of 1953, according 
o Lt. Col. L. V. Germain, com- 
nanding officer, Illinois contracts, 
yf which there were 1,079 with 120 
companies, totaled $338,000,000 or- 
ginal face value. The undelivered 
20rtion of these contracts was $167,- 
100,000. This,compares with 1,590 
ontracts with remaining deliveries 
»£ $216,000,000 at December 31, 
i952. 


Colonel Germain said the pro- 
luction peak covered the twelve 
nonths from July, 1952, through 
lune, 1953. Illinois production for 
he last half of 1953 averaged 
round $17,500,000 a month, off 
bout $4,500,000:a month from the 
irst half of the year. 

The local Signal Corps office ad- 
ninisters contracts for teletypes, 
elephone equipment, switchboards 
nd radio transmitters and receiv- 
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“ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES” 
4 Complete Seruice from Clank 


Our modern plant is one of the best equipped? 
in the Chicago area. We are Specialists in the 
production of Cut Gears and Cut Sprockets of 
all types, of any material, in any quantity. 


“Industrial” Gears and Sprockets are subjects 
of exacting care at every stage of production 
and, finally, in the inspection department, 
which is equipped with modern scientific 
comparators, super-micrometers, optical pro- 
jectors, etc.—the finest testing apparatus that 
can be used to see to it that the gears are right. 


Where the requirements call for gears of extra 
toughness, we harden the teeth down to an 
exact depth, which promotes longer life. This 


HERRINGBONE e SPUR e BEVEL 


hardening is in conformance with specifica- 


tions outlined by the Association of Iron and 


e MITRE @e WORM e HELICAL e 
SPIRAL and INTERNAL GEARS 
e GENERATED TOOTH RACKS 
e CUT SPROCKETS . . . PRE- 
CISION SURFACE GRINDING 


Steel Engineers (A.I.S.E.) for ‘Steel Mill” 
service. The resultant gears are strong and 
tough, well suited to shock and vibration. 


Write for ‘‘A pictorial trip 
through Industrial’’"—and feel 
free to consult “I. G.”” Engineers 


onyour gear problems. Send Blue 


Prints for estimates. 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4523 VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


135 S. LaSalle 
12300 S. Ashland WAterfall 8-9300 


VERMICULITE 


INSULATION & LIGHTWEIGHT 
AGGREGATES 
FIREPROOFING 
PLASIC 


ACOUSTICAL 


GROWING MEDIUM & SOIL 
CONDITIONER 


CARRIER FOR WEED KILLERS 
AND INSECTICIDES 


PACKING MATERIALS FOR 
CHEMICALS 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS AND 
COATINGS 


ACOUSTICAL AND HI-TEMP 
CEMENT 


ZONOLITE 
GOMPANY 


CEntral 6-5885 


LEAVE A 


LASTING REMINDER! 


The surest way to be remem- 
bered is to place your name 
and business on a Gits Quality 
Plastic Product. Inexpensive! 
Practical! Truly a friendly, ef- [i 
fective reminder that will serve [// | // 
24 hours a day foralongtime. {i 
There’s a wide selection to 
choose from, ranging from 
$2.50 per 1000 to $10.00 per 
item. Ask your specialty job- 
ber to see these lasting, color- 
ful items, or mail coupon 
below for catalog and prices. 


r——— GITS MOLDING. CORP = 
4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. | 
Please send me catalog and price list of | 


Gits Quality Plastic Items. C354 | 
INVA tecescc ac sbees dees cnarecinesaemerttnc an sore n toe meena tae | 
COMPA acccsecsesce tte cave pe ota a scart | 
ADDRESS sg. os 5 ns Sais Skee 

Sb oye desec ave dece esac ZONE ........ STATE... | 


2 Please also send suggested ways for using | 
Gits Advertising Specialties and Novelties. | 
OuPibusiness is. orcs csv. see ocean | 
direct to consumers, LC) jobbers, 
dealers, OF manufacturers, T..2---...---------0- 
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WESTERN EN GRAVING a 


AND EMBOSSING COMPANY 


SINCE 1901 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE 


ENGRAVERS 
COMMERCIAL - 
AND 
RAILROAD 


ANdover 3-0975 
123 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


FUNDS AVAILABLE for 
financing of apartment 
buildings, home projects, 
commercial real estate 
and industry. 


Estimates of amount of 
loans and terms made 
quickly. Inquire today. 


UTA in 


NEWTON S$. NOBLE, JR. FLETCHER SEYMOUR 
MICHAEL GREENEBAUM 


eee 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Serving Industry Since 1920 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Job Evaluation — Wage Incentives 
Factory Work Simplification 


105 S. LA SALLE RANDOLPH 6-4162 


STAR WEST CARTAGE CO. 
Local @ Contract Work is Our 
Specialty 
¢ HOURLY * DAILY * WEEKLY 


¢ MONTHLY 
701 S. Carpenter MO - 6-2352 


Mountain Valley Mineral Water 
From Hot Springs, Ark. 


45 Years in Chicago 


Mountain Valley Water Co. 
416 W. Ontario St. DElaware 7-4384 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


@ Makers of America’s most popu- 
lar complete lines of Fretted In- 
struments and Electric Guitars. 


Regal Musical Instrument Co. 


$211 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 51 
NEvada 8-0330 


CENTURY DIE CASTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
ZINC and ALUMINUM 
DIE CASTINGS 


2629 W. Fletcher IRving 8-2629 
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Don’t Tread on Me! 


The explosions pictured above are powerful enough to blow 


off a man’s foot. 


They were caused by the Army’s midget land 


mine — weight 414 ounces and so small it can be carried in the 
palm of your hand. The new antipersonnel mine costs only $2.50 
to manufacture but packs the same wallop as the 9-pound, $13 
cast iron model used in World War II. 

The small mine, known as the M-14, is made of a fiber glass 
reinforced polystyrene case that holds slightly more than an ounce 
of high explosive tetryl. Since it is non-metallic, it cannot be 
located by a mine detector. And. because of its neutral color and 
small size, an invisible mine field can be laid quickly. Even in 
retreat, according to the Army, there is usually time to scatter 
the mines over a large area. They are capable of taking a large 
toll of the pursuing enemy and also slow advances through their 
psychological effect. The mine represents a postwar trend toward 
making as many military items as possible from non-critical 


materials. 


ers, all of which are manufactured 
in quantity by private industry in 
the Chicago area. About 90 per 
cent of the items are specially built 
for the armed services, representing 
some change from their civilian 
goods counterparts. 

Among the other Army offices 
are the Chicago Procurement Of- 
fice of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Chemical Warfare Procure- 
ment Office. Both service broad 
areas and do not keep production 
figures on the basis of the imme- 
diate Chicago area. The Engineers’ 


local chief, Col. Carl M. Sciple, 
confirmed the general downtrend 
in production. The office is the 
country’s main buying center for 
heavy construction equipment, 
bridging, road rollers, landing mats 
and fertilizer. Chicago makes large 
quantities of “Bailey” bridges and 
landing mats, but purchases of trac- 
tors and other equipment have 
been heavier in cities like Peoria 
and Milwaukee. 

Naval procurement figures for 
the Chicago area are not available 
at present. However, the local in- 
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ection office stated that its force 
»£ inspectors was still approximate- 
ty the same size as it was when the 
orean War ended, indicating that 
roduction has held fairly even. 
here has been a drop in contract 
dacklog. The Navy buys everything 
rom brooms to small craft in this 
rea. 

Although it can hardly be classi- 
‘ied in the same category as ammu- 
dition, ships, or tanks, food repre- 
ents a major part of the armed 
forces’ purchasing program. And 
Chicago as headquarters for the 
Quartermaster Market Center Sys- 
tem, Brig. Gen. N. E. Waldron 
commanding, is the biggest food- 
‘buying center. 

The system, which covers the na- 
tion, includes nine market centers 
and 19 field buying offices. Twelve 
of the field offices are permanent, 
and seven “follow the harvest,” 
moving from one area to another 
at different times of the year. 


Food Procurement 


The Chicago purchasing division 
of the market center is the coun- 
try’s largest, furnishing subsistence 
for military installations in 14 
‘states. In 1953, the Chicago divi- 
sion bought 322,595,000 pounds of 
meat products at a cost of $163,- 
901,000; 214,423,000 Ibs. of dairy 
products and poultry for $88,969,- 
000; 64,926,000 Ibs. of fresh fruits 
and vegetables for $3,966,000; 8,- 
822,000 lbs. of frozen fruits and 
vegetables for $1,707,000, and 157,- 
000 Ibs. of seafoods for $118,000. 

The amount of buying is ex- 
pected to move lower in proportion 
to the gradual reduction in the 
number of armed forces personnel. 

Non-food items are bought by 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
on Pershing Road. Monthly pur- 
chases that ran in the millions be- 
fore the Korean armistic dropped 
abruptly to $32,000 in September, 
1953. The depot buys field equip- 
ment like heating stoves, kitchen 
and dining room equipment and a 
miscellany of items including skis, 
snowshoes and athletic goods. 

In addition to its contracts with 
private industry, the government 
owns and directs production opera- 
tions at several large local plants, 
among them the Naval ordnance 
plant in Forest Park, an ammuni- 
tion loading plant in Elwood, and 
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KREMA TRUCKING CO., INC. 


Operating a dependable daily service between Chicago and the following and 


intermediate towns: 


WAUKEGAN 


NORTH CHICAGO EVANSTON 


DES PLAINES OAK PARK 
LA GRANGE 


HAMMOND CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
GARY JOLIET 


Pool Car Distribution 


Local Hauling 


Carloading and Forwarding 


We own and operate a large fleet of trucks suitable for any 


hauling . . 


TELEPHONE 


Whitehall 4-2440 


@EVANSTON ... CRAWFORD AND 
CENTRAL Tel. University 4-0350 


Hammond 5738-M 


Chicago 


Security! 


In the full line of Chicago Locks, there’s 
a lock for every purpose—each engineered 
for top security. Padlocks, utility cylinder 
locks, drawer and cabinet locks, file cabinet 
locks, automobile and burglar alarm locks. 


Ves or ee CAA fo catalog (Fal 
heets. Or co: o neers 
Rep with your lock problems, No obligation, 


CHICAGO LOCK COMPANY 


2024 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Terminal: 
Main Office: 


. carrying ample insurance for your protection 


CHICAGO 


1801 LARRABEE STREET 
618 W. ELM STREET 


@Wauvkegan and North Chicago 


1208 SHERIDAN ROAD 
Tel. Dexter 6-3363 


Compression 
Extension 
Double Torsion 
Torsion 

Wire Forms 


GLadstone 5-5600 


Phone 


9807 Pacific Ave. Franklin Park, Ill. 
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PATENTS 
PENDING 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restan- 
rant. Soetpeier > heute Siar a 5 

*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a jreal finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . SC ether Se 

K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
MEIRUTAZ so) ss” i ve 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red Yi STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


CONDUCTIVITY 
CONTROL 
PROCESS 


561 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, U.S.A. 


INDUSTRIAL | 
CONCRETE 


WORK BY 


REHNQUIST 


SINCE 1929 


HEAVY DUTY 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS - SIDEWALKS 
DRIVEWAYS - MACHINE 


FOUNDATIONS - WATERPROOFING 
CONCRETE BREAKING 


T. A. REHNQUIST 


COMPANY 
6639 So. Vernon Ave. 


NO rmal 7-0433 
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a jet and reciprocating engin 
plant. 

The 1954 decline in military pro- 
duction could hit some individual 
Chicago companies hard, but fro 
an overall standpoint the reduction 
will not be a major factor in area’ 
industrial output. A 25 per cent 
decline in military items would not 
mean much more than a | per cent 
drop in total production of the 
Chicago metropolitan area. 


TV Set Output 
(Continued from page 147) 

Returning to the more dramatic 
television field, network officials fig- 
ure there were 28 million TV sets 
in use in America. In Chicago, the 
drive for funds to establish an edu- 
cational station to use Channel 11 © 
gained momentum. 

And the city noted changes in its 
commercial television broadcasting 
stations. WBBM-TV bowed in on 
February 9, 1953, as Chicago’s Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System outlet 
on Channel 2, previously used only — 
for experimental purposes. Station 
facilities were sold to CBS after 
the merger of the American Broad- 
casting Company and United Para-— 
mount Pictures. And ABC-United 
Paramount began operating WBKB 
on Channel 7, formerly used by 
WENR-TV, which ceased to exist. 

Finally, early this year, CBS com- 
pleted negotiations started in 1953 
for purchase of the Chicago Arena 
for conversion into  telecasting 
studios. That move brought to Chi- 
cago the nation’s second largest TV 
studios; only the CBS plant in Los 
Angeles is larger. 

With this new space, CBS began 
mulling plans to shift some New 
York originated network shows to 
Chicago and to originate additiona] 
coast-to-coast shows here. 

To sum up: 1953 was a very goou 
year for television. Set manufac- 
turers generally looked for a some- 
what smaller volume of business in 
1954, while the networks and tele- 
casters foresaw bigger advertising 
revenue on the expectation that the 
increasing competition in business 
generally would result in larger ad- 
vertising expenditures. Looking be- 
yond 1953 the set manufacturers 
were highly optimistic for their 
business. They expect that color 
sales in substantial volume will be- 
gin some time in 1954, creating a 
tremendous new demand which it 
will take years to satisfy. 


— 
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Park Forest 


(Continued from page 30) 


id, “but maybe some.of my par- 
jhioners will.” One did, and her 
ue led ACB sleuths to the elusive 
operty owners’ door in a distant 
ty. 

While front men and legal ex- 
yerts were buying land and clear- 
g titles, the operation was taking 
hape in other directions. The big- 
est problem was, of course, design- 
ag the city.- It was to be a com- 
aunity for young couples with 
jhildren. Starting from the bare 
round, the planners had an op- 
»ortunity to create streets, houses 
‘nd utilities in accordance with the 
nost modern concepts of city en- 
sineering. Elbert Peets, a famous 
‘ity planner, was engaged as con- 
jultant planner. The architectural 
irm of Loebl, Schlossman and 
ennett, drew detailed plans up for 
or the rental area and shopping 
-enter. 

Among the features built into 
he new city: 

1. Buildings laid out in groups 
round central auto courts. 
2. Streets curved to add beauty 


ind reduce auto speed. 


ee Space for children’s play 


areas, located so the youngsters can 
de watched from indoors. 

4. Telephone and electrical 
wires buried so that no unsightly 
soles would mar the appearance 
of streets. 

5. Rental units planned so that 
population density would be an 
ideal ten families per acre. 


Costs Offset 


This low population density 
idded to cost, since it meant that 
‘acilities would have to be spread 
mut. To offset this higher expense 
the planners figured out mass pro- 
Juction techniques such as pre- 
casting huge cement blocks for 
sorch foundations and contracting 
‘or as much as 90 per cent of ma- 
rials and labor before work 
actually began. 

The first bulldozer-blade of earth 
was scooped up in the fall of 1947. 
From that moment to the present, 
the construction of Park Forest 
tas moved according to a master 
olan. Snorting bulldozers cut 
treets through the quiet fields. 


PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 


and REPUTABLE DEALERS in 
PURCHASE AND RESALE OF 


METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


= Especially for ee 


FORGING e BOLTS e 
SHEET METAL STAMPING ° 


NUTS e RIVETS e STRUCTURAL 
HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT 


Donahue Steel Products Company 
WAREHOUSE and SALESROOM 


74th Street and Damen Avenue CHICAGO 36, ILL. 
Phones HEmlock 4-2820-2] 


SEWING MACHINE PARTS 


ACCESSORIES & ATTACHMENTS - MOTORS - CONTROLS 


Wiss Line - Spool Cotton Thread - Torrington Needles 
Family & Industrial Cabinets & Machines 


Distributors for 


SHERATON MACHINES and SEWMOR MACHINES 


SEWING SUPPLIES INC. 


4213 W. Armitage HUmboldt 6-7400 


MAU-ROL MILLWORK 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Wheeling 104 


Enterprise 1244 


Box 74 


WHEELING, ILLINOIS 


Construction 
and Refinancing 


CEntral 6-4804 
REPUBLIC 
REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


11] WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


, ELECTRIC 
TANKS 
& 
MELTING 
é POTS 


FOR GLUE, WAX, CEMENT, TAR, 
PLASTIC, SOLDER & OTHER COMPOUNDS 


Heat FAST & MAINTAIN EVEN 


Temperature Automatically. 


DIFFICULT POURING and 
DIPPING PROBLEMS MADE EASY 


Representative 


ARTHUR F. WYSE & CO. 


5711 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago 51, Ill. 
EStebrook 8-4560 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE 
MOVING AGENTS FOR 
ALLIED VANS 


HEBARD STORAGE WAREHOUSES INC. 


623 So. Winchester SEeley 3-0282 


LITHOGRAPHED LABELS 


for All Purposes 
FORT DEARBORN LITHOGRAPH CO. 


2856 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 18 
EVerglade 4-5353 


FEDERAL INSULATION CO. 


168 N. Clinton St. Phone CEntral 6-7703 


ELECTRICAL INSULATIONS 


(Authorized G.E. Distributors) 


COMMERCIAL DISCOUNT 
CORPORATION 


Financing — Factoring 


105 W. Adams St. * ANdover 3-5800 


Lumbering earth-moving machines 
scraped- away hills, filled gullies 
and dug hundreds of basements. 
Steam shovels, cement mixers, car- 
penters, plumbers, roofers, painters 
and electricians swarmed over the 
area in ever-increasing numbers as 
the project took shape. At the peak 
of production, the weekly labor cost 
was over $200,000 for several 
thousand construction workers. 

One of the most annoying prob- 
lems that arose during construction 
of the rental units was theft. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of materials 
were stolen. Picture windows, bath- 
tubs and kitchen equipment disap- 
peared, along with lumber, cut- 
stone, locks, and a hundred other 
items. Out of 3,010 electric motors 
bought for use in apartment heat- 
ing units, 600 or 700 were stolen. 
Since it was nearly impossible to 
police all of the sprawling construc- 
tion area at night, the thefts con- 
tinued and ACB had to accept the 
fact. 

The first families moved in in 
September of 1948 and others fol- 
lowed just as fast as housing units 
were completed. Then began a new 
and challenging aspect of the proj- 
ect: relations between renters and 


_ the builder. This relationship is 


seldom a completely happy one 
anywhere, and Park Forest proved 
no exception. ACB found itself on 
the sharp end of the needle dozens 


“I missed Sullivan’s bushes today and the newspaper landed on their porch!” 


COMMERCI 


of times a day as tenants phone: 
or dropped into the company head- 
quarters to ask “When are you go- 
ing to put in my sidewalk?” or 
“How about the leak in my base- 
ment?” Calls came at all hours of 
the day and night. There was the 
time, for example, when an irat 
tenant knocked on the door of ACB 
President Phil Klutznick, one of the 
first to move into the new develop- 
ment. The tenant’s shower wasn’t 
working and he demanded that 
Klutznick do something about it. 
Klutznick did. He extended the 
privileges of his own house to the 
shower seeker, who came, bathed 
and went away satisfied. . 


4 


Key Problem . 


Another of the many headaches 
ACB discovered in its new role as 
landlord was the problem of pro- 
viding keys for people who locked 
themselves out of their apartments. 
There were so many demands for 
this service that the company be- 
gan charging $1 to let a person in 
his house during the week and $2 
on holidays and week ends. 

In many ways ACB officials 
pitched in to help establish their 
new community. Until postal serv- 
ice was arranged, they sorted and 
delivered mail after regular work- 
ing hours. And when a mechanical 
defect prevented connection of a 
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ew area to the water system, 
ucks delivered bottled water to 
veral hundred families for weeks. 
The last of the rental units was 
inished in 1950. With several 
years of experience, the company 
as measurably improved its rela- 
ions with tenants. One department 
f the company is in charge of this 
ranch of operations, employing 
janitors, area custodians and a 
aintenance superintendent,  to- 
ether with white-collar workers 
ho handle the intricacies of lease- 
making. 

ACB units never were subject to 
‘ent control because they were 
duilt after World War II. FHA did 
2xercise a kind of regulation, how- 
ever. Rents now range from $79 
‘or a one-bedroom apartment with 
oasement, to $175 for de-luxe four- 
dedroom units. 


Sticks To Terms 


Merchants, as well as bankers, 
had trouble visualizing the possi- 
bilities of Park Forest when it was 
still in the early stages. Confident 
of the potential value of commer- 
ial locations in the new city, ACB 
would not soften its lease terms 
to what some merchants felt was 
proper for an “untried idea.” The 
first business tenant, a liquor store, 
opened in 1949 when Park Forest 
looked more like a frontier settle- 
ment than a 20th Century innova- 
tion. Other stores followed — a 
supermarket (the nation’s largest 
at the time), a theater, drugstore, 
men’s shop, and about 55 others. 
Last September, a huge Goldblatt’s 
Department Store opened its doors. 
Within recent months Marshall 
Field’s and Rothschild’s have an- 
nounced plans for Park Forest 
branches, and a number of other 
establishments, will be coming in 
before too long. 
__ All merchants in the commercial 
area pay a fixed minimum rent 
plus a percentage of sales. The rent 
for a hypothetical store might be 
$4,000 yearly, plus a set percentage 
of sales beyond the $100,000 level. 
This percentage is adjusted up or 
down from 2 per cent, depending 
upon whether the particular busi- 
ness has a high or low unit profit. 
The big Goldblatt store was built 
to the operator’s specifications, as 
will Marshall Field’s new building. 
The others were designed by ACB 


S4cl CORPORATION 


A Complete Line of Portable Electric Tools 
for SAWING... SANDING... 
DRILLING ... GRINDING or CUTTING 
WOOD, METAL MASONRY PRODUCTS 
or COMPOSITIONS 


PLUS . .. PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


for DRILLING, GRINDING, SANDING, 
RUNNING NUTS or DRIVING SCREWS 


Made by SKIL CORPORATION 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities . . . 
Chicago Downtown Branch, 1655 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Wood workers for the 
Metal and Electrical 
Trades 


SPOOLS - HANDLES 


RADIO PARTS 


e BORING e REELS 
e ROLLERS e BLOCKS 
set UGS ° WEDGES 
SAWING e SHAPING 
We Manufacture to Your 
Specifications 


Established 1893 


catalog of all wood prod- 
ucts manufactured in the 
U.S. 


~ AMERICAN 


WOOD WORKING CO. 


1660 WN. LOWELL AVE. 


Write for free illustrated | 


Molded “ANKORITE” 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Packings 


Cup" Shaped, “U" Shaped, “Flange” Type, 

Made Hord, Medium, Soft, for High, Medium, 

Low Pressure, ‘and low Friction, 

IMPERVIOUS TO OIL - WATER - AIR 
ANKORFLEX="V" TYPE 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sturdy 
aye 
Type Ring 


Packing for Rods 
& Plungers 


TRIPLE “U” 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


LEATHER PACKING - COIL FORM 


ASBESTOS—RUBBER—METALLIC PACKINGS 
FOR ALL MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, AND 
PNEUMATIC OPERATIONS 


PUMP VALVES—DIAPHRAGM SHEETS— 
SHEET PACKINGS & GASKETS— 


THE ANCHOR PACKING co. 


900 S. WABASH 


HArrison 7-5432 
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MY CREED 


do not choose to be a common man. Iris , 
my right to be uncommon- if can. [ 
|] seek opportunity ~ not security. I do 
RAH PX] not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled. 
LEDBE | and dulled by having the state look 
atter me. T want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build, to fail and to succeed, I refuse : 
to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges 4 
.of life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
‘fulfillment to the stale calm of utopia. 
will not trade freedom for beneficence nor * 
my dignity for a handout, | will never cower 
3 HY before any master nor bend to any threat 
Y Tr is my heritage to stand erect, proud and un- ; 
afraid, to think and act for myself, enjoy the 
benefit of my creations and to face the world 
boldly and say, this | have done. 
Alll'this is what it means to be an American 


Dean Altange « 


BEAUX ARTS ENGROSSERS 


30 NO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 2 
DEARBORN 2-5242 


CUSTOM DESIGNERS & PRODUCERS OF SUPERB PLAQUES: 
Scrolls - Bronze - Laminated - on Walnut 


ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS — AWARDS — CERTIFICATES 


Full color, gold embossed, 8x10 inch reproductions of ‘““My Creed” are currently 
available. Prices on request. 


A. B. T. MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


715 North Kedzie Ave. VAn Buren 6-3440 


Mannufacturers of 


Coin and Timing Mechanisms 


— Air Operated Concessions — 


E. Rust Electric Co. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


43 Years of Experience 


MEMBER OF NECA 


CHesapeake 3-1080 
1511 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 7 


COMMERCI 


and then adapted to the tenants 
needs. 

The executive vice-president of 
American Community Builders has 
charge of the commercial area. He 
and the board of directors screen 
all applications, which come in at 
the rate of one a day. Within the 
limit of existing facilities, prefe 
ence is given to businesses that 
offer goods and services not alread’ 
available in the shopping center, 
“We want the merchants to meet 
the people’s need,” said one ACB 
representative. “If we guess wrong 
in figuring what businesses to bring 
in, we will lose money. If we're 
right we stand to gain...” 


The original plans set aside 500 
acres north of the residential area 
as an “industrial park.’’ This site 
between two railroad tracks, was 
chosen so that prevailing winds 
would carry smoke or fumes away 
from the homes. 


Industries Interested 


Attracted by nationwide public 
ity, a number of industries have’ 
shown an interest in one of these 
propositions offered by ACB: (1) 
Outright purchase. (2) Long term 
lease. (3) Lease with option to buy, 
(4) Installment purchase. 

The progress of this phase of 
Park Forest is top secret. ACB 
energies have been devoted pri? 
marily to construction of homes 
and apartments and establishment 
of the shopping center, but now 
that this operation is approaching 
completion, more attention is be 
ing directed to attracting indus- 
trial developments that will give 
the community a broader economi¢ 
base. ACB and home owners a 
the major sources of tax money fo 
the village at the present time. Last 
year ACB paid over $500,000 in 
taxes to school, county, and san- 
itary districts. The company has 
lent local school districts nearly 
$2,000,000, with which four ele 
mentary schools have been built. 
A fifth was partly financed by ACB. 
In addition the company has made 
outright gifts of several hundred 
thousands of dollars to the schools. 


In keeping with the master plan, 
ACB began selling houses in 1951. 
Since then about 2,500 have been 
sold at prices ranging from $10,995 
to $17,500. A limited number of 
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stom homes have been sold at 
rices up to $75,000. 

' Thanks to the seemingly endless 
emand, well over 90 per cent of 
e homes were snapped up by 
ager buyers before completion. At 
irst the company experimented 
vith some 18 different types of 
xouses. It settled on four basic 
nteriors with some 25 different 
xteriors. The exterior designs have 
yeen mixed to avoid the monoto- 
10us appearance that has been the 
vane of many postwar develop- 
nents. 


Subcontractors Used 


Another feature of the ACB 
nass-production technique was the 
xtensive use of subcontractors. In 
he early stages, when the rental 
nits were being built, the com- 
many hired labor directly and 
pought and fabricated many ma- 
erjals. Experience showed that this 
vas not the most economical 
nethod. Multiple handling of ma- 
erials boosted costs, and direct 
1egotiation with labor involved a 
nillion headaches. ACB got around 
hese problems neatly by parceling 
yut work to a bevy of smaller sub- 
ontractors. 

The company maintains a close 
elationship with its “subs” and 
eels that it gets more value, per 
lollar, from them than it would 
rom a few big contractors. Sub- 
contractors get a fixed fee per 
1ouse and so each tries to outpro- 
luce the other. This, plus intricate 
jlanning and scheduling by ACB 
neans that work can move along 
vith fewer interruptions than are 
isually encountered on other jobs. 
Nith the subcontractor handling 
us own labor procurement, ACB 
voids this problem. 


B ae Buying 


Materials are bought in bulk by 
\CB and prefabricated as much as 
possible by the supplier. Materials 
ire delivered to the site as needed 
ind workers put them up almost as 
ast as the trucks are unloaded. Not 
mly has this solved the cost of 
nultiple handling; it has to a con- 
iderable extent, reduced the num- 
ser of thefts because it is harder to 
teal something that has been 
jailed or mortared in place. 

A cluster of new homes is going 


FORGE MEN KNOW... 
and RELY UPON— 


ERIE—Steam & Board Drop Hammers 


ERIE—Trim Presses 
ACME—Forging Machines 
“T-J"’—Die Sinkers Cutters 
TOLERTON—Hammer Boards 
CUSHMAN—Lothe Chucks 


ACME—Threading & Tapping Machines 


JOHN H. SIPCHEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
(Agents) 


Export and Domestic Packing, Crating and Shipping 
Private Railroad Siding 
Machinery Up to 15000 Lbs. 


Packed To Government Specifications 


PROMPT COURTEOUS SERVICE—INSURED 


Rudolf Schmidgall & Sons, Inc. 


2340 S. Springfield LAwndale 2-1545 


S & M BINDERY Inc. 


Circular Folding — Pamphlet Binding — Flat Cutting — Sealing 
Gathering — Tabbing — Tipping — Calendar Work 


Night & Day Service 


1815-23 N. Sedgwick St., at Ogden 400 W. 
Michigan 2-9119 
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Fred A. Schleifer & Associates, Inc. 


Miners and Shippers of 


Precision-Washed Industrial Stoker 
Coals from Illinois, Indiana and 


Western Kentucky. 


Field Building — 135 S. LaSalle St. 


Telephone: ANdover 3-3825 


UNITED SPRINKLER CORP. 


@ ENGINEERS 
@ CONTRACTORS 
@ SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


“Specializing in Sprinkler Systems for Industrial Plants’ 


179 W. WASHINGTON ANDOVER 3-1 106 


PUNCHES - DIES 
RIVET SETS 


Geo. F. Marchant Co. 


1420 S. Rockwell LAwndale 1-3912 
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up on Park Forest’s southern ae 
western border. For understandable 
reasons, ACB is keeping mum on 
its plans for future land acquisi- 
tion. But rumor has it that the 
company now controls a good deal - 
of undeveloped land. ; 


Foresighted Farmer 


When asked recently whether he - 
might consider selling his property, 
a farmer living 10 miles from Park 
Forest’s outer limit said no — he 
was holding his land until Park 
Forest reached his lower forty. 

His statement reflected the pre- 
vailing feeling that “anything can 
happen” as far as American Com- 
munity Builders is concerned. 

Word that Park Forest is a fine 
place in which to live has spread 
far and wide, thanks to excellent 
national publicity. A number of 
cities have asked ACB to come and 
do for them what it has done for 
Chicago. The company has turned 
down all these flattering offers — 
all except one, that is. 

Plans are now underway for a 
100-acre shopping center which the 
company will build in Skokie, Chi- 
cago suburb, in cooperation with 
Marshall Field & Company. Known 
as “Old Orchard,” this new center 
will be one of America’s finest. 


Causes Head-Shaking 


Municipal experts from foreign 
countries have been sent by the U.S. 
Mutual Security Agency, the 
United Nations and other agencies, 
to see Park Forest. Europeans, who 
are used to thinking of city devel- 
opment in terms of centuries, in- 
variably shake their heads in won- 
der as they drive through the 
winding streets, past hundreds of 
neat houses, past a cluster of mod- 
ern stores, past acres of parking 
space, past schools, past apartment 
houses, a water works, and a fire 
station. 

“It just couldn’t be,” they say. 
“Not in only six years.” 

But it could. And it is. 

Park Forest could have happened 
only in America, where the tradi- 
tion of free enterprise, imagination 
and determination make big things 
| possible. : 
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Testing the new radioactive concrete source at Argonne Laboratory. 


ATOMS FOR BETTER FOOD 


A NEW type of experimental 
radiation source which util- 
izes radioactive waste products has 
been developed at Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Lemont, Ill., for 
use in food sterilization studies. 
The source, developed by J. W. 
Loeding, E. J. Petkus, G. Yasui, 
and W. A. Rodger of the labora- 
tory’s chemical engineering divi- 
sion, is a small hollow cylindrical 
block of concrete which was pre- 
pared by mixing cement and liquid 
radioactive fission products. The 
latter are the by-products created 
When neutrons bombard uranium 
235 in a nuclear reactor. - The 
highly radioactive cement-fission 
product mixture is surrounded on 
all sides, top, and bottom by sev- 
eral inches of ordinary concrete 
and a lead shield which is also sev- 
eral inches thick. This shield is 
necessary in order that experiment- 
ers will not be exposed to the 
harmful radiation. The opening 
into the center of the source is 
provided so that materials to be 
irradiated may be lowered into the 
active region of the source. 
Dr. Stephen Lawroski, director 


* 


of the chemical engineering divi- 
sion, stated that the development 
of a source which utilizes the waste 
products of a reactor is regarded 
as a significant step forward in the 
development of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. This type of source 
possesses the following advantages: 
(1) the radioactivity used is ob- 
tained as a by-product of reactor 
operations and as such is inexpen- 
sive; (2) it provides, in addition, an 
ideal method of disposing of the 
highly radioactive waste products 
which present serious storage or 
disposal problems; and (3) it pro- 
vides for experimental use a radia- 
tion source of the type and energy 
which will be used if large-scale 
food sterilization by irradiation 
proves to be feasible. 

The Argonne-developed source, 
equivalent in radiation intensity 
to several pounds of radium, has 
been shipped to the department of 
food technology at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where it 
will be used in important studies 
dealing with the effects of radia- 
tion on micro-organisms in food. 
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NeWmercury 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


“Banty”’ Model 460 (Gas Powered). 
Available in Two Capacities: 
2300 and 3000 Ibs. DBP 


Here it is...the completely new 
MERCURY “Banty’’ A small, rugged 
4 wheel gasoline tractor with a turn- 
ing radius of only 62”. Features new 
double reduction drive axle with de- 
mountable, wheel rim and tire assem- 
blies...self-energizing hydraulic 
brakes...new semi-elliptic spring sus- 
pension, front and rear...cushion or 
pneumatic tires. 


“Tug’’ Model 550 (Battery Powered). 
Available in Two Capacities: 
2000 and 2500 Ibs. DBP. 


The compact, versatile, new 
MERCURY “Tug” electric tractor. 
Features automotive type steering... 
4-speed magnetic contactor control 
with timed acceleration and con- 
trolled plugging...new type double 
reduction drive with demountable 
wheel rim and tire assemblies... self- 
energizing hydraulic brakes and new 
type semi-elliptic spring suspension. 
Available in twin-3 wheel, or 4 
wheel model with wide front tread. 


MERCURY 


| acd FORK TRUCKS-TRACTORS - TRAILERS 


I MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
J 4042 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


I GENTLEMEN: Please send me information on the following: 
| LJ “Banty” Tractor Model 460 [_] “Tug” Tractor Model 550 


1 name 

| COMPANY 

| ADDRESS 

1 city STATE 
| s 
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up to 60” swing 


planers . up to 60” x 60” x 16 feet 
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SO uth Chicago 8-1376 


Night Phones 
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Shaft Repairing REgent 4-4822 


Fast Service E. G. 
SPECIALISTS Oo D 
IN 


pAAINTENANCS COMPANY 
9388 S. EWING AVE. 


wheel press 


General Machinists 
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Games 
(Continued from page 36) 


board, was another depression-born 
game, invented two decades ago by 
an amateur, New York architect 
Alfred M. Butts. 

Butts and his wife played the 
game through the ‘thirties and 
forties, handmade several hundred 
sets for friends, but never marketed 
the game commercially. Then in 
1948 Butts turned his idea over to 
a friend, James Brunot, a Connec- 
ticut social worker who was casting 
about for a sideline business. Bru- 
not coined the name “Scrabble,” 
and began turning out sets in a 
backyard shop in Newton, Conn. 


“Scrabble” a Slow Starter 


“Scrabble” was anything but an 
immediate success. Though several 
stores, like Chicago’s Marshall 
Fields, carried the game as early as — 
Christmas, 1948, sales limped along 
until the summer of 1952 when 
“Scrabble” suddenly caught fire. 
The craze began on Chicago's 
North Shore and New York’s West- 
chester County, then swept across 
the country with such fury that in ~ 
the 1952 pre-Christmas selling sea- 
son the game sold out virtually 
everywhere. st 

From $9,000 in 1951, sales leaped 
to $83,000 in 1952, and Brunot, — 
slightly awestruck at the tornado | 
he had sired, quickly turned over 
his property on a license basis to 
Selchow and Righter for mass pro-_ 
duction. But the demand for | 
“Scrabble” was even too much for — 
the big New York game makers 
who, despite enormous output, — 
were forced to cut off orders well 
before the end of last year’s Christ- 
mas selling season. Estimates aré 
that “Scrabble” sales hit the $300,- 
000 mark in 1953, which is only an | 
indication of what they might have — 
been had supply kept pace with — 
demand. 

Some experts now predict that 
“Scrabble” may ultimately. topple — 
the records established by “Mon 
opoly.” While such optimism is 
hardly justified just yet, there is 
no doubt that “Scrabble” is a phe 
nomenon even among the gamé 
makers who have learned to expect 
almost anything. The game is sold 
in a standard version for $3, but a 
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deluxe set can be purchased for $10. 
Another manufacturer, licensed by 
Brunot, has hopped on the band- 
wagon with “Scrabble” accessories, 
including a turntable for the play- 
ing board, a device that flips over 
the lettered tiles at the end of a 
game, and a “Scrabble timer” 
(price: $6.50) designed to speed up 
procrastinating players. 

There are at least a dozen sim- 
ilar games on the market, more or : é << 4s 
less copied from the original a | : ~ SS All Sizes... 
“Scrabble,” and now a publisher, wy 4 we la = a m5” All Kinds 
Grossett and Dunlap, has come out , ; 
with two “official” books on the 
game, one a playing guide, the 
other a word list containing such 
Scrabblisms as xebec, aalii, gnus, 
zax and chthonian. (Advanced 
strategy in playing the game, in- 
cidentally, is to build words with 
letters like X, Y, and Q, which 
count 10 points against only one 
point for a vowel.) 


PLASTIC SHEETING 
All Thicknesses 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Competition Intense 


Despite their present aay’ proe > THERMOMETERS 


perity, competition among the lead- 
ing game manufacturing houses is * TA 
exceptionally rugged. Most of the PE MEASURES 
larger firms in the industry are * BADGES 
closely-held corporations, which 


seldom if ever disclose statistics * SPINNING TOPS * BUTTONS 


SOMOCMemIR Mera * CLOTHES opusyey = ‘ULER 


hao, Sik cue ence | MATS pee 
ably become another “Monopoly” * COMPUTERS * LETTER OPENERS 
of a competitor. * CALCULATORS * CARD CASES 


or “Scrabble,” fall into the hands 
So, as a standard rule, anyone 
who turns up with an idea is given 
a courteous reception and an op- 
portunity to explain his scheme. If 
the idea sounds promising, it goes 
to the firm’s development depart- 
ment where experts have the un- 
usual chore of playing new games 
over and over, until the bugs have 
been ironed out and _ satisfactory 
tules have been developed. No 
matter how good a basic idea may 
be, it is seldom marketed in its 
original form. The experts almost 
always find some new wrinkle to 
improve on the inventor and pre- 
sumably make a game more fasci- N Ov EL T a C Oo MPA NY 
hating. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Finally, if a game is launched For Eid Years Manufacturers of Advertising Specialties 
commercially, the inventor receives | . 
a standard contract entitling him Telephone Virginia 7 -1212-13-14-15 
to five per cent of the wholesale 3510 SO. WESTERN AVENUE > CHICAGO 9, 
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You Wouldn't Want To Be Without 


Your Assocuirioy Or Commence... 


You wouldn’t want to have your business in this com- 
munity without an Association of Commerce, any more 
than you would want to raise your children in a com- 
munity without a church. If The Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry were to disappear tonight, 
businessmen would start organizing a new one tomor- 
row! This is because The Association works for you in 
many very important ways — to improve Chicago, to 
promote Chicago business, and to give you many valuable 


services. 


Support your Association with your full annual dues 


quota and your active personal participation. 


This Is The Fiftieth Year Your Association 


Has Served Chicago Business 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago @ ihingis FRanklin 2-7700 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


NTERSTATE Commerce Com- 

mission Examiner James J. Wil- 
liams, in his report recommends 
that the commission find the con- 
troversial $1.50 surcharge, applied 
since May 6, 1952, on all motor 
carrier shipments weighing under 
5,000 pounds in Central territory, 
“unjust and unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly and un- 
reasonably prejudicial and prefer- 
tial.” The report, submitted under 
I. & S. M-4462, Expiration Date 
Cancellation — Central States, and 
related cases, recommends in lieu 
of the surcharge the establishment 
of per stop charges for pick-up and 
delivery service on less truckload 
shipments when the expense is in- 
curred by the carriers. These pro- 
posed charges are on a graduated 
scale ranging from 50 cents per 
stop for pick-up and 50 cents per 
stop for delivery when the weight 
picked up or delivered is 100 
pounds or less, up to $2.60 per stop 
for pick-up and $2.60 per stop for 
delivery when the total weight 
picked up or delivered is 9,001 
pounds or over. These charges 
would be assessed on a per stop 
rather than a per shipment basis. 
Thus, if a carrier picks up five 100- 
pound shipments at a single stop, 
the pick-up charge would be for the 
total weight of 500 pounds which 
is 65 cents (or 13 cents per 100 
pounds) and not 50 cents for each 
of the 100-pound shipments. The 
charges for delivery service would 
likewise be determined by the total 
weight delivered at each stop and 
not by the number of shipments 
delivered. When the shipper or re- 
ceiver performs his own pick-up or 
delivery service the charges would 
not be assessed. The present allow- 
ance of five cents per 100 pounds 
made to shippers and receivers per- 
forming their own collection and 
delivery service would be cancelled. 
Exceptions to Examiner Williams’ 


report are due February 25, 1954, 
but it is likely that this date will 
be extended. 


e 1.C.C. Issues 67th Annual Re- 
port: The 67th Annual Report 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, embracing the period 
November 1, 1952 to October 31, 
1953, has been released. The report 
concludes with 18 legislative recom- 
mendations for amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Some of 
the more important recommenda- 
tions are: (1) the banning of pay- 
ment of allowances to shippers for 
performance of their spotting serv- 
ice at industrial plants except by 
and with commission approval in 
each individual instance; (2) a pro- 
vision authorizing the commission’ 
to revoke water carrier certificates 
and permits under certain condi- 
tions; (3) a termination of the ex- 
emption of freight forwarders of 
household goods; (4) a provision 
to make the exemption of shippers’ 
associations and shippers’ agents 
revocable where it is found by the 
commission that the operation is 
not that of a bona fide association 
or agent as defined in Section 
402 (c) of the act; (5) an amend- 
ment to require the obtaining of a 
certificate of public convenience 
and necessity as a prerequisite to 
engaging in service as a freight for- 
warder; (6) a provision which 
would make motor common car- 
riers and freight forwarders liable 
for the payment of damages in rep- 
aration awards to persons injured 
by them through violations of the 
act; and (7) the granting to the 
commission of emergency powers 
with respect to service by motor 
carriers and freight forwarders such 
as it now has with respect to car 
service by rail carriers. 


¢ Mixed Carload Rule in Moun- 
tain Pacific Territory Found Pre- 
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for the finest 
accommodations in 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
at Congress Street 


1,000 ROOMS FROM °9 


No Charge for Children 


Cribs, roll-away beds, strollers and 
highchairs available at no extra 
charge for children under 14 trav- 
eling with parents. 


Ideal Facilities 


for CONVENTIONS, LUNCHEONS, 
MEETINGS, BANQUETS, PARTIES 


NEWLY remodeled throughout, 
the Congress is ideally located 
within a stone’s throw of Loop busi- 
ness and shopping centers. 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
LEONARD HICKS 
V. R & Mng. Dir. 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 
General Manager 


A. E. LOHOFF 
Sales Manager 


judicial: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by a report and order 
in No. 30994, Western Traffic Con- 
ference, Inc. v. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Co., et al., 
finds application of the classifica- 
tion mixed carload rule (Rule 10) 
on movements from, to and within 
Mountain Pacific territory unduly 
prejudicial to the complainants 
and unduly preferential of their 
competitors in territories east of 
Mountain Pacific territory. The 
commission orders the railroads, on 
or before May 6, 1954, to establish 
the modified Rule 10 within Moun- 
tain Pacific territory, and from and 
to that territory, on the one hand, 
and Western Trunk Line and 
Southwestern territories, on the 
other. On movements from and to 
Mountain Pacific territory, on the 
one hand, and Official and South- 
erm territories, on the other, the 
commission orders the establish- 
ment of the so-called streamlined 
Rule 10 on eastbound trafic and 
the modified rule on westbound 
trafic. Under both the streamlined 
: and modified Rule 10 the charges 
on a mixed carload shipment are 
based on the rate applicable to 
each article in the shipment at the 
actual or authorized estimated 
weight, and the minimum weight 
is the highest provided for any ar- 
ticle in the shipment. Any deficit 
in minimum weight is charged for 


at the lowest rate applicable to any 
article in the mixed carload ship- 
ment. The difference between the: 
streamlined and modified rule is 
that under the latter so-called “all 
freight” rates cannot be used in 
rating a mixed carload shipment. 
Under the Classification Rule 10, 
presently applicable from, to and — 
within Mountain Pacific territory, 
the charges on a mixed carload 
shipment are based on the rate 
applicable to the highest rated ar- 
ticle and the minimum rate is the 
highest provided for any article 
in the carload. In its order, the 
commission pointed out that con- 
ditions have changed since 1945 
when it held in Illinois Territory 
Industrial Traffic League v. Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., et al., that 
Classification Rule 10 was not un- 
reasonable. 


e Senate Approves St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project: The Senate on 
January 20, 1954, by a vote of 51 
to 33, approved a bill to authorize 
United States participation in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The bill would set 
up a government corporation which 
would work with Canada in the 
construction of canals and locks in 
the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River as well 
as the dredging of channels in the 
Thousand Islands section of the 


ZAK«Y: 


“Commencing tomorrow, Jenson, shall we phrase it, better never than late?” 
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river. Before voting approval of the 
bill, the Senate, by a vote of 51 to 
$2, defeated a motion made by 
Senator Flanders of Vermont to 
send the measure, batk to the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The 
House Public Works Committee on 
February 3, 1954 voted 23 to 6 to 
favorably report the measure. 


e New Group Formed to Fight 
Transportation Tax: A new ship- 
per-carrier group has been organ- 
ized to fight for repeal of the Fed- 
eral tax on the transportation of 
persons and property. ‘The chair- 
man of the organization which is 
called the National Conference for 
Repeal of Taxes on Transporta- 
tion, is Donald G. Ward, director 
of transportation, Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The executive committee 
includes representatives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, 
American Society of Travel Agents, 


.Association of American Railroads, : 


American ‘Trucking Associations, 
Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, National Coal Association, Na- 


tional Association of Motor Bus | 


Operators, Committee for Pipe 
Lines, and Freight Forwarders In- 
stitute. 


'e Increased Motor Minimum 

Charges to East Suspended: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by an order in I. & S. M-5663, 
Minimum Charges—L. ‘T. L.—East- 
Central, suspended the increased 
minimum charges published in tar- 
iffs of Eastern Central Motor Car- 
riers Association to become effec- 
tive February 3, 1954. The sus- 
pended minimum charges are on a 
sliding scale increasing with dis- 
tance and ranging from $3.50 to 
$5.50 per shipment. The present 
minimum charge is based on 100 
pounds at the first class rate but 
not less than $2.00. 


© Package Car Performance in 
1953 Sets 11-Year Record: The 77.1 
per cent on-time performance of 
package cars leaving Chicago dur- 
ing 1953 was the best record for any 
year since 1942, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. Reports received on 
198,338 of the 213,471 cars leaving 
Chicago during 1953 indicate that 
153,092 were placed for unloading 
at destination within scheduled 
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UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 


industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 
> 
Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0301 


Monthly Investment Plan 


A New Way 
To Buy Stocks and Share 
In The Dividends Of Leading 
American Corporations 
The Monthly Investment Plan, recently announced by the New York 
Stock Exchange, permits an individual to purchase shares in one or 


more of some 1200 listed corporations. This program of systematic 
investing can be started for as little at $40 quarterly. 


For a free booklet giving full details about this modern, practical 
investing plan, just clip and mail the coupon below. 
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Harshaw Chicago Office 
Moving to New Quarters 


On March | the Chicago Branch Office of The Harshaw Chemi- 
cal Company will move into its new Mehr located at 4925 S. 
California Ave. 


The modern single story structure with a gross area of 26,000 
square feet has been under construction since last October. It 
houses the Sales Office,. Warehouse Stocks and a completely 
equipped laboratory to service the Company’s new Perglow and 
Nubrite nickel plating processes recently introduced to the trade. 


Located on the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad with track, road- 
way and mechanical handling equipment capable of serving six 
cars and three trucks at one time, the new facilities provide the 
space necessary to handle the Company’s increasing business in 
the nine North Central States comprising the Chicago District 
territory. 


Mr. F. L. Hintze, formerly Harshaw’s Manager in the Cincinnati 
District and until recently Assistant Sales Manager at the Com- 
pany’s Main Office in Cleveland, is in charge. 


M. STEFFEN & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


VINEGARS - CIDERS - PICKLES 


1230-36 N. KOSTNER AVENUE 


CHICAGO 51, ILL. 


SALTING STATIONS Ciper MILLs 
Coloma, Mich. Coloma, Mich. 
Fennville, Mich. Fennville, Mich. 
Mears, Mich. Mears, Mich. 
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time. The 80.5 per cent on-schedule 
service during December exceeded 
any month since July, 1942, the 
C.A.C.I. reports. 
e 1.C.C. Discontinues Small 
Shipments Investigations: ‘The In- — 
terstate Commerce Commission has © 
discontinued two investigations, 
Dockets 29556 and MC-C- 543, 
which it instituted in 1946 into — 
charges on small shipments by rail- 
roads and motor carriers. The in- — 
vestigations embraced primarily 
shipments weighing 300 pounds or 
less. Hearings were held upon a- 
consolidated record and Examiners’ 
reports were served in 1951 which 
contained recommended scales of — 
charges for the transportation of — 
small shipments. In dismissing the — 
cases the commission said: “The 
changes which have occurred in the” 
cost picture, as well as the pattern 
of rates, have made it impossible 
to establish a base upon which to 
predicate findings with respect tg- 
rates on this class of traffic. While 
interest has been stimulated by 
these investigations in the problem 
of small-shipment transportation, — 
no constructive purpose can be at- 
tained by undertaking to reach any 
definite conclusions from the record 
or by supplementing the present 
record through additional hear- 
ings.” ; 


e Western Railroads Disapprove 
Charge for Pick-Up and Delivery: — 
The Western Trunk Line railroads’ — 
Freight Traffic Managers Commit-— 
tee has voted to disapprove a pro-— 
posal, as amended, to provide for a 
charge of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
for both pick-up and delivery sery- 
ice. The proposal, docketed as” 
W.T.L. Application 112-312, was 
opposed by the Chicago Association — 
of Commerce and Industry. The 
Southwestern railroads have reject- 

ed a similar proposal. x 


e Illinois Commission Author- 
izes Express Rate Increase: The 
Illinois Commerce Commission has _ 
authorized an increase in the Illi- — 
nois intrastate rates of the Railway — 
Express Agency which will aver-_ 
age about 15 per cent. The samé 
increase became effective August 
30, 1953, on interstate traffic by 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte No. 185. 
The rate advance became effective 
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on movements within Illinois on 
February 16, 1954. 


© Southwest Motor Rate Pro- 
ceeding Discontinued: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
announced discontinuance of the 
I. & S. M-5450, Rates, Minimum 
Charges and Exceptions, Middle- 
west, proceeding. The order states 
that the respondents under special 
permission filed schedules effective 
January 25, 1954, cancelling the 
tables of rates and certain other 
pertinent provisions under suspen- 
sion in this proceeding. The tariffs 
under suspension proposed adjust- 
ing motor carrier rates into the 
Southwest to the railroad Docket 
No. 28300 basis plus 15 per cent, 
except from or to points in Okla- 
homa where an additional 5 per 
cent was published with certain ex- 
ceptions, and from or to points in 
New Mexico where an additional 
15 per cent was published. 


Labor Disputes 


(Continued from page 61) 


creased wages, 65 ended with the 
cessation of the trouble that in- 
spired the dispute, and 20 ended 
with agreements to negotiate new 
contracts. 

The Barnes squad made 16,391 
Visits in connection with 1953 labor 
disputes, an average of more than 
$8 calls per controversy. Some dis- 
putes required only one or two 
investigations by the police labor 
detail, while others necessitated 
dozens of visits. 

Manufacturing establishments 
experienced the bulk of the labor 
disputes in Chicago in 1953, with a 
total of 222 as compared with 118 
for retail and wholesale outlets 
and 13 for utility companies. 

The peak month for labor trou- 
bles last year was June. Seventy- 
three strikes occurred in that 
month, and the total number of 
labor disputes was 91. June was 
also the peak month for settle- 
ments, however, with 98 as com- 
pared with 50 in October, the next 
highest month. 

One of the big strikes of 1953 
was that of 6,000 employes of the 
American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company. This 
strike had considerable impact be- 
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Ordering Solvents or Chemicals? 
ONE CALL DOES IT ALL! 


Order what you want . .. when you want it... 
where you want it . .. all with one phone call! 
Just one order ... one delivery ... one invoice! 


Delivered in drums, bulk tank trucks and tank cars. 
Laboratory facilities for technical assistance. 
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cause of the importance of cans 
to the food, beverage, petroleum 
and other major industries. The 
strike began early in December, 
and was settled in January, 1954. 
Five thousand employes of the 
Automatic Electric Company weré 
on strike for two weeks over a new 


Black workers were on strike for 
more than a month. On the other — 
hand a strike of 5,800 at Armour — 
and Company was settled in one 
day, and a walkout of 2,500 Mli- 
nois Bell Telephone workers lasted 


‘only three hours. 


There’s Gold In Games 


(Continued from page 193) 


price of each set sold. After that, 
it’s simply a matter of sitting back 
and, if all works out, watching the 
checks roll in! A little arithmetic 
— say, five per cent of an average 
wholesale price of $1.50 multiplied 
by several hundred thousand sets 
— is enough to suggest how high 
the royalties can climb on a game 
that turns hot. 

At present, most game makers 
are on the lookout for ideas that 
are adaptable for younger chil- 
dren, roughly between three and 
nine, the latter being the age at 
which the average youngster can 
read well enough to play adult 
games. For a long time, the indus- 
try has been trying to tap the huge 
pre-reading-age group with games 
requiring only the ability to 
count or, even more ideally, only 
the ability to distinguish colors. 

Several years ago Parker Broth- 
ers introduced a best-selling, pre- 
reading-age game called “Winnie 
the Pooh,” which can be played by 
any child old enough to distin- 
guish colors. He simply reaches 
into a grab bag, extracts a colored 
disk, then moves his player along 
the board to the next square with 
the same color. Thus the game 
was an improvement on such ear- 
lier “children’s games” as “Uncle 
Wiggily,” which requires a child 


to add up points on a dice and read 
such cards as “Move ahead to the 
rabbit hutch.” The success of — 
“Winnie the Pooh,” indicates that 
the market for younger children’s ~ 
games is extensive. 
Another reason for the industry’s 
receptiveness to new ideas may well 
be that most of the big game firms 
were originally launched by non-— 
professionals. Parker Brothers, for 
example, was founded 70 years ago 
by a high school boy named George 
Parker, who invented his first 
game, called “Banking,” at the age — 
of 16. This game, which was mar- 
keted by F. A. O. Schwartz, the toy 
merchandisers, was such a success © 
back in the 1880’s that young Par-— 
ker promptly launched his own 
firm. Today Parker Brothers owns 
the copyrights covering over a hun-— 
dred games. Still presiding over 
the firm is Board Chairman George — 
Parker, a dignified, white-goateed 
man of 88-who gets as much kick — 
out of devising a new game today 
as he did half a century ago. ; 
While “Monopoly” is Parker's” 
all-time best seller, the firm is cur- 
rently plugging two new games: 
“Clue,” a detective game that de- 
pends in part on the powers of 
deduction, and “Politics,” a new 
version of a game invented years 
ago by still another amateur, 
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wald B. Lord, a textile company 
executive. 

Parker’s principal competitor, 
Selchow and Righter, is only a few 
years younger. Organized in 1886 
by Elisha Selchow, the firm owns 
as its most valuable property the 
perennial favorite “Parcheesi,” re- 
puted to be the oldest copyrighted 
game in the United States. It was 
originally adapted by Elisha, him- 
self, from the ancient Indian game 
of Parcheesi, that was once played 
on the open ground with Indian 
slave girls as pawns. In addition, 
Selchow and Righter own the copy- 
rights on about 40 other board 
games, including “Scrabble”. 


Skill Not Luck 


Unlike popular games of several 
generations ago, which turned 
largely on the throw of a dice or 
the turn of a card, today’s best 
sellers usually require a consider- 
able amount of native intelligence 
on the part of the players. 
“Scrabble,’’ which requires a for- 
midable vocabulary, if not a special 
word list, gained its first popular- 
ity in intellectual circles. Among 
today’s other best sellers are a 
dozen different quiz games, some 
patterned after popular TV shows. 
One fast-selling quiz game, Milton 
Bradley’s “Go to the Head of the 
Class” has questions on three dif- 
ferent intellectual levels. 

How long will the game boom 
last? No game maker seems to be 
worrying very much about that 
question. Though the industry 
concedes that its current prosper- 
ity is partly due to the generally 
high level of family income, it 
nevertheless regards itself as a 
relatively “depression-proof” busi- 
ness. 

When families can no longer af- 
ford more costly entertainment, the 
argument goes, they usually turn 
to games. And there’s no doubting 
that a game costing $2 or $3 and 
then played over and over again 
is just about the cheapest recrea- 
tion available at any time. 

That, at least, is the viewpoint 
of the industry when talk of a 
business recession arises. “Don’t 
worry about our ability to sell the 
games,” says one executive, “all we 
really need are enough bright ideas 
to satisfy the public’s hankering 
for really good games.” 
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LEIS SEE 
LA SALLE” 


A growing sentiment in Chicago when fi- 
nancial counsel is the need. Businessmen 
needing a different perspective, wide-awake 
advice, are saying “let’s see La Salle”. 


This bank places at your disposal our ex- 
perience in your particular field . . . our 
contacts in others . . . our familiarity with 
similar situations . . . our “know how” in 


tackling new ones. 


We will take time to get to know you — 
that’s most important if we are to be of 


practical value. Let’s get together soon! 
FIELD BUILDING 


Be: A 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 


NATIONAL BANK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Complete Trust Facilities 


CONLEY ASSOCIATES 


MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


SPECIALISTS IN EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 


A Confidential Service to Management 


135 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


ANdover 3-4680 
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MANUFACTURER 
of 


Coin Automatic 


Phonographs and Other 


Electrical Devices 


and Remote Control 


Music Systems 


J. P. SEEBURG CORPORATION 


1500 N. Dayton St. 


Michigan 2-0800 


CHICAGO 22 


TUBE BENDS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
OR PARTS 
MADE TO SPECIFICATIONS 


ILLINOIS BENDING & MFG. CO. 


1150 W. POLK ST., CHICAGO 7 
HAymarket 1-1779 


GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


Regular Chicago Deliveries 
without .extra charge 


via Foundry truck. 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY INC. 


PLYMOUTH, INDIANA 


BUCKLEY -DEMENT 
Aduertising Corporation 


Headquarters for Mailing 
Lists of All Kinds 


555 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-3862 


COMMERCE — 
Do It Yourself 


(Continued from page 38) 


decorating business. Though ac 
curate figures are hard to come by, 
it is estimated that about 70 per 
cent of U. S. homeowners now ap-~ 
ply their own interior paint, as 
compared with one family in ten 
a decade ago. One reason for this 
upsurge in amateur painting has 
been the development since the 
war of a variety of “foolproof” 
paints. No matter how inept he 
may be, the amateur can scarcely 
go wrong. Carrying such trade- 
names as Wallhide, Flow Kote, Su- 
per Kem Tone and Spred-Satin, 
these washable, rubber-based paints 
leave no brush marks, and the noy- 
ice who discovers next morning 
that his aim was bad can easily 
retouch his work. 

The results of such scientific 
progress have warmed the hearts 
of sales vice presidents across the 
nation. Currently, home painters 
are reportedly buying about two- 
thirds of the industry’s output of 
rubber based interior paint as well — 
as a steadily larger portion of all 
outside paint. Last year two major 
companies, Sherwin-Williams and 
Devoe and Raynolds came up with 
the flat statement that home con- 
sumers were buying 75 per cent 
of their output of rubber-based 
paints. 
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As You Want It 


Plywood, another standby of the 
amateur craftsman, was once sold 
only in cumbersome four-by-eight 
panels. Today, at the suggestion of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion, manufacturers have begun 
slicing up these bulky sheets into 
“Handy Panels” for the hobbyist 
who may need just enough ply- 
wood for a vanity table top. Even 
the baffling nomenclature of the 
lumber yard may soon be revised 
in deference to do-it-yourself cus- 
tomers. If the recommendation of 
a National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association committee is adopted, 
weekend carpenters will be able to 
buy lumber marked “Construction 
Grade,” rather than by the uncer- 
tain designation, “Number 2, Com- 
mon or Better.” Several brands of 
sandpaper now come graded 
“coarse” to “superfine,” in place of 
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_the conventional “3” to “4/0” 
grades that mean nothing to the 
novice until he inspects the un- 
labeled side of thé sheet. 

A decade ago the average home- 
owner shuddered at the thought 
of laying his own linoleum, then 
marketed in room-width sheets. 
Now there is hardly a floor cover- 
ing which is not marketed in small 
Squares or tiles enabling the rank 
amateur to lay linoleum — or as- 
phalt, rubber, plastic, cork or 
wood — much as a youngster fits 
together building blocks. A mid- 
western firm, the Cogswell Carpet 
Company, even markets. carpeting 
in tile form, each square conven- 
iently backed with latex rubber 
burlap. 


Wallpaper With Ease 


Amateur wallpapering, long a 
forbidding chore, has now become 
comparatively easy. Ten years ago 
the average homeowner wanted 
neither-to do the job himself nor 
to pay the costs of professional 
wallpapering. The result was that 
from 1940 to 1946 wallpaper sales 
skidded 50 per cent. Then, with 
the advent of do-it-yourself, the 
industry made a spectacular about- 
face. New wallpapers came on the 
market, pretrimmed, precut to 
room heights, and ~backed with 
slow-drying pastes which permit 
the amateur to jockey the paper 
about at leisure. As a result of 
such innovations, direct sales to 
consumers have jumped from some 
30 per cent of production in 1940 
to about 60 per cent today, and the 
wallpaper industry has pulled out 
of a deep sales slump. 

It is not easy, of course, to erase 
the cartoonist’s hilarious concep- 
tion of the befuddled amateur in 
the throes of ;wallpapering. But it’s 
being done. At last fall’s “Do It 
Yourself Show” in Chicago, thou- 
sands of curious showgoers lined 
up before the Birge Wallpaper 
Company booth for a chance to try 
their hand at applying the com- 
pany’s new pretrimmed, prepasted 
wallpaper. Birge, which looks 
on do-it-yourself as-the salvation of 
the wallpaper industry, reports 
that Chicago sales took an encour- 
aging jump after the see-for-your- 
self demonstration. 

Actually, the enterprising home- 
owner has only to look around and 


The BFC Accopress Binder 
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New ACCO 
PRODUCTS 


To Step Up Filing Efficiency 


“Acco-Bound Papers Are SAFE Papers” is as true today as 50 
years ago. But today there is an almost unlimited selection of Acco 
products to insure filing efficiency in every department of your business. 
Your stationer will be glad to show you the Acco line and discuss your 
use of the newest Acco products — 


The Accopress Pin Prong Binder 


For binding the marginal pre-punched 
sheets used in many office machines. 
Available in many sizes in a choice of 
genuine pressboard or heavy binder 
board covered with canvas or black 
pebble grain cloth. The binder — for 
temporary or permanent file use — is 
equipped with an Acco Fastener having 
very narrow prongs. It is an indis- 
pensable aid to orderly, safe filing of 
your business machine forms. 


Makes your file binders into a library of 
neatly bound and titled books. Similar to 
the famous BF standard Accopress Binder 
but equipped with an adjustable, expandable 
(up to 6”) back flap to provide a tight, flat 
indexing surface regardless of the thickness 
of the contents of the binder. Economical 
and ideal for permanent binding of all 


papers. 


N.B.— For the filing of very large sheets —architectural and 
mechanical drawings, blueprints, maps, etc. ask your dealer about 
ACCOWAY Blue Print Filing Cabinets, the engineered system. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


American Credit Bureau 


Mercantile & Collection 
Agency 


608 S. Dearborn Street WAbash 2-2504 


“John Crane” 


MECHANICAL PACKINGS 
SHAFT SEALS 
TEFLON PRODUCTS 
LAPPING MACHINES 
PIPE SEALING COMPOUNDS 


CRANE PACKING CO. 


1800 Cuyler Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 
BUckingham 1-1800 


Russo Macaroni 
& Russo Egg Noodles 


SUPPLIES 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


A trade-mark familiar to 
Industry for over 50 years. 


FIRST AID CABINETS 
AND SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
FOR FIRST-AID ROOMS. 


WILLIAM V. MacGILL & CO. 
549 N. Spaulding Ave. Chicago 24 
NEvada 2-1260 


2 out of 3 women 


/ 


Suppliers of Macaroni 
& Egg Noodles to Food 


Processors 


A. RUSSO & CO. 


466 W. Chicago Ave. 


ick... 


MO 4-0853 
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he is almost certain to find that 
some manufacturer has come up 
with a product to help him do any 
job more easily and more quickly. 
There is, indeed, no end to the 
list of do-it-yourself merchandise. 
The homeowner can, for example, 
buy easy-to-install plastic tile for 
bathroom and kitchen walls, fac- 
tory-assembled electrical units that 
simplify the wiring of a new house, 
gutters than can be assembled with- 
out soldering, pre-cut aluminum 
shapes with which to make combi- 
nation storm windows and screens, 
pre-cut foam rubber for cushions 
and mattresses, plastic pipe for 
numerous cold-water plumbing 
jobs, and a variety of plastic sheet- 
ings for upholstering and wall 
covering. 


Tools For Everything 


Even if the homeowner has few 
tools to begin with, he can buy a 
surprising assortment of self-con- 
tained kits which enable him to 
make everything from an Indian 
headdress to a motorboat. From 
one-kit (price: $19.95) containing 
precut redwood, plastic cord and 
finishing paint, he can assemble a 
modern chair in two hours using 
only a screwdriver. Another kit 
($3.50) contains tools and mate- 
rials needed for rewebbing an old 
chair or couch, and another kit 
($1.25) contains tools and instruc- 
tions enabling the novice to apply 
asphalt floor tile to an average- 
sized room in just three hours. 
There are hundreds of such kits 
on the market explaining in step- 
by-step detail how to build metal 
sliding doors, period furniture and 
home ceramics. There is even a kit 
that shows the amateur how to 
‘apply decals, simulating costly 
woods and marble, to his workshop 
masterpiece. 

It is hard to exaggerate the im- 
pact of do-it-yourself on postwar 
merchandising. Advertising, sales 
promotion, public relations and 
marketing have all been  pro- 
foundly influenced by the empha- 
sis on the home market. Copy 
writers who formerly were primar- 
ily concerned with expressing in 
beguiling words the “quality” and 
“dependability” of their merchan- 
dise and are now busy composing 
simple “how-to” instructions. Man 
ufacturers who once advertised e 
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clusively in trade magazines have 
jumped into the consumer field 
and into the home and family 
magazines which are waxing fat 
and prosperous on the do-it-your- 
self boom. 

Meanwhile, what was once a 
trickle of do-it-yourself books and 
pamphlets has swollen to a torrent. 
When Publishers Weekly, for ex- 
ample, compiled a catalogue of 
“how to do it” books, the guide 
alone ran to 293 pages! Their ap- 
peal is dramatically illustrated by 
the fact that among the five best- 
selling non-fiction books in U. S. 
bookstores in 1951 were a cook- 
book, a garden book, and a home 
handyman’s guide. 

That great molder of mass wants, 
television, has played its role in 
fostering home _ craftsmanship. 
Hardly a major city is without a 
_ weekly TV program presided over 
by an amiable handyman with an 
inexhaustible store of knowledge 
on waterproofing basements, fin- 
ishing attics and erecting outdoor 
barbecues. Usually sponsored by 
lumber or hardware dealers, these 
shows not only compete very suc- 
cessfully for an audience with the 


best TV entertainment on the air. | 


Opposition Developing 


Just how far the do-it-yourself 
trend will go is anybody’s guess. 
While no one is yet ready to spec- 
ulate on the extent to which it may 
permanently alter American buy- 
ing habits, one thing is already cer- 
tain. The trend is beginning to 
cut deeply into the business of 
several trades, and at least one 
union, the Painting and Decorat- 
ing Contractors of America, has 
begun talking of a Don’t-Do-It- 
Yourself counter movement. The 
argument: amateur dabbling in the 
_ painting and decorating profession 
may deface and depreciate the 
value of property. 

However valid the argument 
may be, it is doubtful that it will 
keep the nation’s estimated 11 mil- 
lion home craftsmen out of their 
favorite haunt: the basement 
workshop, which to many a man 
is every bit as fascinating, and a 
lot more rewarding than golf or a 
seat in front of a TV set. 


2864 E. 95TH ST. 
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A (Contribution 
To 
Midwest Industry 


In the commercial development of the new Lost Valley coal field 
in Southern Illinois, Sterling-Midland Coal Company has once 
again demonstrated its interest in, and kowledge of, the fuel needs 
of industry. Mining, transportation, and distribution costs stand 
at an all time high. The most direct answer is quality. 


The Stonefort lower vein coals have long been known. Local out- 
croppings fueled the Union Camp fires when Grant’s troops poised 
above Cairo before their drive to control the Mississippi. Ozark 


. forges for miles around knew Stonefort coals because of their 


intense heat. Their inaccessibility has heretofore prevented them 
from being developed commercially. Higher in rank but hundreds 
of feet below the more accessible veins they present an intriguing 
but difficult mining problem. Nature has helped provide a solution 
in Lost Valley. 


It took courage and foresight — and five years of development and 
planning — to make commercial production a reality, but a small 
tonnage is already being produced. Pilot tests have been made in 
plants with various types of burning equipment. The universal 
reaction has been — when can we get regular shipments? 


Quantity production in all sizes, washed and heat dried, will be 
available soon. 


MOISTURE 6% — ASH 614% — AS RECEIVED B.T.U. 13,000 


STERLING - MIDLAND COAL CO. 


8 S. Michigan Ave. FRanklin 2-3501 


HENRY E. GREMP CO. 


Steel Fabrication 
Structural Steel 


CHICAGO 17, ILL. 


SAGINAW 1-8034-5-6 
Teletype CG-282 
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Unexcelled 
Air Comfort Corporation 
facilities mean 


fast, 
efficient 


air conditioning 
installation 


Air Comfort ‘’know-how’’ has as- 
sisted Chicagoland’s most progressive 
business organizations in securing the 
most dependable equipment and ef- 
ficient installation—at a reasonable 
price. Perhaps we can do the same 
for you. 


The sole business of Air Comfort 
Corp. is air conditioning . . . the de- 
sign, installation, service and remanu- 
facture of Carrier air conditioning 
equipment. 

Founded in 1935, we occupy ‘a 
modern building with 16,000 square 
feet devoted to offices, shops and store 
rooms. Every 2% hours of the regu- 
lar working day (year ‘round average) 
a new Carrier unit “installed by Air 
Comfort’’ is started up for the first 
time. 


Free Air Comfort Brochure 
A sixteen. page brochure, describing 
who we are, how we operate and what 
we do—is available on request. 


AU COMFORT 


CORPORATION 
816 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago 51, Ill. 
Phone: Dickens 2-3400 
DESIGNERS — INSTALLERS 
SERVICERS 


(Carrier ) 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Not For Profit 
HOSPITAL PROTECTION 
For Entire Family 


Special Plan for Groups 


No Examination Necessary 
Choose Your Own Hospital 
and Doctor 


SURGICAL COVERAGE AVAILABLE 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL 
SERVICE OF ILL., INC. 


330 S. Wells St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
WAbash 2-4060 


BUILDING, 100 feet wide and 
35 feet high, that is a truss- 
less, clear-span arch, has been 
erected in Chicago by the Wonder 
Building Corporation of America 
at its plant site at 14th Street and 
Western Avenue. It marks the 
first time that a trussless, clear-span 
arch of this size has been developed 
for use by commercial and indus- 
trial concerns. 

The big span is an outgrowth of 
a patented trussless arch construc- 
tion developed by Wonder Build- 
ing. The firm has been marketing 
smaller buildings of the same type 
for the past year and a half. 

The special buildings are made 
entirely of 2-foot wide slightly 
arched steel frames. The panels are 
of 18-gauge galvanized steel, fas- 
tened together with nuts and bolts 
to form a complete self-supporting, 
trussless arch. The desired length 
of the building is achieved simply 
by adding arches. 

High among the advantages af- 
forded by “Wonder Buildings’ is 
the availability of all floor space, 
because the interior is entirely free 
of pillars, braces, or other supports. 
No space is lost because of the wall 
| curvature. In a 30-foot high struc- 
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Series of the 100 foot archless span comprise building 


TRUSSLESS BUILDING =~ 


es 


Close-up shows fabrication 


ture, one can stand 11% feet away 
from the wall and have a distance. 
of 6 feet from floor to ceiling. 
Construction simplicity is the 
keynote. The building has only — 
three parts — long steel sheets, short 
steels sheets and uniform-sized nuts 
and bolts. Depending on the num- — 
ber of hands available and the size 
of the proposed building, a unit 
can be put up in less than two days. 
Exclusive of interior finishes, a 
“Wonder Building” is said by the’ 


in ee nO F 
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manufacturer to cost about 75 per 
cent less than most conventional 
construction. Other advantages in- 
clude the facts that there are no 


holes to drill, and that only one ECLIPSE FUEL ENGINEERING, (A) 


size nut and bolt is used. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS WRITES: 

The principle of the arch has 
been‘ known for ages, but this is 
the first time it has been put to 
practical use in building construc- 
tion. The units can be fitted with 
as many windows and skylights as 
desired. 

Another important considera- 
tion, says the manufacturer, is the 
building’s resistance to fire. Even 
if intense heat should melt a hole 
in the building, there would be no 
danger of collapse because each in- 
dividual arch is self-supporting and 
independent of the other arches. 


White Collars 
pecae<a on». Page 42) Amazing Cities Service Heat Prover Works 5 Times 


the cost of living is rising. Every As Fast As Old Method... More Accurate, Too! 
day unions are keeping members 


: : : “It did not seem possible that an “With the Heat Prover, we com- 
from getting caught in the middle instrument so fast and direct-read- pleted what is normally a 30-hour 
Aer ing could be so accurate. But the test in just 6 hours! ...and we 

2) The impressive wage benefits Heat Prover was possiblyevenmore doubt that our old equipment could 
unions have won for their mem- exact than standard equipment. have maintained such accuracy.” 


bers. The CIO’s United Steel- 
workers, which has more than 
30,000 white-collar members, con- 
ducted a survey that showed siz- 
able gains made by unionized 
office’ workers. A ty pical low- 
bracket job in a steel industry 


WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, the Heat Prover can 
help increase productivity by providing: 
@ Rapid, continuous sampling CITI ES 
@ Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles 
@ Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles 
@ Easy portability 

@ No maintenance; no re-calibration 


plant office paid $158 per month in SERVICE 
1941. In 1953, after a decade of For details, contact nearest Cities Service office or : 
union pressure, the same job paid write Cities Service Oil Company, Dept. F21, Sixty erRolie 
$241. The obvious moral ham- Wall Tower, New York City 5, New York PRODUCTS 


mered home by labor organizers: 
union membership pays big divi- 
dends. 

3) Increased mechanization of 
offices is creating a group of white- 
collar workers who feel like inani- 
mate cogs in/a big, impersonal ma- 
chine instead of alert, responsible 


ine intend of alert, exp Anderson & Litwack Co. 
and creative individuals. survey 


conducted by the University of 516 S. LAFLIN STREET 


Chicago Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter indicates that this is a growing 


trend. The office worker in this — CONTRACTORS FOR — 


frame of mind is likely to be more 5 eS oA e < 
susceptible to union persuasion. : Air Conditioning as Ventilating 
4) Continued close contact be- 

tween union production workers INDUSTRIAL ) COMMERCIAL 
and non-union office workers tends 

to break down anti-union feeling. 
This mixing was accelerated by 
World War II, which threw many 


Call CHesapeake 3-5373 
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Now—a beer to fulfill 
your highest hopes of enjoyment 


Your memory of the great pre-War Continental beers will give 
you a hint of the pleasure that now awaits you in Peter Hand's 
Reserve Beer. Certainly not inexpensive—but experts 
agree that here at last is an American beer that sets anew . 
standard of excellence for both the New World and 
the Old. You can now get Peter Hand's Reserve at 
many of New York's, Detroit's and Chicago's finest 
places. Ask for it—gain this new experience in the en- 
joyment of beer, both at home and when you're out. 


Peter Hands rue-Ban 


In the hands of one family since 1891. . . formerly brewed for private use only 
PETER HAND BREWERY CO., 1000 W. NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


A professional management organization serving 10 


national Trade Associations as Secretary-Managers. 


Byrne Marcellus Company 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 


WaAbash 2-8855 
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white! collar people into blue-collar 
jobs for the duration. 


These are the lines along which 
the opposing forces are skirmish- — 
ing for the white-collar workers’ 
primary loyalty. Actually, the bat- 
tle began some 50 years ago when 
retail clerks organized the first 
union for white collarites. From 
that day to this the movement to 
unionize white collarites has con- 
tinued — but it has progressed 
much more slowly than unioniza- 
tion in other fields. By 1935 there 
were only 300,000 office and pro- 
fessional workers organized, ac- 
cording to Robert K. Burns, of the 
U of C’s Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter. “By 1938 this number had 
doubled,” he reported, “and by 
1944 total membership in industry 
and government had risen to 
1,400,000, representing one out of 
eight white-collar workers.” 

Back in 1948, the late Philip 
Murray, then head of the CIO, ad- 
mitted before his annual conven- 
tion: “... It is not sufficient, after 
11 years of organizational activity 
in the CIO, to witness white-collar 
workers having a membership of 
approximately 34,000 out of some — 
6 million available for organization 
iny that held er 


Many Unions Compete 


Competing for unorganized of 
fice and professional workers are 
an assortment of unions of almost 
every size and shape. Some are big 
and some small; some independent 
and others affiliated; some conser- 
vative and others leftish; some effi- 
cient and others ineffective. When 
he was Secretary of Labor under 
President Truman, the late Mau- 
rice Tobin counted 68 unions con- 
cerned exclusively with office and 
professional workers. In addition, 
many others, like the steel workers 
and auto workers, have signed up 
men and women working in plant 
offices. 

The extensive and specialized 
nature of white-collar unionism is 
obvious from a random sampling 
taken by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. According to the govern- 
ment, there are unions for insur- 
ance agents; department store 
workers; airline pilots, stewardesses 
and dispatchers; railroad telegraph- 
ers; newspaper reporters and edi- 
tors; teachers; architects; postmen; 
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postmasters; actors’ (both screen 
and radio); radio and _ television 
directors. 

Just which business or industry 
has the greatest degree of white- 
collar unionization is hard to say. 
A survey conducted several years 
ago by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association showed public 
_utility offices with the largest pro- 
portional degree. Others high on 
the list: transportation industries 
and manufacturers of petroleum 
products. 


Cc hicago Status 


A study conducted last year by 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
shows how white-collar unionism 
in Chicago compares with 38 other 
major labor markets. Ten to 14 per 
cent of Chicago’s office employes 
were unionized, as against 50 to 74 
per cent of the community’s plant 
‘workers. The most highly organ- 
ized (20 to 33 per cent) white-collar 
cities were Seattle, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Newark, Jersey City, and 
Albany, Schenectady, and Troy, N.Y. 

Two unions stand out as the 
major ones dealing exclusively with 
office and professional workers: the 
AFL’s Office Employes’ Interna- 
tional Union (known as OEIU), 
and the CIO’s United Office and 
Professional Workers of America 
(UOPWA). These two competitors 
vary in philosophy and working 
methods, as do their parent organi- 
zations, the AFL and the CIO. 

According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the AFL 
union operates anywhere in the 
United States, preferring to move 
in and organize an office after some 
employe grievance has developed. 
The CIO, on the other hand, 
+ +. pays special attention to of- 

fice and professional workers in key 
white-collar cities [New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
_ €tc.}. It sometimes uses ‘plants’ of 
_ alleged ‘employe committees’ to 
generate a union... .” 

Another big difference between 
the big two is their attitude toward 
communism. Although the AFL did 
not like the Taft-Hartley Act, its 

Officers signed the noncommunist 
affidavit required by Section 9 (h). 
They were, in fact, the first union 
leaders to do so. 

Officers of the UOPWA-CIO re- 
fused to sign and thus placed their 
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FOR LEASE 
53,800 SQ. FT.— 


ONE STORY— 
Northwest— 


Superlative Loading . . 


SALE or LEASE | 
72,400 SQ. FT.— ke 


Far West Side— 
Excellent Labor Market 


Exclusive agents — 


J. J. HARRINGTON & Co. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


CREDIT CO. 


TH 


YEAR 


Since IMPERIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S modest 
beginning in 1904, when Albert P. Snite first started 

serving the small loan needs of Chicagoans, the Com- 

pany has grown steadily in volume of business, in fa- 
_ cilities and in conyenience and service to the public. 
Today, IMPERIAL has 12 branch offices in Chicago 
and suburbs as well as offices in Bloomington, Paris, 
Pontiac and Robinson, Illinois. 


IMPERIAL 


CREDIT COMPANY 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


e AIR-O-CHEK VALVES 

e AIR GUNS 

e SPRAY VALVES 

e CASING FLUSHING COCKS 

e HOSE COUPLINGS & FITTINGS 


% FAC TURED MCHC 


ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


SINCE 1892 
e 


Half-Tones — Zinc Etchings 


Color Process Plates 


e 
GLOBE 
ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 


711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
HArrison 7-5305 


MANUFACTURED & GUA 


PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO. 
ALbany 2-7392 


1050 N. 
KILBOURN 


2 Oe es ee a ee ee ee 
Lt pi i Ay pe é 


For 1954 Engage 
WILLOUGHBY & COMPANY 


“The Businessman’s Realtor” 
CHARTER MEMBER ASS’N OF COMMERCE 
Specializing in 
STORES — OFFICES — FACTORIES 


Our Industrial Division Offers You 
Their Personalized Service in 


LEASING — SELLING — APPRAISALS 
INDUSTRIAL MERGERS 
Also Serving Your Needs in Acquiring 
A Site, Building or Build to Suit. 


Industrial Staff 
CARL L. KINGSBURY FRANK C. CHESSER 
JOHN B. SIMMONS 


CENTRAL 6-5050 77 W. WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 2 
“Our 55th Year — Always A Year Ahead” 


WOODWORKERS’ 
TOOL WORKS 


Incorporated 


Original Equipment Manufacturers and Dealers in 


WOODWORKING MACHINES 
SAWS — KNIVES 
MILL SUPPLIES 


222 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Telephone 
RAndolph 6-8702 


AUCTION turns 
ASSETS INTO CASH! 


Convert machinery, in- 
yentory, real estate or 
other assets into work- 
i capital through 
TION. N 


MANDELL MFG. CO. 


352 W. OHIO ST. 


MOUNTERS AND 
FINISHERS OF 
WINDOW DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


SUPERIOR 7-0545 


World’s largest 
& most complete 
organization ex- 
clusively for: 


o matter 
what your problem is 
. or the type of in- 
| ventory . our 
years of experience as- 
ou of Highest 
eturns on your 
investment. 


* Auctions 
% Liquidations 
* Appraisals 


Samuel L. Winternitz & Co. 
AUCTIONEERS * LIQUIDATORS ° APPRAISERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
STate 2-5908 
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union on the wrong side of the law. 
T-H specifies that no union whose 
elective officers have not signed the 
noncommunist affidavit can be list- 
ed on the ballot in elections spon- 
sored by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. One faction within 
the union opposed the leaders’ 
stand, and membership dwindled 
as left and right struggled for con- 
trol. Then, in the fall of 1948, sev- 
eral insurance companies and mo- 
tion picture producers availed 
themselves of the Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision and refused to bargain with 
the CIO union. 

About half of the union’s weak- 
ened strength was located in the 
offices of these companies, 50 union 
officials pulled a fast switch. Sev- 


| eral top leaders were given non- 


elective posts in which they did 
not have to sign the noncommunist 
oath. The remaining leaders then 
signed. 


CIO Threatened Expulsion 


The CIO frowned on these sub- 
terfuges and threatened to expel 
the UOPWA. At the same time, 
other CIO unions began moving 
into the white-collar field and a 
kind of fraternal free-for-all devel- 
oped within the CIO. More trouble 
was stirred up among UOPWA’s 
rank and file when each member 
was asked to donate one day’s pay 
to finance an all-out campaign. 
Union leaders said the money 
would be used to strengthen the 
union, but many members are said 
to have suspected that their contri- 
butions were spent to finance 
Henry Wallace’s ill-fated Presiden- 
tial campaign. ; 

Since then the Red shadow has 
hung over the UOPWA, though 
some reforms have been made. The 
union’s AFL rival has done its best 


to keep the issue alive in bitter 


struggles over which union shall 


represent workers in contested of- 


fices. 
Spectacular as it is, the issue of 


communism is not the heart of the — 


white-collar union movement. Sevy- 
eral other factors are more impor- 
tant in the over-all picture. Most 


significant are the twin matters of 


wages and working conditions. Job 
security, procedures used in set- 
tling grievances, salary inequities, 


and the principle of seniority pro- 


motion, are also important factors. 


’ 


: 
{ 
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How management handles these 
complex matters will, in the opin- 
ion of experts, largely determine 
the success or failure of the white- 
collar unions in the long run. 

Inequalities in the past have con- 
tributed importantly to successful 
unionization drives. For example, 
in one situation that led to the for- 
mation of a union the nonunion 
clerical workers in a big-city hotel 
helped illiterate but unionized 
dishwashers cash paychecks larger 
than their own. And in one plant, 
union floor sweepers earned 11 
cents an hour more than the cleri- 
cal workers who made out their 
checks. 

“.... Management has to build 
programs for correcting the basic 
causes of white-collar discontent 
which provides unions with the 
opportunity for organizational 
drives .. .” observed Hiram S. Hall, 
Director of Personnel Administra- 
tion for the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Inc. He was speak- 
ing at a round-table conference 
sponsored by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

Following a similar line of 
thought, Wade E. Shurtleff, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel for Willys-Overland Motors, 
declared, “. . . We have been so 
preoccupied with the problems of 
collective bargaining that many of 
us have given far too little thought 
to maintaining and improving re- 
lations with our unorganized em- 
ployes....” 


Issue Is Power 


Also taking part in this discus- 
sion was Paul Hutchings, President 
of the Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, AFL. He saw the 
basic issue as one of power — could 
the office worker exercise it better 
as union member than as a single 
individual? Said Hutchings: “I take 
‘issue with the theory that the white- 
collar organization is only an out- 
growth of a failure on the part of 
management to perform. We are 
living in an organized world. . . . 
This is typified by management or- 
ganizations, by trade unions and 
by associations existing among 
members of the medical and legal 
professions. 

“What has happened is that the 
office worker has awakened to find 
himself a lone individual in a 


Interstate’s re- 
building facili- 
ties are complete. 
Machines such as 
the boring mill 
below enable In- 
terstate to  re- 
build equipment of 
almost any size. 


Your metal working machinery can be re- 
stored to original efficiency . . . or modern- 
ized completely . . . to reduce cost and 
increase your production. Interstate’s ex- 
tensive Rebuilding Service can do _ it 


. SLL. 


INTERSTATE 
Machinny 
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promptly and economically. Call Today. 
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INC. 
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AEROVENT FAN ENGINEERS 


7001 N. Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Ginst In QUALITY LUMBER! 


et 


Many Chicago 
industries are reducing 
their over-all lumber cost by buying their lumber cut to size 
from Hines. Our representative will be glad to survey your 
lumber requirements and suggest ways to streamline your 
lumber needs. Just phone Mr. Geo. Curran, CLiffside 4-6600. 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 
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world of organizations. To exist 
in such a world he finds he must 
practice the principles of organiza- 
tion with his fellow office workers 
. .. The individual is powerless to 
achieve lasting improvements in his 
working conditions. . . .” 

Here, stripped down to its barest 
essentials, is the philosophical dif- 
ference that underlies the growing 
contest for the loyalty of the white- 
collar worker. Is he, as the unions 
suggest, a mere organism, helpless 
to better himself independent of 
an organized pressure group? Or 
will he find his proper rewards 
through accomplishment that is 
recognized by alert and fair mind- 
ed management? 


Science - Engineering 
(Continued from page 40) 


of pure research as a necessity and 
not a luxury in the whole scheme 
of technology; it is the source of 
understanding, the catalyst of tech- 
nological advances. We require 
better means of communication 
between fundamental research and 
engineering if full use is to be 
made of this catalytic action so 
essential in a world dominated by ~ 
intense economic and military 
competition. 

Something quite vital has hap- 
pened throughout the world dur- 
ing the last 30 years. That we are 
living in a quite different age — 
almost a different world — is made 
very evident by a review of what — 
the proponents for research in in- 
dustry were proposing in the 1920's. 
Industrial research in those days — 
was very meagre. Out of the de- 
pression of the early 1930’s there — 
has arisen a new industrialism and 
with it new concepts including 
those of the expanding role of re- ~ 
search in industry. The manage- 
ment of our major industrial en- 
terprises now accepts the value of 
industrial research, and in many 
enterprises this function has 
reached parity with the other ma- 
jor functions of production, sales, 
and distribution. This viewpoint 
is reflected in annual reports and 
other public statements which in- 
dicate an acceptance which is of 
the order of a responsibility. Each 
corporation now feels responsible 
to its stockholders for the support 
of research on a scale and scop 
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appropriate to the needs of its 
respective mission. One senses the 
pains that are taken to convince 
those who venture’their capital in 
the enterprise that the manage- 


ment is very liberal in the support: 


of research. 

This recognition by industry 
‘generally of the equal importance 
of research along with production 
has created the nationwide prob- 
lem existing in engineering schools 
today as to how best meet this new 
demand being made on their 
graduates. More emphasis is neces- 
sarily being placed on graduate 
work for engineers so that now the 
requirement for advanced degrees, 
such as the masters or doctorate, is 
almost as prominent in the fields 
of engineering as it has been for the 
past half century in the fields of 
the physical sciences. These new 
demands on engineering graduates 
at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels cannot intelligently 
be met by attempting to teach basic 
science simultaneously in courses 
concerned with engineering tech- 
niques. They can only be met by 
very much closer coordination be- 
tween the science and engineering 
departments than has usually ob- 
tained in the past. 


Curricula Pruning 


The professional scientist must 
be relied upon to provide the ade- 
quate training in his basic spe- 
cialty just the same as a_profes- 
sional engineer has to be relied 
upon to instruct the students in his 
applied specialties. Since it is 
probably not feasible, from the 
economic standpoint, to require 
more than four or five years for a 
bachelor’s degree in engineering, 
careful pruning will have to be 
done in many engineering cur- 
ricula to provide the time neces- 
sary for adequate instruction in the 
basic fields of science. Curricula 
which provide more emphasis in 
both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate categories on the basic sciences 
and mathematics are the only so- 
lution to this problem. 

Leading industries have recog- 
nized for at least 30 years the im- 
possibility of providing basic in: 
struction in their training courses, 
but over the same period they have 
correctly emphasized that the my- 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


QUICK-WAY 


TRUCK MOUNTED CRANES 


FOR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION: Ask for Mr. Cort 


H A ymarket 11-6464 


Truck Cranes Rented With or Without Operators 


SERVICE 
GARDNER-DENVER Compressors and Pneumatic Tools 
QUICK-WAY Truck Mounted Fully Convertible Cranes 
BYERS Crawler and Rubber Tired Cranes 
GORMAN-RUPP Pumps GAR-BRO Concrete Equipment 
WYCO Vibrators 
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CASEY & EMMERT, Inc. 


1424 W. OHIO., ST., CHICAGO: 22, ILL. 
29 YEARS OF CONSTRUCTION EXPERIENCE 


BENDING A 
PROBLEM? 


FORMAN REALTY 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 14 


providing better class 
residential apartments 


and living quarters in 


the Chicago and Evans- 
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Complete FABRICATING facilities 
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WIRTZ, HAYNIE & EHRAT 
INCORPORATED 
Agents 


WEllington 5-3000 
CHICAGO 14 


One piece or a carload 
Call: BUckingham 1-7000 


WALLACE TUBE COMPANY 


1300-12 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 
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Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 


FOR THE 
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CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


GUARD YOUR 


BUSINESS 


as you guard your life 
through 
THE PRUDENTIAL’S 
“OWNERSHIP CONTROL PLAN” | 


Another vital service of The Pruden- 
tial is protection of your business in- 
terests against loss by death. 


Through The Prudential’s Owner- 
ship Control] Plan, you can make sure 
today, your business will remain in 
your or your family’s hands if death 
removes either your associate or you 
from the scene. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Prudential, Newark, N.J. 


Send me, without obligation, your pam- 
phlet, “The Most Important Business De- 
cision of Your Life." 


NAME__ 
ADDRESS. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
A mutual life insurance company 
Home Office: Newark, N.J. 


riad_ techniques of production 
methods could never be adequately 
encompassed within the univer- 
sity’s scope and that it was indus- 
try’s responsibility to provide 
training along the lines of these 
detailed specialties. The tradition 
of research pervading all fields of 
academic instruction is now _ be- 
coming universally recognized. 

Dr. Julius A. Stratton, Proyost 
of M.I.T., has recently formulated 
the problem in these words: 

“First, it seems to be incontro- 
versible that active research on the 
vital frontiers of scientific knowl- 
edge is essential to the virility of 
academic life. Without free play 
to the creative forces of intellect 
that are expressed through research 
and a dominating spirit of inquiry, 
our universities will revert to the 
sterility of other times. Teaching 
and the quest for knowledge must 
go hand in hand. A society of teach- 
ers with no interest other than that 
of conveying knowledge acquired 
by others will wither away. 

“Against all this stands the plain 
fact that new patterns of research 
are emerging that will be difficult 
to reconcile with the true spirit of a 
university. To breach the barriers 
of knowledge, we have learned the 
effectiveness of team action backed 
up by adequate modern equip- 
ment. There can’t be any doubt 


“No, ROn Te Jey 


again sae 


you keep coming in too soon—now let’s run through it 
down by the old mill stream . 


COMMERCE — 
but that attacks of this kind upon 
the complex problems of modern 
science yield results. If, now, we 


have discovered a method that is 
effective, then it is inevitable that 


it should be developed and ex- 


panded. If, in fact, the results of 
fundamental research are as vital 
to the national welfare as we have 
claimed, then we would be lacking 
in our responsibility if we were to 
fail to push the organization of 
scientific research to its ultimate 
conclusion. This road apparently 
leads to larger laboratories, a grow- 
ing costliness of facilities, and an 
increasing need for the planning of 
programs.” 


Combination Course 


At the Northwestern Technolog- 
ical Institute we are providing the 
training essential for men desiring 
to go into the research and devel- 
opment laboratories of industry or 
government by an undergraduate 
curriculum which is termed 
Science-Engineering. This course 
provides opportunity for the un- 
dergraduate to obtain, along with 
a solid foundation in the basic 
engineering applications, a broad 
and thorough amount of work in 
either mathematics, chemistry, phy- 
sics, or various combinations of 
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these, depending upon his ability 
and inclinations. . 

At the termination of his under- 
graduate work he has a solid foun- 
dation upon which he can proceed 


further into graduate work in any | 
» of the physical sciences of his 


choice, or specializations in the ap- 
plied and engineering fields. He is 
provided with a strong foundation 
which enables him to continue 
work for a doctorate at a univer- 
sity, or to develop himself by in- 
dustrial training in research and 
development at any one of the 
large and progressive industrial 
companies, or government or mili- 
tary laboratories. 

Such an academic program is 
best adapted to provide the type 
of technological training so ur- 
gently needed in this country and 
for which there exists such an ever 
increasing demand. At present, and 
for the foreseeable future, the sup- 
ply falls far short of this demand 


and creates a serious security prob- 


lem as well. International conflicts 
demand technological accomplish- 
ment. If for no other reason, our 
free world is dependent upon the 
continued successful marriage of 
pioneering science and applied en- 
gineering. Their progeny is the 
hope of the world. 


Greatest Inland Port 


(Continued from page 35) 


of the harbor at a cost of $8,000,- 
000. 


Linked closely to the develop- 
ment of the new harbor is widening 
of the Calumet Sag Channel from 
its present 60 feet to 225 feet so 
that it can accommodate multiple 
tows of barges. At present, large 
tows must be broken up just south 
of Joliet, and towed in small units 
on the Calumet Sag Channel at 
considerable delay and extra cost. 
Congress approved the project at 
federal expense back in 1946, but 
has not yet voted an appropriation. 
Such an appropriation is being 
considered, however, by a House 


committee. 


One of the strongest supporters 
of the Calumet Sag project over 
the years has been the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Indus- 


‘try. Wilfred Sykes, former presi- 


dent of Inland* Steel Company, is 
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837 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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the chairman of the association’s 
special -Calumet Sag committee. 
The Sykes committee and the As- 
sociation also actively supported 
last year’s legislative amendments 
that broadened the powers of the 
port district. The committee was 
organized in 1949 to study legisla- 
tion for creating the port district, 
and the 1951 act represented the 
principles supported by the com- 
mittee. 

What will completion of the har- 
bor at Lake Calumet and widening 
of the Calumet Sag Channel mean 
to Chicago? 

The improvements, according to 
the port district, will result in more 
water-borne commerce flowing 
through the city, thus adding to 
Chicago’s business activity. Ship- 
pers of freight outside of the city, 
on learning of construction of new 
harbor facilities that would speed 
up handling of freight for trans- 
shipment at Chicago and lower 
handling costs, would ship more 
goods to the city for transfer to— 
eastern ports, or to the inland wa- 
terway ports along the Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway. 


Industry Attraction 


The availability of direct, unin- 
terrupted low-cost water transpor- 
tation would attract more indus- 
tries to Chicago. In the Lake Cal- 
umet area itself are nearly 1,000 
vacant acres that can be made 
into desirable industrial sites by 
filling presently low lying land. 
However, the principal demand for — 
Chicago’s relatively small undevel- 
oped industrial acreage is expected — 
to come from companies already 
having Chicago locations. 

For Chicago-area shippers, the 
new harbor and waterway improve- 
ment would permit the shipping 
and receiving of goods in larger 
quantities by water more easily, 
more quickly, and at less cost than 
at present. 

In addition, the new facilities — 
would provide winter berthing for 
Great Lakes vessels, proper servic 
ing facilities for all ships, and per- 
haps facilities for recreational boat- 
ing. 

But, most of all, such develop- 
ment would be the first step in a 
program to make Chicago a great 
port. 

The port district envisages even- 
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tual development of two additional 
harbors, located on Lake Michigan. 
The two are Chicago’s presently 
inadequate downtown harbor, and 
the existing Calumet Harbor. 

For the Chicago downtown har- 
bor, the port district suggests: 

1. Return of Navy Pier to com- 
mercial shipping, widening of the 

_ pier’s south wharf, and installation 
of two new railroad tracks on it. 

2. Construction of a wharf apron 
42 feet wide along the entire mar- 
ginal dock of the central district 
filtration plant now under con- 
struction just north of Navy Pier, 
making it suitable for berthing of 
ships. 

3. Construction of a modern 
bulk commodity interchange ter- 

~ minal, 3,600 feet long and extend- 
ing out into the lake along the 
north bank of the entrance to the 
Chicago River, and running par- 
allel to the Navy Pier. 

4. Filling in of the Ogden Slip, 
and use of reclaimed land for rail- 
road tracks serving the North Pier 
Terminal warehouse, Navy Pier, 
the central district filtration plant, 
and the bulk commodity inter- 
change terminal. 

5. Development of a strip of 
land between the Chicago River 
and Randolph Street into new piers 
reaching out into the lake, with 
wharfage, transit sheds, storage 
space and railroad trackage. 

For Calumet Harbor, the port 
district recommends creation of 
additional shoreline through pur- 
chase and development of a 1,100- 
foot strip of lake front extending 
from the southeastern edge of Calu- 
met Park to the generating plant 
just beyond the Illinois - Indiana 
state line. The port district pro- 
poses building out into the lake 
from this strip a three-finger pier, 
on which would be constructed a 
general cargo terminal, coal termi- 
nal and elevator dock. 

In terms of Chicago’s potential 

_as a port and the resulting benefits 
to industry, these plans cannot be 
dismissed as over-ambitious. 


Trends 
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with 1,276,500, Illinois 1,079,600, 
Michigan 744,880, Pennsylvania 
685,900, Texas 520,180, Alabama 


376,000, Maryland 350,000, New 


York 254,830, and Utah 204,000. 
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Michigan, seventh largest steel pro- 
ducing state in 1951, is now fifth. 
Total national capacity is now 
124.3 million tons of ingots and 
| steel for castings, a record high. 


e Happy Employment Anniver- 
sary — Union contracts contain a 
bewildering variety of days desig- 
nated as holidays for all or for 
individual employes. In addition 
to the old standbys there are such 
as the anniversary of the individ- 
ual’s employment, his birthday, 
Bunker Hill Day, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Birthday, San Jacinto 
Day, and Patriot’s Day, reports 
Commerce Clearing House on the 
basis of a U. S. Department of 
Labor Study. 

Unions get around the employ- 
er’s reluctance to shut down the 
entire plant for a new holiday by 
suggesting that each employe be 
given his employment anniversary 
or birthday off as a holiday, the 
report notes. 


e 18 Million New Jobs — One of 
the major changes in the American 
economy, says the Institute of Life 
Insurance, is the gain of 18 mil- 
lion jobs in nonfarm employment 
in the last decade and a half. The 
increase has been particularly pro- 
nounced in areas that had been 
predominantly agricultural and 
where living standards, as meas- 
ured by per capita income, were 
below the national average. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
an increase in the number of jobs 
in nonfarm occupations from 30 
million in 1939 to just under 48 
million in 1952. This was a gain 
of 58 per cent, and more than triple 
the increase in the population of 
the country in the same period. 


e More Statistics Wanted—Trade 
associations are having to step up _ 
their statistical services to meet a — 
growing demand for data on such 


, 
things as market and industry ~ 
conditions, productivity, sales — 
trends. 


A survey made by the American 
Trade Association Executives pro- 
duced replies from 161 trade or- 
ganizations. Of these 93 per cent 
reported they are collecting and 
disseminating information on their 
industries, and nearly half of the 


associations maintain full-time sta- 
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tistical staffs of one or more per- 
sons. 


e Dobbin’s Decline— Automobile 
Facts, published by,the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, calls 
attention to several items that tend 
to support the notion that the 
automobile is here to stay. Item 
one: The Saddlery Manufacturers 
Association, after 65 years, has dis- 
banded. Membership had dwin- 
dled to 17 firms, and the annual 
volume of business dropped to 
$3,000,000 in 1953 from $50,000,000 
in 1910. 

Item two is the announcement 
of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Commission that it plans to discon- 
tinue putting up prize money for 
pulling contests for horses at county 
fairs, because these contests are 
“nothing but entertainment now.” 

Third item: One of the oldest 
manufacturers of gloves has closed 
shop because “making gloves is a 
horse-and-buggy businéss.” Motor- 
ists apparently just turn on the 
heater, comments Automobile 
Facts. 


e Market Potential Grows — At 
the end of the first month of 1954, 
industry leaders in plumbing, 
heating, air conditioning and ma- 


jor appliances considered the out- 


look for 1954 to be generally good, 
according to O. T. Carson, pub- 
lisher of Domestic Engineering. 

Grounds for this cheerfulness in- 
clude continued high employment, 
tax cuts, easier mortgage money 
and optimistic construction pre- 
dictions, increasing population, 
and harder-driving sales campaigns. 
The population is increasing at an 
annual rate of 2.7 million persons, 
and the growth in family size in- 
dicates a rising need or desire for 
two bathrooms, modern kitchen, 
automatic washer and dryer, larger 
water heater, and so on. 


e Family Travel Plan Extended 
— A new reduction in family fares 


and extension of the family rail 


travel plan for another year have 


‘been announced by the Chicago 
_ and North Western Railway Sys- 


tem. Fares for children from five 
to 12 are cut to one-fourth the one- 
way rail fare, and the husband or 
the head of the family may return 
on any day of the week independ- 
ent of the family. Previously the 
entire family was required to travel 
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Member — Illinois State Chamber of Commerce — Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry 
National Safety Council — Illinois Manufacturers Association 


LATEX GLOVE Mfg. Co. 
MO hawk 4-1174 


ORDER DEPT.—EXT. 23 


442-450 W. Division, Chicago 10 


Grane Trucking Company, Inc. 


SINCE 1926 


Trucks—Tractors—Trailers 
ALL TYPES — LEASE AND CONTRACT 
Phone CApitol 7-4800 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Fast City Delivery 


General Hauling — Special Delivery 


TRUCKS By Hour - Day - Week 


4449-59 W. Division Street Chicago 51, Illinois 
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CITY-WIDE DELIVERY 


_ CRYSTAL CLEAR 
. (Wii 


FLAKED ICE 
BLOCK ICE 


FOR PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


CALL 


LO ngbeach 1-8100 
SERVE-UR- SELF 


DAY - AND - NIGHT 
AUTOMATIC VENDING 
SERVICE 
At Following Stations 
325 N. ELIZABETH 
2667 N. HALSTED 
4628 N. GREENVIEW 
5101 N. KEDZIE 
6520 N. WESTERN 
609 South Boul., Evanston 
Waukegan Rd. & East Lake Ave 
Glenview, IIl. 

9965 Ridge Road, Skokie, Ill. 


LINCOLN ICE CO. 


4628 N. Greenview 
MAIN OFFICE 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE CO. 


CHICAGO 22, 


3100 W. GRAND AVENUE -- 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 


TO BETTER SERVE YOU WE 
SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 


BURLAP — COTTON 
and 
MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 


also 
MAILING & PARTS BAGS 
Carried in Stock 
MEMBER OF 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 
National Bag & Burlap Dealers Ass’n 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Call KEnwood 8-2900 


together, with departures in both 
directions. limited to Monday, 
Tuesday or Wednesday. 


e More Golf Courses Coming — 
In the depression years golf 
courses were turned to weed 
patches, subdivisions, and the like, 
but the trend is now reversed. 
Fifty-two new golf courses were 
opened in 1953, another 109 are 
under construction, and 226 are in 
the planning stage, the National 
Golf Foundation disclosed. The 
Foundation says the 5,056 golf 
courses now operating are crowded 
with 314 million golfers who play 
at least ten rounds a year, plus 
another million who play less fre- 
quently. ‘This is double the num- 
ber of golfers who played in- 1930 
when 5,856 courses were open. 


e Inflation Hedge — ‘The reputa- 
tion of common stocks as a hedge 
against inflation should be en- 
hanced by the record made by 
shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. For 11 consecu- 
tive years the aggregate amount of 
cash dividends paid on common 
stocks listed on the Big Board has 
increased, and the 1953 total was 
another record high at $5,874,177,- 
930, up 3.6 per cent over 1952. 
However, a sizable proportion 
of the listed stocks paid less in 
dividends last year than in 1952. 
Out of 1,069 stocks listed at the 
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end of 1953, a total of 211 paid out ? 
less to stockholders in 1953 than 
in the preceding year, and 29 that 
had paid something in 1952 paid 
nothing in 1953. Of the 964 stocks 
giving cash dividends, 330 paid 
larger amounts than in 1952, and 
453 paid the same amount. 

Utilities distributed the largest 
dollar amount in 1953; a total of 
$1,039,453,030, according to The 
Exchange Magazine, published by 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Petroleum and natural gas compa- 
nies were a close second with dis- 
tributions of $990,144,580, and 
chemicals were third at $629,673,- 
510. 


e Postal Service Use — From the 
early days of the nation, the use of 
postal service has grown faster than 
the population and faster than 
either national income or produc 
tion. 

A study completed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
for the U. S. Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service 
shows that postal revenue per 
capita was $12 in 1952, as com- 
pared with one cent in 1790. In 
the last 12 years per capita revenue — 
has nearly doubled. 

There are more than 41,000 of- 
fices of the Post Office Department 
today, and revenues are nearly — 
three billion dollars a year. The 
Department has more than a half ~ 
million employes. 
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As to the famous Post Office def- 
icits, the Conference Board study 
disclosed that steadily rising deficits 
have been incurred regularly in 
recent years except for first class 
mail and, to a lesser extent, fourth 
class. The deficits tend to decline 
when volume falls off, and to rise 
with increased use. However, aver- 
age costs for first class mail have 
moved upward and closer to aver- 
- age revenue. 

Although the volume of mail 


handled has increased 92 per cent | 


since 1938, the Department’s em- 
ployment has increased only 59 
per cent. Thus, 20 per cent more 
mail is being handled per employe 
than in 1938. 


® Mobile Homes Are Fancy — 
The people who already own a 
mobile home, called a trailer by 
the old fashioned, are the best 
market for new and better ones, 
_ says the Mobile Homes Manufac- 
turers Association, formerly the 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Sixty per cent of the mobile 
home purchasers last year were re- 
peat buyers who traded in old units 
for new ones. They paid an aver- 
age of $4,500 for their second pur- 
chase, against $2,000 for their first 
trailer home. 

Sales of middle sized units—30 to 
34 feet in length—declined, while 
sales of both the smaller and larger 
models were up. Even in many of 
the smaller models there was added 
in 1953 such comforts as bathtubs, 
built-in TV sets, floor heating, air 
conditioning, and garbage dispos- 
ers. Other improvements include 


four-wheel brakes on large models, | 


and more chrome trim. 

Unit production of mobile homes 
dipped 8.6 per cent last year to 
76,899, from 83,054 for 1952, but 
dollar sales increased $1,519,920 to 
a new record high of $321,437,820. 


¢ Meat Marketing Cost Cut—The 
_ charges for processing, transporting 
and marketing meat were five per 
cent lower in 1953 than in 1952, 
and dropped more than the market- 
ing charges for any other’ food 
group included in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s “Mar- 
ket Basket,” the American Meat 
Institute reported in an analysis of 
government data. 
The farmer received 63 cents of 
every consumer dollar spent for 


CAINE 


STEEL COMPANY 


announces the opening of a new warehouse 
at 5501 W. Grand Avenue in Chicago. With 
this additional space we have tripled our 
capacity. New slitting, shearing and edge 
rolling machines are among our new equip- 


ment. 


Flat Wire 


Strip 
Sheet 
Bars 


Coated Sheet 


You are invited to visit us here at our new 


plant. 


CAINE 


STEEL COMPANY 5501 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MErrimac 7-2200 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


1600 machine tools for the production 
of Special Screw Machine Products, 
cold upset, hardened and ground parts 
—completely finished. 


Single and Multiple Spindle 
Automatic Screw Machines 
BAR CAPACITY 1/16” to 52” 


Complete Secondary Operation Equip- 
ment, including Heat Treating and 
Grinding 
Cold and Hot Heating to 114” 
diameter 
Valve Tappets @ Push Rods 
Light Assemblies 
Manufacturers of “Chicago’’ Standard 


and Chicago ‘’Safety Plus’’ Socket prod- 
ucts in a complete size range. 


THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY 


Established 1872 
2601 Washington Boulevard 
Bellwood, Illinois 


WHitehall 4- 


tee’ 
5cAFFOLD 


We'll put a scaffold engineer 
on your problem immediately. No 
Waiting. Immediate Delivery. 


SOLD-RENTED-ERECTED: 
SAFWAY STEEL SCAFFOLDS 


Serving Chicago for 15 Years 


230 E. Ohio St. WH itehall 4-3634 
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“STANDARDIZE WITH STANDARD SUPPLY’"’ 


WAbash 2-8740 


JFianparw JUppiy Co. 


1549 So. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Payroll 
Calculators 


Immediate Delivery 


EAstgate 7-7100 


One Hand ~ 
Operates 
The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX 
CALCULATORS 
Showing the Verified FIC Tax, the 
Withholding Tax and the Total Tax— 
Furnished in Weekly, Bi-Weekly, Semi- 
monthly and Monthly Basis. 
PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime and Total 
Pay in 4% or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-60 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


For the Careful 
Investor 


% 1 % PER ANNUM 
9 and — /O 

2 (Current Rates) 
on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


Institutional Funds, Corporate 
Funds 


PAID BY 


INSURED SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


+ All accounts insured by Federal 
Agency 


% Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Chicago and Nation-Wide 
list—Complete |nformation. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 


Insured Investment 
Association 


176 W. Adams St. @ Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 


| 
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meat in 1953, as compared with 45 
cents from dollars spent for all 
foods. However, the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s meat dollar was 
down one cent from 1952, and his 
share of the dollar spent for all 
foods was down two cents. 


e The IC Ghost Is “Loaded” — 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, re- 
ports that the average salary for | 
the railroad’s employes last year 
was $4,354, exclusive of “benefits.” 
The total payroll was $163,000,000, 
including $8,500,000 in payroll 
taxes. 

What this huge sum means in 
terms of the Illinois Central’s gross 
revenue is portrayed interestingly 
by Johnston. Last year’s wages and 
salaries and payroll taxes required 
53 cents of every dollar the railroad 
took in. This was equivalent to all 
the money received from January 
1 through July 12, or 193 days. The 
revenue for the remaining 172 days 
had to take care of all other costs, 
including materials and supplies, 
taxes, interest, rents, and the return 
on stockholders’ investment. Net 
profit accruing to the owners was — 
approximately equal to the revenue 
for eight days. 


e Farm Surplus Solution — Agri- 
cultural experts are recommending 
the feeding of surplus grains to 
meat animals as a solution to the 
overwhelming excess supplies pil- 
ing up under the price support pro- 
gram. Homer R. Davison, vice 
president of the American Meat 
Institute, told the Pacific North- 
west Farm Forum last month: “By 
directing our extra gains toward 
the livestock market, many acres 
now devoted to the raising of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and wheat because of — 
the high support inducement 
would be turned back for grassland ~ 
use. Thus, the production crops — 
with the greatest surpluses now 
could be reduced .. . 

“In that it takes nine pounds of 
grain to produce a pound of beef 
and four pounds of grain for a 
pound of pork, expanding livestock 
production would go a long way 
toward correcting our farm prob- 
lem. Also, gradually increasing 
meat consumption would prove 
beneficial in improving the general 
nutrition of the nation. 

“The administration should be 


| 
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applauded for the sound agricul- 
tural program it has proposed. 
_ There is no doubt that our present 
legislation and its high rigid price 
supports based on an outdated par- 
ity need improving. They were de- 
signed to fulfill wartime needs but 
the war has been over for eight 
years. 

“It would seem that since 85 
per cent of all feed grains go into 
livestock that increasing the prices 
of corn is somewhat like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. There’s no get- 
ting away from the fact that the 
present program of high, rigid price 
supports is a program of favorit- 
ism. * 


¢ Buyers’ Market in Homes — 
From the point of view of the home 
buyer, 1954 looks better and bet- 
ter, in the opinion of Norman 
Strunk, executive vice president of 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League. There will be plenty of 
homes, both new and existing, to 
choose from, plenty of mortgage 
credit, and relatively steady prices, 
Strunk says. 

Nearly two out of every five 
_American families received a home 
mortgage loan from savings asso- 
ciations and co-operative banks 
last year, the League reports. The 
League also declares that the over- 
all cost of building materials was 
more stable in 1953 than at any 
time since World War II. The in- 
crease in materials prices last year 
was one per cent. 


e Eight-Million-Car Years — The 
automobile industry can sell eight 
million cars a year within the next 
decade if the United States pursues 
its traffic modernization program 
vigorously, predicts Arthur O. 
Dietz, president, C. I. T. Financial 
Corporation, the largest independ- 
ent sales financing organization. 


© Mackinac Bridge in 1957—One 
of the longest and heaviest bridges 
in the world, and the most costly, 
will span the Straits of Mackinac. 
The Michigan Mackinac Bridge 
Authonity recently received a check 
for $99,800,000 from the sale of 
revenue bonds to finance the new 
bridge. United States Steel Corpo- 
ration’s American Bridge Division 
has a $44,500,000 contract to erect 
the superstructure, while the Mer- 


(Continued on page 231) 
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40 Years of Stability in Management 


State Bank of Clearing 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


LAMBERT BERE 
President 


J. A. CAMPHOUSE 
Vice-President 


HARRY D. CROOKS 
President and General Manager 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 


H. A. KERN 
President 
National Aluminate Corporation 


GEORGE M. SUNDHEIM 


General Counsel 


DOUGLAS P. WELLS 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Clearing Industrial District, Inc. 


GEORGE A. WRISLEY 
Vice-President 
Allen B. Wrisley Company 
OFFICERS 

LAMBERT BERE, President 
DOUGLAS P. WELLS, Vice-President 
J. A. CAMPHOUSE, Vice-President 

R. J. HURLOCK, Cashier 
A. J. TUUK, Assistant Cashier 
W. L. ANDERSON, Auditor 


5601 W. Sixty-third St. Chicago, Ill. 


KELLY SYSTEMS, INC. 


Established 1904 


A CHICAGO INDUSTRY 
Completing our first HALF-CENTURY of SERVICE 


Pneumatic Tube Systems 


SEeley 3-3224 


Also Wire Line, Cable and Special Conveying Systems 
Complete Service Department 


434 N. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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““Wise public debt management 
with its goal of sound money 
is of prime concern 


io every American.’ ? 


MUNDY I. PEALE 


President 
Republic Aviation Corporation 


i 
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“Wise public debt management with its goal of sound money is of prime 
concern to every American. Regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds con- : 
tributes importantly to the achievement of this objective and, at the same 


time, helps assure our future security, individually and as a nation. We at 
Republic Aviation feel a deep sense of pride in the knowledge that 94% of 


all our employees became investors as a result of our most recent campaign 


and that $631,000 in bonds are purchased each month on our automatic 


Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Perhaps the importance of U. S. Savings Bonds and the 
Payroll Savings Plan as factors in wise debt management 
and the achievement of sound money may not have oc- 
curred to you. 


Here are a few facts and figures: 


* For every dollar of public debt held by a commercial 
bank, about five new dollars may be created in the form of 


~ eredit. Obviously, the larger the amount of the public debt 


held by individuals, the greater the check on inflationary 
tendencies. 


e At the end of 1953, the cash value of Series E and H 
Bonds held by individuals was more than 36 billion dollars. 
This total is growing steadily, thanks largely to the month 
after month purchases of Series E Bonds by more than 
8,000,000 Payroll Savers. 


* Sales of E and H Bonds in 1953—23% higher than in 
1952—provided cash for all E and H Bond maturities and 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


redemptions and still left over $210,000,000 net for the 
reduction of bank-held debt. 


¢ The ownership of more than $36,000,000,000 in Savings 
Bonds by millions of Americans constitutes a reservoir of 
future purchasing power—an asset to industry and business 
as well as to the individuals who built it by their Bond- 
conscious thrift. 


Why not team up with Mr. Peale and other leaders of indus- 
try in their efforts to help America reach its goal of wise 
public debt management and sound money? All you have 
to do is (1) show a personal interest in your Payroll Sav-~ 
ings Plan. Get the figures on the percentage of employee 
participation and the amount of monthly savings by your 
employees. (2) Wire, phone or write to Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
You'll get all the help you need to build up or install a 
Payroll Savings Plan that will reflect your company and its” 
interest in America. 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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New Products 


‘7 


Automatic Parking 


A new car parking system that 
allows automatic operation of 
parking lots without attendants is 
announced by Parking Corpora- 
tion of America, 33 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, a subsidiary of Johnson 
Fare Box Company. The system 
operates electrically. A coded card- 
key actuates the control mechanism 
which operates the entrance and 
exit gates automatically. Only card- 
key holders can get through the 
gates to park, and the code of the 
card-key can be altered as required 
in revenue-producing parking areas 
where there is a monthly fee. The 
system, known as Parcoa, is de- 

signed for both municipal lots and 
private parking for industrial 
plants and institutions. For city- 
owned lots the system can be set up 
to work with coins, tokens or card- 
keys, or any combination of these. 


Powerful Tractor 


Caterpillar Tractor Company of 
Peoria announces a heavier, more 
powerful version of its D2 tractor. 
The new model is said to be ca- 
pable of pushing or pulling nearly 
8,000 pounds. Drawbar horsepower 
has been increased from 32 to 35 
and belt horsepower raised to 42. 
Weight of the machine has been 
increased by 525 pounds, its length 
by 6 inches, and its fuel tank ca- 
pacity from 20 to 26 gallons. Grip- 
Ping area of the track, to which two 
sections have been added, totals 
1,460 square inches. 


Tiny Brakes 


| 

Smaller than a man’s hand are 
the latest electric brakes and 
clutches developed by Warner 
Electric Brake and Clutch Com- 
pany of Beloit, Wis. High-speed 
engagement and release, coupled 
with unusually high torques are 
said to make the units adaptable 
to almost any application to elec- 
trically operated instruments and 
machinery. The new brakes have 
only two parts, a rotating arma- 
ture and a stationary field with 
replaceable face. Clutches and 


clutch-couplings have only three 
working parts: a stationary field, 
rotor and armature. All units op- 
erate on 6 to 15 watts of direct 
current. 


Steel Strap Breaker 


A “Buster” strapbreaker, a sin- 
gle-purpose tool designed for 
breaking steel banding on shipping 
containers, is offered by Lidseen 
Company, 833 S. Central Ave., 
Chicago 44. The tool, which has no 
moving parts, will cut straps up to 
two inches wide. It is made of heat- 
treated forged steel, weighs about 
234 pounds, is 19 inches long, and 
has a plastic grip. 


2-Sided Photo Paper 


Photocopies can now be made on 
both sides of a single sheet of paper, 
announces American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, 1920 W. 
Peterson, Chicago. The firm has 
developed a special “duplex” paper 
for use with its one-unit dry photo- 
copy machine—the “Systematic 
Auto-Stat.” The new paper can be 
purchased in sizes up to 11 inches 
in width. 


Measuring Wheel 


Measuring around _ corners, 
curves and contours is a task for 
which a new series of calibrated 
wheels, trade-named Distometer, 
are made to order. The wheels are 
two feet in circumference and reg- 
ister up to 100 feet before repeat- 
ing their cycle. Total distance is 
recorded in feet and inches on a 
scale on the wheel circumference. 
A clearly audible click. every two 
feet permits a running count, and a 
bell tone indicates the 100-foot 
total. With the 234-pound wheel 
comes a 34-inch collapsible handle. 
It is made by Rolatape, Inc., 1741 
Fourteenth St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


For Auto Passengers 


Honor of Specialty Company, 
1450 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
hails its ““Kar-Table,” as ideal for 
playing card games, serving lunch- 
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CHICAGO’S LARGEST 


FAN 
SERVICE STATION 


Why are we the leader in sales of new fans 
of all types in Chicago? 


You can buy fans anywhere but only at 
Slattery-Bigelow, Inc. can you get the spe- 
cial warranty service contracts that protect 
your investment. 


For instance, fans with a 1 to 5 year war- 
ranty can be sold with a special 3 to 5 year 
SERVICE contract that guarantees perfect 
operation for only $4.00 per year — and 
includes free storage in cellophane bags in 
our shop each winter. We do all the work 
and your worries are over, 


Besides this, when you buy from us, you 
choose from every leading brand name fans 
and air conditioners—all quality merchan- 
dise priced right to sell on sight. 


We are distributors to the Industrial and 
Commercial trade, as well as Factory Au- 
thorized Sales and Service. If you buy in 
quantity our complete services should be of 
special interest to large companies. 


Write or phone MOnroe 6-9334 for free 
survey on ‘54 air conditioners, electric fan 
literature and a fast quote on your require- 
ments. 


“If it circulates air, we sell and service it.” 


Formerly E. Conway, Inc. 


- BIGELOW, Inc. 


| 1313 W. Randolph St. Chicago 7, 
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DESIGNERS 
AND BUILDERS 
OF THE FINEST IN 


EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS 
INTERIORS 


DIMENSIONS 


1200 WEST LAKE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAylor 9-4260 — 


MICHAEL 
TAUBER & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS — LIQUIDATORS 
APPRAISERS 


411 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: WEbster 9-4500 


Over 50 Years of Service to 
Banks, Trust Companies, U. S. District 
Courts, State, County and Probate 
Courts, Attorneys, Private Industries 
and Individuals. 


Wedg-Loc 


BOX PARTITIONS 


For Cellular Packaging Dividers, Crates, 
Nests, Fillers, made to order. ANY SIZE 
AND NUMBER OF CELLS, COM- 
PLETELY ASSEMBLED. Send full speci- 
fications. 


LA 3-9280 
W. J. BRADFORD 
PAPER CO. 
3742-46 So. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


eon, doing office work, writing, 
typing, sewing, and doing hobby 
work for people taking long auto 
tours. It might even be considered 
as a potential distraction and si- 
lencer for back-seat drivers. A 
folding fibre board table, 12 inches 
by 30 inches, it has black steel 
hangers that fit over the back of 
the front seat. 


Hydraulic Ramps 


Both manually-operated and hy- 
draulic self-contained dock ramps 
are being offered for sale by Leroy 
L. Colon Company, 5840 N. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 30. The hy- 
draulic unit has a 20,000-pound 
capacity with a 2734-inch vertical 
adjustment and an 18-inch hori- 
zontal adjustment. The manual 
unit has a 10,000-pound capacity. 
The ramps can be set flush to the 
loading dock or raised or lowered 
so that no truck is too high or too 
low for convenient loading, the 
company says. 


Phono-Type Recorder 


A magnetic recorder particularly 
designed for school use has been 
developed by Magnetic Recording 
Industries, 30 Broad St., New York 
City 4. The machine, called 
‘“Magneticon,” is a_ three-speed 
phonograph that can be converted 


Zacme 


MANUFACTURING 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE ~ 


“Yow’re allowed two coffee periods a day, then you take time off and work 
fifteen minutes in the morning, and fifteen minutes in the afternoon.” 
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easily into a magnetic recorder- | 
playback unit by plugging a mag- ~ 
netic needle in place of the phono- 
graph needle. One advantage 
claimed for the device is that the 
flat recording discs can be filed 
with a student’s paper work. 
Prices start at $69.50. 
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Golfing Aid 


A common failing among week- 
end golfers is faulty stance. Pre-— 
cision Equipment Company, 3720 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, be- 
lieves that its Stroke-O-Matic can 
do wonders in helping to correct 
a player’s stance and ball position 
for each club. The Stroke-O-Matic 
kit, sold in pro shops and sports 
stores for $9.95,.consists of 13 sets 
of code-colored marking clips, and — 
bands, foot and ball position tapes, 
erecting tape, tees, four steel 
grounding pins and a training man- 
ual. Sounds formidable, but then — 
golf is not a game for the weak 
of spirit. ; 
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A self-contained, automatic 
Scotch-Marine boiler, capable of 
producing 125 hp, maximum rat 
ing, without “pushing or strain,” 
is announced by Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Company of 1002, 


Buchanan St., Rockford, Il. Spe 


Small Boiler 


co 
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cial features, according to Eclipse, 
include larger than average steam 
space, combustion area, water stor- 
age area and heating surface. It 
has automatic contwols for all 
operations. 


Dial-Operated Projector 


Two dials, similar to those on a 
television set, control the operation 
of an 8mm home movie projector 
introduced last month by Ampro 
Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago. The manufacturer says 
the new mode of operation is made 
possible through an internal mech- 
anism similar to the automatic 
automobile shift. The dial model 
is called the “Futurist 8.” One dial 
controls film direction and speed, 
and the second controls the motor 
and Jamp. 


Advertising Gadget 


“Ad-Clips” are a small but new 
advertising medium presented by 
Green Buck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1520 W. Montana, Chicago. 
They are standard paperclips with 
1 tiny metal “billboard” for carry- 
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Skokie Valley Asphalt Co., Inc. 


MACADAM PAVING 


Phones: VAnderbilt 4- 3111 
NEwcastle 1-2868 


1228 HARDING AVENUE 
Post Office Box 31 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Mr. Executive 


Chicagoland, III. 


Re: Your Parking Area Problem 


We at SKOKIE VALLEY fully realize how badgered you 
are with tax, payroll, inventory and personnel headaches 
and that your parking area problems are often shelved 


for the proverbial “‘tomorrow and tomorrow.” 


When it does come to your attention your thinking often 
runs: ‘’Sure, no doubt about it, we will have to give some 
thought to our parking problem here but not right now 
because... ” 


Why tolerate this type of chuck-holed eyesore when effi- 


ng ad messages or slogans. ciency hums within your offices and plant? Why wait? 


Why hesitate when the engineering facilities of the 
SKOKIE VALLEY ASPHALT CO. are at your disposal, 
easily and economically. We will design and pave your 
parking area to fit your budget. 


Label Printer 


Duplicopy Company, 224 W. IIli- 
10is St., Chicago 10, announces a 
nachine that will print gummed 
abels, tags and cards. Called the 
Juplicopy Printer, it will repro-. 
luce 100 units a minute in as many 
's five colors at one time. The com- 
any says that anything typed, 
yritten or drawn on the master 
init can be printed. A liquid 
rocess is used, and no inks, gela- 
in or stencils are required. The 
omplete unit weighs 13 pounds 
md is priced at $34.50. It handles 
izes up to 4 by 7 inches. 


Do call us today for an estimate. 
Yours for Paving Service 


SKOKIE VALLEY ASPHALT CO., INC. 


Hausman Mfg. & Sales Co., Not Inc. 


More than 500 Specialty Items available. Write for complete catalogue. 


tust Preventative 


/ Address Books Cocktail Stirrers Keycases Pocket Knives 
_Blakled is the name of a rust- Ash Trays Coin Holders Key Tags ei Mirrors 

u n . Auto Novelties Coins Letter Openers Poker Chips 
Boeuative lead Egat a OW be Balloons — Combs & Cases License Holders Rulers 
ng distributed by the U. S. Steel Banks Desk Accessories Lighters Screw Drivers 
Jivision of United States Steel Billfolds Dialers Memo Books Shoe Horns 
‘ : : . Calendars Diaries Pencils Silverware | 
ae Poration. Blakled = said ne be Carryall Blankets Dinnerware Pens Telephone Book Covers 
either a conventional paint skin Cigarette Cases Flashlights Plastic Novelties Yardsticks 
ior a pigment ground into a ve- Clocks Insurance Folders Playing Cards 


icle. It “fills in” the surface of 
teel and replaces moisture and air 
mn a steel surface, thereby elim- 
nating the principal causes of rust. 


“The Fastest Growing Sales Promotions and Gifts House in America” 


3737 W. DIVISION STREET e CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
BElmont 5-5258 
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ARCHER 
MOTOR SALES CO. 


Authorized 


Dealers 


— 


NEW & USED CARS - TRUCKS 
SALES - SERVICE - PARTS 


3945 S. Archer 


Virginia 7-5050 


JOHN BRUGALETTA, President and Gen. Manager 


Principal Products 


LOAD INTERRUPTERS 
POWER FUSES 


DISTRIBUTION CUTOUTS and FUSE LINKS 
METALCLAD SWITCHGEAR 


S & C ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4435 Ravenswood Avenue 


TABLETING 


Chemicals — 
Pharmaceuticals 


Let us prepare your chemicals and pharmaceut- 
icals in TABLET or CAPSULE form in EXACT 
weights for accurate and convenient use, 


National Drug Laboratories, Inc. 
1903 LARRABEE ST. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. Michigan 2-9292 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH VOLTAGE 
CIRCUIT INTERRUPTION 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


THE MASTER REPORTING 
C0., INC. 


Formerly located at 540 N. Mich. Ave. 


LAW, CONVENTION, 
GENERAL REPORTING 


Oldest & Largest Organization 
of Stenotype Reporters in 
America 


105 W. Adams FRanklin 2-2055 
If No Answer Call CLearbrook 3-4842 


ve, ©8! Pa Feu ae 
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U. S. Steel says it may be appliec 
to wet, brushed rusted surfaces 
and dry or light mill scaled steel 
It dries in an hour and may be 
dipped, sprayed or brushed onto ; 
surface. 


Air Mat 


A lightweight air mat of Koro 
seal has been added by B. F. Good 
rich Company, 10 E. 40th St., Ney 
York City, to its play pond line 
The air mat is designed for sun 
bathing, surf riding or camping 
It is 74 inches long and ranges i 
width from 24 inches at the bot 
tom to 33 inches at the top. I 
weighs about 2% pounds, is mad 
up of six tubes and has: two sep 
arate air chambers. The air ma 
can be inflated by mouth. Colorect 
emerald green on one side amt 
bright yellow on the other, it re 
tails for $7.95. 


Instantaneous Altimeter 


An “electronic yardstick” tha 
keeps airplane pilots informed 4 
all times of their height above th 
surface of the earth has been dé 
veloped by Raytheon Manufactui 
ing Company of Waltham, Mass, 
under contract with the Navy’ 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The ney 
radar altimeter works by sendin 
speed-of-light signals down to th 
ground. The signals bounce bac 
in millionths of a second, and thi 
time it takes them to return 
measured electronically and co 
verted automatically to the inst 
ment panel, where it reads altitu 
in feet. The device can be set 
that a warning light will indica’ 
to the pilot when he has gone 
low the desired altitude. The co 
pany states that the greatest 
vantage of the device is the insta 
taneous altitude indication 
gives without “instrument lag,” 
pilot’s term for relatively slow i 
strument reaction. This is said | 
be vital in view of the great spe 
attained by jet planes today. 
device has been accepted by 
Navy and is being studied by 
Air Forces, according to Rayth 


New Clutch Units 


A line of cam-type, one 
clutch units designed to serve 
backstop (anti-rotation), inde 
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and overrunning clutches in ma- 
chine drives is announced by Morse 
Chain Company, 7601 Central Ave., 
Detroit 10. Known as 200 Series 
Morse cam clutches, ‘the units are 
made with OD dimensions and tol- 
erances corresponding to seven 
sizes of standard 200 series ball 
bearings. The clutches have no in- 
ner race, and the full complement 
of cams bear directly on a hard- 
ened shaft surface. Thus, the com- 
pany says, individual clutch units 
can be mounted in a machine hous- 
ing bore adjacent to the ball bear- 
ing supporting the shaft on which 
the clutch’ acts. 


Lightweight Stepladder 


Aimed at reducing the member- 
ship of “my-aching-back clubs’” is 
a magnesium platform stepladder 
being distributed by Abbeon Sup- 
ply Company, 179 Jamaica Ave., 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. Chief feature of 
the ladder, besides its 12-pound 
weight, is a broad working plat- 
form four feet from the ground and 
two feet from the top. The plat- 
form is fluted to prevent the user 
from slipping. Retail price is $29. 


Fast-Flowing Plastic 


Dow Chemical Company of Mid- 
land, Mich., announces a new form- 
ulation of general purpose Styron, 
Dow’s polystyrene. The plastic 
material, known as Styron 688, is 
said to flow faster and more evenly 
throughout the mold, a major con- 
sideration in the injection molding 
of thin-walled parts or deep sec- 
ions. 


UHF Antenna 


- Molded glass fibre construction 
s the feature of UHF corner reflec- 
or antenna made by Acme Tool 
ind Specialties Company of 224 N. 
Loomis St., Chicago 7.. The Acto- 
: two reflector screens are 
roduced. by molding a series of 
J-shaped aluminum reflectors into 
t glass fibre spine that provides a 
eatherproof and vibration-proof 
ounting. The antenna has a re- 
erse “V” dipole design. 


peed Controller 


‘The Yale Magnetic Cam-O-Tac- 
r is the name of a contactor-type 
ime delay speed controller for all 


fully- 
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automatic 
Calculator 


The Thinking Machine 


of American Business 


Exclusive features enable the Friden to perform more steps in 
figure-work without operator decisions than any other caleu- 
lating machine ever developed. The Friden automatically takes 
work out of figure-work. Ask for a demonstration without 


obligation. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 


407 South Dearborn St. Phone WAbash 2-3334 


Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U. S. and the 
world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Standard Education Society 


130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Telephone: CEntral 6-1151 
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INSULATION 


Pipe Covering — Hot and Cold 


Corkboard — Roofing 


“RELIABLE” STEAM BAKED 
CORKBOARD 


For Cold Storage Insulation 


Luse- Stevenson 
Company 


CONTRACTORS & DISTRIBUTORS 
873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. CHGO. 22 


MOhawk 4-3900 


STANDARD ASBESTOS 
MFG. CO. 


“Manufacturers and Contractors 
of 


Pipe and Boiler Coverings” 
“SINCE 1906” 


860 W. Evergreen Ave. 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS) 
MI chigan 2-3835 


Manufacturers 


* Switchboards 
* Panelboards 
* Steel Cabinets 


for ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO SWITCHBOARD 
COMPANY, INC. 


4506 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30 
Kildare 5-7723 


types of electric industrial trucks. 
It is the product of Yale Materials 
Handling Division of the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia. The new speed con- 
troller is designed to provide 
smooth acceleration under all op- 
erating conditions. Cushioned ac- 
celerator action, through the sim- 
ple time delay, results in uniform 
contact action regardless of the 
operator’s rate of speed in depress- 
ing the pedal, the company says. 
In deceleration the magnetic con- 
tactors instantly break the circuit 
when the operator lifts his foot 
from the accelerator. 


8mm Cameras 


Bell and Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, has 
expanded its line of 8mm movie 
cameras to eight with the addition 
of three new models. The line now 
runs from $49.95 to $169.95. The 
new models are the easy-to-use 252 
Monterey at $59.95, the 134-W 
Companion at $79.95, and the 


172-C Auto-8 Vagabond, a two-lens . 


turret magazine camera, at $159.95. 
Carburetor Kit 


If you’re the mechanical type and 
are used to cleaning your own Car- 
buretor, Gumout Division of Penn- 
sylvania Refining Company has a 


Og ea a 
COMMERCE 


new kit for you. It consists of | 
pint can of Gumout carbureto 
cleaning fluid, a plastic tube, ai 
tachments, fittings, plug and a 4€ 
page handbook. ‘The price is $3.95 
and the company’s address is 268 
Lisbon Road, Cleveland 4. 


Sound Absorbers 


Sound absorbing units whose in 
ner cores are encased in perforate 
stucco-embossed aluminum are am 
nounced by Sonosorber Corporz 
tion, 21 S. 16th St., East Orange 
N. J. The units, called Sonosor 
bers, are said to be especially suite 
for noisy industrial and commercia 
locations where ordinary acoustica 
treatment is not applicable. The 
are about 24 inches long, weigl 
2% pounds, and may be hung o1 
2 to 8-foot centers. The manufac 
turer says they are easy to instal 
and to clean. 


Powerful Intercom 


Talk-A-Phone, 1512 S. Pulaski 
Chicago 23, has announced a mas 
ter selective system with ten time 
the volume of conventional inter 
com systems. It is designed for us 
in large areas and to overcome higl 
noise levels. The AC-5406 maste: 
station, with five substation capa¢ 
ity, and the AC-5411, with ten sub 
station capacity, have ample vol 


\\' 


oy 


“Now, Miss Bentley, this is the basis of the filing system we have here.” 
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me for paging all positions in the 
ntercom system, according to the 
ompany. 


ow-Priced Heater 


A low-priced electric heater for 
athrooms, bedrooms, recreation 
ooms and dens has been put on 
he market by Westinghouse Elec- 
ric Corporation. The two types 
ffered are 1,250 watts and 1,500 
ratts. Suggested list price is $14.75. 


‘lastic Panels 


For uses ranging from patio roofs 
> walls and windows, Russell 
einforced Plastics Corporation of 
indenhurst, N. Y., offers its Grad- 
ation Tropiglas translucent plas- 
c panels. The panels are made in 
yur pastel colors and white, with 
ach color having six degrees of 
itensity. ‘he result is a series of 
anels virtually identical in color 
ut with a range of light transmis- 
on from 10 to 60 per cent. Made 
om a polyester resin produced by 
nited States Rubber Company 
nd from fibrous glass made by 
erro Corporation, the panels are 
id to be strong structurally and 
in be cut with a handsaw and 
uiled, screwed or riveted in place. 


rends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 223) 


tt-Chapman and Scott Corpora- 
on has a $26,000,000 contract for 
e substructure. 

The bridge will have a central 
an of 3,800 feet, and the total 
ngth, including the immediate 
yproaches, will be five miles. The 
ntinuous length over water will 
- 17,918 feet. Suspension cables 
Jl be supported by towers rising 
2 feet. Completion is scheduled 
r November 1, 1957. 


Water Detector — Water in the 
frigerant of commercial refriger- 
ing system ‘is a serious problem 
cause of corrosion and the pos- 
le freezing of the expansion 
ve. The National Bureau of 
ndards reports the development 
a simple, quick method for de- 
‘mining the water content of cir- 
lating refrigerants of the fluoro- 
‘bon group. The method is based 
the change in electrical resist- 
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GREAT LAKES SUPPLY CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1893° 


Complete Stocks 


40,000 
ITEMS 


Contractors Supplies, Tools 


Industrial, Railway and 


and Equipment 


Dependable Daily Truck Deliveries 


General Office and Warehouse 


1026 West 50th Street ATlantic 5-6622 


Chicago 


Calumet Division—3217 East 92nd Street 


REgent 4-2110 


M. J. LANAHAN, INC. 


2501 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CAlumet 5-7300 


DODGE - PLYMOUTH 


PASSENGER CARS 
DODGE “JOB RATED” TRUCKS 


26th & WABASH 


PARTS & SERVICE : 


CERTIFIED SHELLAC 


Bleached Refined 
Wax-Free 


Orange Gum aH 
Shellac Varnish 


Confectioners’ 


Glaze 


A. W. NYGREN 


& ASSOCIATES 
FOOD BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


‘SHELLAC 


1614 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 
CHICAGO 39 


3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
HUMBOLDT 9-4434 
| Chicago 32 
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2222 S. Calumet 


ROYAL A. STEMM 


Sales Representative 

servicing 
Radio - electronic - electrical jobbers 
and 

Industrials 

Illinois - Wisconsin - Minnesota 

ALPHA WIRE CORP. 
Wires and Cables 


AKRO-MILS, Inc. 
Plastic Display Cabinets 


INSL-X SALES CO. 


Radio, Electronic, Electrical Sprays and 
Seals 


LYNN ELECTRONIC. 
RESEARCH 


Lugs and Terminals 


TERADO COMPANY 


Converters - Micro Relays 


UNGAR ELECTRIC TOOLS, 
Inc. 
Electric Soldering Tools 


ZOPHAR MILLS, Inc. 
Impregnating and Potting Waxes and 
Compounds 


21 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
WEbster 9-4840 
Est. 1922 
Member of “Representors” 


SUPREME BRAND CHUCKS 


The Chuck That Lives Up to Its Name 


BUY THROUGH YOUR 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


SUPREME PRODUCTS, INC. 


DAnube 6-2000 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


INSURANCE 
ANALYSTS 


@ MARINE 
@ FIRE 

@ CASUALTY 

@ GROUP 


BYRNES-McCAFFREY, Inc. 


141 West Jackson Blyd. 
Phone WE 9-6330 


COMMERCE 
ance of an electrolytic film as it 
absorbs water vapor, and is an ap- 
plication of the electrical conduc 
tivity method for: determining 
water vapor in gases, developed 
and used for many years by E. R. 
Weaver of the Bureau. Developers 
of the new method are A. W. Di- 
niak, E, E. Hughes, and M. Fujii, 
all of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 


© Automatic Carrier Landings — 
A control system whereby aircraft 
can be landed automatically on the 
rolling, pitching decks of aircraft 
carriers is being developed by Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Ships. In producing the 
new system, engineers made a de- 
tailed study of the motion of a 
carrier with respect to a fixed posi- 
tion in space — a study that had 
never before been made. ’ 
Aeronautical engineers are soly- 
ing aircraft control problems pre- 
viously impossible to solve, an 
are shortening the time require 
for the development of complex 
devices, by simulating flight prob 
lems in the laboratory and working 
them out with the aid of batteries 
of electronic computing equipment, 
the company disclosed. Honey- 
well’s aeronautical division has oné 
of the most complete one-location 
analog computer centers in the na 
tion. 


e Steel and Foreign Trade 
Few industries have such a broa¢ 
interest in American foreign trade 
policy as does steel. The indus 
exports steel throughout the world, 
imports many of the raw materials 
essential to steelmaking, and has 
meet the competition of foreign 
iron and steel products, a competh 
tion that the American Iron ané 
Steel Institute says has already be 
come severe in some products. 

The Institute has submitted t 
the Commission on Foreign Ecé 
nomic Policy a statement recom 
mending the creation of a ne¥ 
“continuing and unbiased agen@ 

. responsible for a constant re 
view of changing factors in the fo 
eign economic scene and for delim 
eating policies which will serve 
best long-term interest ‘of the who 
country.” } 

The statement adds this com 
ment: “This country’s present té 
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iff policies on the imported raw 
materials required by our industry 
are hard to understand. With vir- 
tually no domestic supplies of the 
raw materials above mentioned, our 
industry plays a substantial tax in 
the form of tariffs on many of these 
items.” 


® Rocket Materials for Industry 
— One of the major discussion top- 
ics at the Basic Materials Confer- 
ence to be held concurrently with 
the Basic Materials Exposition at 
the International Amphitheatre in 
Chicago, May 17-20, will be the 
peacetime industrial use of new 
materials developed for rockets and 
suided missles, Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., producers of the event, an- 
nounced. 

Displays at the Exposition will 
show the advantages and new uses 
xf the thousands of new materials 
aow available to manufacturers. 
The wide range of available mate- 
‘ials has made it possible for the 
esearch department of any com- 
any ito kéep abreast of every de- 
velopment, declares Saul Poliak, 
lirector of the show. 


Microwave 
(Continued from page 27) 

Microwave enables you to send up 
o 24 separate voice messages, and 
o receive another 24, all at the 
ame time. But in addition, each 
f the voice channels can be sub- 
livided for telegraphic communica- 
ion. Up to 14 telegraphic circuits 
an be accommodated within the 
equency band required for one 
oice message. As a result, if the 
4 voice channels of a microwave 
ystem are converted entirely to 
legraphic communication, it 
rould be possible to obtain a total 
672 separate circuits — that is, to 
ansmit 336 separate messages, and 
receive another 336, all at the 
me time. 

If the five oil companies, instead 
f planning to build a microwave 
rstem, had leased the necessary 
cilities, the annual charge for 
ch circuit would have been $36 a 
ule, Neptune explained. The ini- 
1 investment at $1,350 a mile for 
€ microwave system was more 
conomical than paying $36 per 
cuit-mile for leased wire service, 
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. . . the Kitchen and Laundry 


Appliances as modern as to- 


morrow—are being built today 


. right here in Chicagoland. 


Indeed, Hotpoint and Chicago 


face the future hand in hand! 


Distributed by 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ELECTRIC DIST. CORP. 


Complete Line of Nationally Advertised 
Pipe, Fittings and Valves 


Wholesale Only 


Schulhof Company 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Diversey 8-1123 


_ MUTUAL 


PLANOGRAPH COMPANY 


PHOTO OFFSET 
PRINTING 


Without Type or Cuts 
Prompt Pick Up and Delivery 


HArrison 7-1870 


717 S. WELLS 


Colborne Mfg. Co. 


PIE BAKERS’ 
MACHINERY 


161 W. DIVISION ST. 


Phone Michigan 2-1880 


en ene 


ater Bee 


50th ANNIVERSARY 
THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 West Schiller Street 


D© Scholls 


FOOT REMEDIES 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
FOOT APPLIANCES 
FOAM INSOLES 
LEATHER INSOLES 
SHOES 
SURGICAL HOSIERY 
ADHESIVE TAPES 
HOSPITAL TAPES 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS 
FOOT MEASURING 
DEVICES 


Godfrey H. Kurtz 
& Associates 


Industrial Engineers 


Designers of 


Industrial Efficiency 


3309 Washington Boulevard 
Chicago NEvada 2-3790 


he added. According to Neptune, 
it would have cost $600,000 more 
to do the job with the pole-and- 
wire system. 

Looked at in terms of future 
needs, the microwave provided an 
even greater cost saving, the presi- 
dent of the Platte Pipe Line con- 
tinued. With a leased-wire system, 
the annual cost per circuit-mile re- 
mains virtually the same.no matter 
how many circuits are used. Every 
time a new circuit is added, he ex- 
plained, the annual charge goes up 
approximately $36 a mile. With 
microwave, however, the system 
needed to carry the extra messages 
is already intalled and doesn’t have 
to be altered. As a result, the more 
circuits you have, the lower is the 
fixed investment per circuit-mile. 
True, adding the extra circuit re- 
quires spending a few dollars for 
additional transmission and receiv- 
ing equipment. But this cost is 
small and is far outweighed by the 
drop in the initial investment for 
each mile of circuit. 

Telemetry circuits — microwave’s 
“eyes” and “hands’’—are put to 
extensive use along the Platte pipe- 
line. In effect, they give one man, 
in the Kansas City main office, 
push-button control of much of the 
operation. 

The need for the instantaneous 
control afforded by microwave is 


obvious when you examine the op 
erations of a firm like Pure Oil 
one of the owners of Platte Pips 
Line. Crude oil supplied by Platte 
and refined in Pure’s refineries pro. 
duces a number of products -— 
“more products than there 

lights on a Christmas tree,” as Nep 
tune aptly phrased it. ; 

“The public’s buying habits die 
tate the type of crude oil that thi 
refinery needs for processing, anc 
the demand for crude oil ¢ 
change sharply both as to qualit 
and type,’ Neptune added. | 

Each time the need changes, the 
supply coming through the pipe 
line must be adjusted. But t& 
change the supply, you have rf 
know how much of each kind 6 
oil you have, where it’s located 
and how long it will take to floy 
through the pipeline to the poi 
where it’s needed. 

Today, along the Platte pipeline 
microwave handles with far mor 
reliability the messages that in ai 
earlier era would have been sem 
by the telegraph key on the deg 
of the oil company’s dispatcher 
Telemetry circuits have remove 
the need for manual operation @ 
valves, and manual recording 6 
gauges, both on the storage tank 
and at many points along the pipé 
line. 

A remote control circuit is simi 


“The boss has given me indigestion ever since he went on a diet to cure 
his own! —his temper has been awful!” 
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ar to a telegraph or teletype cir- 
uit. The major difference is that 
he last two systems send out im- 
ulses that stand for letters of the 
Iphabet. A control circuit sends 
ut sequential tone impulses that 
ctuate relays connected to ma- 
hinery. In the case of the Platte 
ipeline, this machinery consists of 
1otor-operated valves on the pump 
tation manifold, and pumps that 
ontrol the flow of oil through the 
ipeline. 

Meter readings are obtained with 
he aid of a device called a meter 
eflection transmitter. The trans- 
uitter converts the reading on a 
1eter into a time-duration impulse. 
\s the reading changes, so does the 
uration of the impulse. The im- 
ulse travels, via one of the micro- 
rave circuits, to Kansas City. Here, 
n the dispatching center, it actu- 
tes a second meter. In other words, 
hanks to microwave, as the meter 
eading on a storage tank gauge 
everal hundred miles away changes, 
9 does the meter in the dispatch- 
r’s office. 


Continuous Inventory Check 


As a result of this electronic 
eter reading, the dispatcher has a 
ontinuous picture of how much 
il is in storage and how much is 
owing through the line. He can 
hange this picture, as refinery re- 
uirements change, by pressing one 
r more buttons located on a con- 
rol board in front of him. These 
uttons actuate the control cir- 
uits hooked up to the valves and 
umps in the field. Thus, changes 
1 needs for oil and other refinery 
roducts can be translated, within 
2conds, into changes in the kinds 
nd amounts of crude oil coming 
arough the pipeline. 

What telemeteéring does for elec- 
ric utilities is just as amazing as 
‘s role in pipeline operations. At 
‘ana, in southern Illinois, there’s 
large room that contains a floor- 
-ceiling cabinet that spreads 
cross most of one wall. On the 
ce of this cabinet are several 
1eters. And in front of the cabinet 
a control board, similar to the 
e in the headquarters office of 
e Platte pipeline. 

This room at Pana controls the 
8,000 volts of electric energy dis- 
‘ibuted by the Central Illinois 
ublic Service Company over 400 
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3 (of many) reasons 

why SOUTHMOOR may be 

your best banking 
affiliation 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Large enough to handle your needs .... 
yet small enough to consider your ac- 
count important...and deserving of 
personal attention. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Experienced officers can be so helpful 
in helping guide your future—or pres- 
ent—planning of your estate. 


2% INTEREST ON 


You should not ignore the additional 
income that aq SOUTHMOOR account 
provides. 


SOUTHMOOR 
BANK & TRUST CO. 


| Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


CKETS 


ROLL 


INTRUSION-PREPAKT, Inc. 


Specializing in 


Concrete Restoration MACHINE 


Concrete - Masonry 


RESERVED 
Structurally Reconditioned 
PARI MUTUEL 
Concrete to be placed Under Water 


BADGES 
Where Low Shrinkage is Required 


80 E. Jackson HArrison 7-2370 NUMBERED FRING 


RESTAURANT CHECKS 


DUPLICATING SYSTEMS 


HOTEL CHECKS 


Converse 
Rubber Corp. 


COUPON BOOKS 


AMUSEMENT TICKETS 


57 Years’ Experience to Serve You - 


Rubber & Canvas 


SEeley 3-7440 
Footwear 


ARCUS ticker co. 


348 N. Ashland Ave. 


564 W. Monroe ANdover 3-1730 
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PRECISION SPRINGS 


when you need them 


Accurate’s “know-how” and 
SERVICE add up to lower 
cost for you! 


For springs and service that 
save money, time, worry, 
write today. 


3838 W. Lake Street Chicago 24, Ill. 
| SPRINGS + WIRE FORMS * STAMPINGS 
Qamecncuamns 
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Established 1921 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


AND 


VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS 


POWER PRESS FORMING 
ROLLING - SHEARING 


ARC = GAS & SPOT WELDING 
10 Gauge and Lighter Steel 
FABRICATION and INSTALLATION 


Western Ventilating 
Company 


1019 W. Grand CHesapeake 3-3434 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Consulting and Design Engineers 
in Industrial and Utility Fields 
Steam Plant Operating Specialists 


Engineering Reports 
Financial and Business Consultants 


ASHLAND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
Commercial & Industrial 


6808 N. Clark St. Chicago 26 
AMbassador 2-0455 


LOCATED IN THE 
Magnificent Mile 


America’s Best Known Applicator 


LINOLEUM 
RUBBER TILE 
ASPHALT TILE 


MASTIPAVE 
CARPET 
VINYL TILE 


All Types Resilient Finishes 


COLEMAN FLOOR COMPANY 


936 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11 
Telephone MOhawk 4-0333 


miles of powerline. The power 
comes from three generating sta- 
tions, at Meredosia, Grand Tower, 
and Hutsonville, all in Illinois. 
These stations, respectively, are 80, 
120, and 70 miles from Pana. 

Central Illinois Public Service 
has an arrangement whereby it cal 
changes power with three other 
utilities. These shifts are made at 
“interchanges” in Pana; West _ 
Vernon, 75 miles away, and West 
Frankfort, 100 miles away. At these 
points, the Central Illinois power 
lines are connected to those of the 
other three systems. 

In addition, all four firms, which’ 
have a total generating capacity of 
1,970,000 kilowatts, are part-owners 
of Electric Energy, Inc., the pri 
vate-power group that is supplying 
some of the power to the atomic 
energy plant at Paducah, Ky. Power 
from each of the four utilities feeds: 
through the CIPS system to a con- 
nection with the A-plant lines at 
Joppa, Ill, on the Ohio river, 
about 160 miles south of Pana. 


Central Automatic Control 


Thanks to microwave, all three 
tasks are handled in this one room 
at Pana. Most of the operation i 
automatic. For example, when the 
customers of CIPS — which might 
be Electric Energy, Inc., any one of 
the three other utilities, or the 
home-owners and _ factory-owners 
in a community—are taking 
more power than is being gen 
erated, microwave _ impulses, 
sent in from affected point 
throughout the system, register the 
deviation on the meters of the big 
cabinet in Pana. This deviation 
automatically sets relays in motion 
which increase the electricity being 
produced by one or more of the 
three generating stations. 

The control board holds 
automatic equipment within 
limits of each station’s generating 
capacity. Also, if extra generating 
capacity is needed, the contro 
board can assign the load to a sta 
tion other than the one triggere 
by the automatic equipment. Bo 
jobs are handled by microwave im 
pulses, which are sent out when th 
supervisor in charge of the contre 
board at Pana flicks a switch. 

A 700-mile microwave relay s 
tem serves the Bonneville Powe 
administration in the Northwest 
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In addition to carrying messages, 
the system “reads” the water levels 
in BPA reservoir dams. When pow- 
erline troubles ariséy microwave 
actuates circuit breakers which 
deaden the affected section of the 
line so that repairs can be made. 
These circuit breakers may be a 
hundred or more miles from the 
scene of the trouble. Formerly, it 
was necessary to send someone to 
turn off the juice before the line 
could ‘be fixed. But now, with 
microwave, the job is accomplished 
in seconds by operating a switch. 


Other Advantages 


Aside from its ability to replace 
humans, microwave’ has_ several 
other features to recommend it. 
The high frequencies employed 
virtually eliminate all static; the 
narrow transmission beam, only 
three and one-half degrees wide, 
provides a tremendous power gain. 
One typical system, operated by the 
MidValley Pipeline Company of St. 
Louis, transmits a 0.1 watt signal. 
The received signal strength, be- 
cause of the directional antennas 
involved, is more than 3,200 times 
stronger, according to engineers of 

otorola, Inc., Chicago, which in- 
stalled the system. - 

Microwave, like a self - sealing 
‘ire, automatically “repairs” itself. 
{f a tube burns out, or another 
art fails, standby equipment auto- 
matically restores service. And if 
Ower is interrupted, gasoline- 
iven generators immediately take 
ver. 

These are a few of the reasons 
hy the mileage of microwave re- 
lay systems operating in the United 
states rose from 2,000 to 20,000 be- 
ween 1950 and 1952. 

GE, Motorola, RCA, and Philco 
ire the maj or manufacturers. 
mong Motorola’s installations are 
e Texas Illinois system, and a 
00-mile line for Panhandle East- 
‘mm Pipeline Company of Kansas 
ity. The longest microwave net- 
ork built to date for pipeline 
yperations was the work of GE. 
he system, owned by Transcon- 
inental Pipeline Corporation, 
tretches from Falfurrias, Texas, 
outh of Houston, to Newark, N. J., 
. distance of 1,840 miles, and was 
uilt at a cost of about $1.5 million. 
Philco installed a 68-mile micro- 
ave relay system for the Santa Fe 
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- we distribute 
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coarse paper 


supplies 


1430 South Canal St., 
Chicago 


ALMER COE & CO. 


Dispensing 


Opticians 
Since 1886 


10 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
(Chicago) 


1645 ORRINGTON 
(Evanston) 


It's easy to meet U. S. Government 
packaging specifications! 


We do it for hundreds every day. Phone or write 
Schwarz — and discover how easily and quickly your 


Kokomo 


23/7 


be solved. 


@ Interior Packaging Bags conforming to specifications 
under JAN-P-117 


@ Greaseproof Barrier Materials conforming to specifi- 
cations under JAN-B-121 


e Waterproof Barrier Materials conforming to specifica- 
tions under JAN-P-125 


e@ Non-corrosive Barrier Material conforming to speci- 
fications under JAN-P-130 

e Moisture Vaporproof Barrier Material conforming to 
specification JAN-P-131 

@ Flexible Waterproof Barrier Material conforming to 
specification MIL-P-131-A 

@ Pressure Sensitive Tapes conforming to specifications 
under JAN-P-127 


e fel Resistant Gummed Tape Conforming to JAN- 

@ Various other Tapes conforming to specifications 
under UU-T-111A, UU-T-123, UU-T-101C, 
UU-T-106 

eV. P. |. (Vapor Phase Inhibitor Papers) 

@ Water Proof Case Liners | 

@ Packing List Protectors and Envelopes 

e jiffy Shipping Bags (exclusive) and Snake Tape 


SCHWARZ PAPER COMPANY 


Phone: CAnal 6-3412 
Peoria South Bend 


Illinois 


Madison 


Chicago 7, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


AETNA 


AUTO PARTS CO, 


ALL PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR AUTOS - TRUCKS 
BUSES TRAILERS 


Factory Distributors 


Perfect Circle A.C. Spark Plugs Anco 

Gates Borg Warner A. C, Fuel 
Wagner U.S. Axle Pumps 
Belden New Departure Niehoff 
Thompson Continental King Bee 
Grey Rock Walker Do-Ray 
Gunite Delco-Remy Rebuilt Units 
Victor Lockheed Shop Service 
Fram Timken Zerex 

Hyatt Safety Equipment Zerone 


Delco Batteries National Seals 


5 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


MAIN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
2160-70 N. Milwaukee Ave. 


CApitol 7-5700 


BRANCH _ STORES 
2111 S. State St. 


CAlumet 5-5200 


10115 S. Indianapolis Blvd. 


ESssex 5-0100 
5275 S. Archer Ave. 


POrtsmouth 7-5200 


2045 W. 35th St. 
FRontier 6-7100 


2160 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
$Paulding 2-2400 
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LLOYD - THOMAS 


COMPANY 


Recognized Authorities on Valuation of 


Industrial, Commercial, Institutional 


and Residential Properties 


FACTUAL APPRAISALS SINCE 1910 


SOUND — COMPETENT — RESPONSIBLE 


Service from Coast to Coast 


District Offices in Principal Cities 


Incorporated 1910 


4411 N. RAVENSWOOD 


Butterfly Valves 


6” TO 168” IN DIAMETER 
ae NSS 
COMPLETE HEAVY STEEL 
FABRICATION FACILITIES 
——————EEe 
COMPLETE LARGE MACHIN- 
ING FACILITIES 


EXPERIENCED 
LARGE-SCALE ERECTORS 


HENRY PRATT CO. 


2222S. Halsted SEeley 3-2244 


GLASS 


Heat-Treated - Tempered 
Hardened - Convexed - Circles 
Crystals - Lenses 
Ceramic Printed Dials - Name Plates 


Special Shapes for Instruments 
Gauges - Household and 
Industrial Appliances. 


MARSCO MFG. COMPANY 
2915 S. Halsted St. Chicago 8, III. 
Phone: DAnube 6-4710 


LOngbeach 1-3700 


Cooper Personnel 


Selective Office Help 
OFFERING EMPLOYER 


¢ Carefully Screened Personnel 

* References Checked 

* Scientific Performance and 
Aptitude Tests Given 


OFFERING APPLICANT 
¢ Expert Counseling 
* Choice Positions with Better 
Firms 


CEntral 6-7977 


COOPER PERSONNEL 


CEntral 6-7977 
Nites-Eve-Holidays Call SUperior 7-0480 


7 W. MADISON 


Electrical Supplies 


Lighting Fixtures 


For Industry & Contractors 


Conduit—Wires—Wiring Devices—Fuses 


Motor Controls—Fans—Lamp Bulbs 


Alco Electric Supply Co. 


3918 W. 63rd St. 
REliance 5-3131 


Chicago 29, Ill. 


COMMERCE 


railroad which would have re- 
quired 350 miles of poles and wire, 
according to the road’s officials. 
The system connects Beaumont 
and Galveston, Texas. Thirty-six 
of the 68 miles are bayou and 
marshland, which would have 
necessitated long detours with a 
land line, it was explained. Philco 
also installed the 1,200-mile micro- 
wave relay system along the Platte 
pipeline, at a cost of about $1 mil 
lion. 

Since 1948, RCA microwave has 
been flashing Western Union tele- 
grams between New York, Phila~ 
delphia, Washington, and Pitts- 
burgh. Among this firm’s other cus- 
tomers have been the Central Ari 
zona Light and Power Company, 
and the Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission. The Arkansas micro- 
wave system, 15 miles long, extends 
the range of two-way radio commu- 
nication facilities between head- 
quarters and conservation wardens 
in the field. . 

Microwave carries network TV 
broadcasts and long-distance phone 
calls across the country. Also, it is 
used by individual television sta- 
tions. In a typical installation, two” 
TV transmitting antennas are 
erected, one on the roof of the 
studio, the other several miles away. 
Microwave permits the signal to be 
sent from these two widely-sep- 
arated locations simultaneously, 
thus increasing the size of the audi- 
ence tremendously. 


Service Importance 


The microwave relay system 
operated by the Texas Illinois Nat 
ural Gas Pipeline Company main- 
tains communications along a pi 
that brings about 374 million cubié 
feet of gas into the Chicago are 
daily. The gas is sold to 22 publi 
utilities, including the parent com: 
pany, Peoples Gas. 

The pressure needed to brin 
the gas to the Chicago area is mai 
tained by pumps, located at 1 
compressor stations along the rou 
of the pipeline. To keep the flo 
in balance with Chicago load co! 
ditions, the volume of gas in 
pipe has to be adjusted sever 
times daily. The necessary orde 
are issued by a “gas dispatcher” 
the Chicago headquarters of T 
who communicates with all 
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compressor stations on the system 
via a microwave “party line.” 
Other channels are for the use 
of T-I officials conducting pipeline, 
compressor station, communica- 
tion, and production department 
operations; for maintenance mes- 
sage traffic to field locations, and 
for the intercommunication be- 
tween field offices. 

‘The company’s general offices are 
in the Kemper (formerly Civic 
Opera) building. At Joliet, the 
Texas Illinois pipeline meets two 
others operated by a Peoples Gas 
subsidiary, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America. Metering 
and regulating the flow of all three 
pipelines is handled at this station. 
The production job, which in- 
cludes everything from procuring 
new gas fields to gasoline extrac- 
tion, is handled by T-I personnel 
stationed at Houston, and nearby, 
at Hungerford, Texas. 

These four offices are in constant 
touch with each other, with the 
field maintenance headquarters at 
Malvern, Ark., and with various 
compressor stations along the line. 


Terminals 


The Chicago end of the Texas 
Illinois microwave relay system is 
atop the 40-story Kemper building. 
The other end is a forked tail end- 
ing at Houston-Hungerford. The 
tall antennas on the 37 concrete 
block houses, known as “repeater 
stations,” that trace the path of the 
microwave relay system, carry the 
signal between these points. Some 
of the repeater stations are located 
at compressor stations, where 
phones—similar to the ones in your 
own home — are the usual means 
provided for voice communication 
on three or more of the system’s 
eight channels. Other repeater sta- 
tions merely amplify the signal so 
that it can travel on to the next 
repeater station. 

Setting up the antennas is a de- 
tailed job. Because microwave sig- 
nals are absorbed by trees, build- 
ings, and a good many other kinds 
of obstructions in the path of the 
transmission beam, the antennas 
must be high enough to be above 
these obstacles. The Chicago and 
ouston offices of the pipeline are 
‘n fortunate locations. The build- 
ngs housing these offices are tall 
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SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 
Ss 


INSURANCE COUNSELORS TO BANKS SINCE 1919 


with facilities for placing all forms of insurance 
for Financial Institutions 


Representatives for Underwriting Managers 
Underwriters Financial Insurance 
Department 
oH Peerless Casualty Company 
Lloyd’s, London Keene, New Hampshire 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENTS 


Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
(Providing $1,000,000 Excess Fidelity Insurance 
on discovery basis for banks and their shareowners) 


Administrators for 
Scarborough Associates, Inc. 


| providing Group Life, Accidental Death and Dismombecnont 


Accident and Sickness, Hospital and Surgical Benefits 


| FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3 


AMES METAL || ALL STATES 
PRODUCTS CO. FREIGHT 


DEPENDABLE 
ae SERVICE 


@ Sheet From Points in the States of 


@ Lead Burning Connecticut - Maryland - Massa- 


@ Anodes 
@ Steam Coils 


chusetts - New Jersey - New 
York and Rhode Island To and | 
From Points in Ohio - Indiana 


and Chicago, III. 


SOLDER HG 


@ Bar 
“WHERE TO CALL” 
'@ Wire 


@ Core ALL STATES 
1840 W. 33rd Street FREIGHT, Inc. 


LAfayette 3-3230 4043 W. 52nd Pl. _REliance 5-2100 
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It is remarkable how speaking over a 
DuKane office and plant paging 
system gets things done at once. No 
rushing to and fro. Makes your ad- 
ministrative job much easier. 


DuKane 
SOUND SYSTEMS & 


aes for OFFICE and PLANT PAGING 
Let our factory trained engineer in your locality show 
how a DuKane console or rack and panel model can 
accommodate from 15 to 180 rooms. Ask for a free 
demonstration of these UL approved units. 


DuKane AZZA HONE INTERCOMS 


One company (name on request) saved $6,000 
annually in time-keeping and production control alone, 
with Flexifone Intercom. Why walk? Just point your 
finger and talk! For a cost-free demonstration, write, 


D U KAN E, CORPORATION 


Dept. CM-34, St. Charles, Illinois 


ESTABLISHED AS “OPERADIO” 1922 


CALL 


KIRCHNER PRINTING HOUSE 


SUperior 7-7380 


* 


226 W. Ontario St. e Chicago 10, IH. 


FUSE BLOCKS 
CONNECTORS 
TERMINAL STRIPS 


DAVID BERG & CO. 


Mfrs. of Pickled, Cooked 
and Smoked Meats 


For All Coin Operated 
Equipment & Radio 


163-167 South Water Market 


MARLIN ELECTRIC CO. 


1750 N. Campbell Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. 
EVerglade 4-4060 


SEeley 8-2200-2207 


COMMERCE 
enough so that towers aren't 
needed. 4 

Each antenna must be carefully — 
aligned with the adjacent link in 
the system. The antenna atop the 
Kemper building, for example, is 
beamed toward a repeater station — 
at Downers Grove, Ill. From here, 
messages emanating from Chicago 
are fed to the other repeaters down ~ 
the line, all the way to Houston or 
Hungerford. Messages coming to 
Chicago travel the same route. 

One of the eight microwave 
channels is reserved for voice com- 
munication among personnel oper- 
ating about 100 trucks, cars, and 
three airplanes, used for repair, 
maintenance, and inspection of the 
pipeline. The cars and trucks are 
operated by personnel assigned to — 


district maintenance offices in the 
field. 


Radio Network 


Within every district, there is a_ 
“very high frequency” (VHF) radio — 
network, similar to the two-way 
communication systems employed 
by municipal police and fire de-— 
partments. The VHF network in ~ 
each district is a self-contained 
unit, separate from the microwave 
system, which consists of a trans- 
mitter plus the VHF receivers in 
the vehicles operating in that dis- 


personnel within a maintenance 
district to communicate among 
themselves. But occasionally, it’s 
necessary for a I-I employee in one 
district to communicate with com- 
pany headquarters or with some 
other maintenance district. This is 
where microwave comes in. 


| 

. 

| 
trict. 

Most of the time, VHF is used by , 


Several of T-I’s microwave re- 
peater stations are fitted with fa- 
cilities for converting a message 
from VHF to microwave, and vice 
versa. With the aid of these facili- 
ties, a Texas Illinois foreman sit- 
ting in his truck on the Gulf Coast 
can talk to company officials as far 
away as Chicago, or to anyone else 
sitting in another radio-equipped 
vehicle or plane anywhere along 
the pipeline. 

Microwave’s ability to get a job 
done is indicated by the role it 
plays in getting repairs — known 
in the trade as ‘shutouts’ — com- 
pleted in a hurry along the TI 
pipeline. 
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When the line springs a leak, a 
T-I plane can be dispatched to the 
vicinity of the break to pinpoint 
its location. Since pressure and flow 
meters in adjacent compressor sta- 
tions announce a leak almost as 
soon as it occurs, the pilot has a 
general idea of where to look. All 
compressor stations, meanwhile, are 
informed of the repair job via 
microwave. Stations north of the 
repair section have to keep up 
pressure. Those to the south must 
get ready to increase the volume of 
gas entering the line so that when 
repairs are completed, the lost flow 
can be recovered. 


Air to Ground Control 


The pilot reconnoiters the sus- 
pected pipe section, keeping his 
eyes peeled for signs of damage, 
one of which is vegetation discol- 
ored by leaking gas. Flying a few 
hundred feet off the ground, he is 
usually able to spot the trouble 
easily. As soon as he does, ground 
crews are informed of the location 
on the VHF mobile radio band. 
While the ground crews are travel- 


ing to the leak, supervisory officials | 


in Chicago, Houston, and Malvern, 
Ark., are able to direct operations 
of both the compressor stations and 
the repair workers on one or more 
of the microwave system channels. 


In some cases, the plane may be 
too far away from a repair crew to 
contact it on the VHF band. This 
is where the microwave channel 
which ties the mobile equipment 
in each maintenance district to- 
gether plays a star role. The pilot 
sends his message to the nearest re- 
peater station equipped to receive 
messages on the VHF band. From 
this station, the message travels via 
microwave, to the repeater station 
nearest, the repair crew that is simi- 
larly equipped. The crew gets the 
message from this station on its 
VHF mobile receiver. 

-Once in a while, special equip- 
ment, hundreds of miles from the 
scene of the break, may be needed. 
In such a case, the microwave sys- 
tem is used to locate it and get it 
rolling toward the trouble spot. 


Thanks largely to its efficient 
communications system, T-I has 


never had a prolonged shutout. 


Repairs have always been com- 
pleted in time to fill the void in 
the pipe caused by the break before 
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SERVING CHICAGO SHIPPERS 
FOR 40 YEARS 


EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


Here are a few of over 100 items for your 
Shipping Department 


Brushes—Stencil—All Types 

Carton Printers 

Fountain Markers 

Glues 

Gummed Tape Machines 

Label Gummers —Electric and Hand 


Pressure Sensitive Tape Machines 

Stencil Board 

Stencil Ink —AIl Types 

Stencil Cutting Machines — 
Built in 5 size letters 

Wire Stitching Machines 


A Complete Free Loan and Repair Service on Stencil 
Cutting Machines, Gummed Tape Machines, Wire Stitchers 


Sole Distributor For 
DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DERBY SEALERS, INCORPORATED 


SHIPPERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


1929 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PHONE: CHESAPEAKE 3-3600 


We Can Solve Your Marking and Closing Problems 


Member Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago 


Spinnings up to 
60” Diameter 


Difficult 
Spinnings 


© We offer you the fa- 
cilities of our modern 
and completely equipped 
metal spinning shop. 


© Pewter 
© Stainless Steel 


© Steel 


e Expert craftsmen to ® Bronze 
fabricate metal spun 


parts. 
© Experienced 


@ Terneplate ® Aluminum 


® Phosphor Bronze ® Aluminum Alloy 


engi- 


neering service to as- © Brass ; ® Zinc 
sist in solving your ; 
problems: © Copper Lead 
e Experimental and Phone 


production. 


© Out of town inquiries 
invited. 


oP aulding ]-4I75 


3229 W. Fullerton 


ENGINEERING CO. 


© Immediate attention 
to inquiries. 
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that void reached the Chicago area. 
As a result, T-I has never failed to 
deliver all the gas ordered by its 22 
customers. 

Although use of microwave has 
been restricted so far to a compara- 
tively few industries, there are in- 


dications it has. a much wider 
potential. 

In Butler, Pa., the Acme Natural 
Gas Company uses microwave to 
provide automatic readings of 
pressure gauges several miles from 


its offices. And in Terre Haute, 
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Laundry & Cleaning Supplies 


Auxiliary Equipment 


Catalogue Available 


Free Technical Service 


THE SPEARE CO. 


(A Name To Remember For Better Service ) 


2235 S. Ford Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


1627 W. Fort Street 
Detroit 16, Michigan 


1422 St. Louis Avenue 
Kansas City 7, Missouri 


APPRAISALS 
RENTING 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES 


G.R. Bailey & Co. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
WaAbash 2-3630 


CONTRACT 


: MANUFACTURING 


To Your Exact Specifications 


METAL FABRICATING — ASSEMBLY 
RIVETING — WELDING — BRAZING 
SOLDERING — FINISHING 
PACKING — SHIPPING 


Small or Large Quantities 
Phone “LEE” for Prompt Service 


The Foster Co. 


759 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
HAymarket 1-0878 


FICK PAPER CO. 


DEALERS IN PAPER 
PRODUCTS FOR 


Mimeograph, Multilith, 
Duplicator, Multigraph, 
Typewriting, Letterheads, 
Envelopes 


Distributors for Bay-West Mosinee 
Paper Towels 


913 West Montana Street 


Chicago 14 
Diversey 8-3200 


BLUE DEVIL 
SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


Sold only through authorized 
Industrial Supply Distributors 


Carety Cocker Cenew Company 


6501 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, | 
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Ind., the Linton-Summit Coal Com- 
pany uses microwave for communi- 
cation between the office down- 
town and the mines, 15 miles away. 

Trucking industry officials are 
now studying microwave relay sys- 
tems in a search for a means of 
relaying daily information on the 
location of their truck trailers. It 
is common practice in the industry ~ 
for one company’s tractor to haul 
another’s trailer, much as one rail- 
road’s freight car is hauled by an- 
other’s engine. 

At present, truckers keep track 
of their rolling stock with the aid 
of telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages. They are investigating the 
possibility that installation of a_ 
microwave relay system linking the 
nation’s key highway transporta- 
tion centers would result in sub- 
stantial cost savings. 


Old Neighborhoods 


(Continued from page 25) 


to spend any money. More rigid 
enforcement of building and zon- 
ing ordinances would bring im- 
provements at no cost to the tax- 
payer. So would closing off streets 
and rearranging the traffic flow. 

Kribben pointed out that the 
regular funds of public agencies 
like the board of education, the 
part district, the department of 
streets, and the department of pub- 
lic works will aid the cause of con- 
servation when spent on major 
improvements like parking lots, 
schools, street lighting and recrea-— 
tional facilities. And as the neigh- 
borhood is improved, private capi- 
tal will be encouraged to flow back 
into it, he said. 

The conservation board will not 
be the complete master of its own 
fate. In addition to the city coun- 
cil’s check on its plans, the board 
to a considerable degree is depend- 
ent on the cooperation of other 
city departments for putting its 
plans into operation and for sup- 
plying a large share of the funds. 
This puts a fair premium on di- 
plomacy if the board is to be a fully 
effective city agency. 

Some concern has been expressed 
about the power of the board to 
condemn structurally sound build- 
ings. Attorney Dillon points out 
that a decision that the Urban — 
Community Conservation act , 


ot 


a 
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f Perictational would be only a gen- 
eral permission for the board to go 
into action. Property owners still 
would have recourse to the courts 
in specific instances where they con- 
sider their rights to be threatened. 

Fully as important as the emi- 
nent domain power in halting the 
development of new slums is rigid 
enforcement of zoning, sanitation, 
and safety standards. A check by 
the city building department last 
year, for instance, showed 4,995 
violations in 11,584 dwelling units 
in three non-slum areas on the 
south side. 


Inspection Change 


On the theory that it takes a 
double-edged sword — eminent do- 
main and enforcement of housing 
ordinances — to get real conserva- 
tion, 
recommended that the conserva- 
tion board take over the city 
building department’s inspection 
force. Under Mayor Kennelly, the 
city has already moved to increase 
the ranks of inspectors by 33 per 
cent, and Lt. Gen. Richard Smykal 
has taken charge of the reinforced 
inspection activity. However, no 
final decision has been made on the 
transfer of inspection and enforce- 
ment responsibility to the conser- 
vation board. There was general 
agreement that the board should 
not assume this administrative bur- 
den until it had learned its chief 
job and until the constitutionality 
of the act had been determined. 

More recently, however, the Citi- 
zens Committee to Fight Slums 
recommended to Mayor Kennelly 
an “early consolidation” of the con- 
servation board, the building de- 
partment and other slum-policing 

city agencies. 

_ Aside from the legislation pressed 
by the MHPG, the City of Chicago 
has taken its own steps to conserve 
its aging neighborhoods. A city 
committee under the mayor’s hous- 
ing and redevelopment co-ordina- 
tor, James C. Downs, Jr., was 
formed in 1952. A 1953 appropria- 
tion of $55,000 was the first by a 
major city alloted to a conservation 
study. It included a detailed survey 
of four areas by the building de- 
partment. 

The second new approach to 
conservation — through the amend- 


_ ments to the Neighborhood Rede- 


P velopment Corporation law — rep- 


the MHPC committee has. 
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resents a major break from past 
practice. 

The original 1941 act authorized 
private slum clearance corporations 
to condemn property once they ob- 
tained options to buy 50 per cent 
of the land area to be redeveloped. 

The amendments shift the locale 
from the slums to conseryation 
areas and require only the consent 
of the ownership of 60 per cent of 
the area before a plan can be ap- 
proved and condemnation proceed- 
ings started. 

The difference is a major one. In 
the slums the idea was to raze the 


} entire area, meaning that the 60 


per cent who sold their property 
would get the same medicine as 
would eventually be forced upon 
the recalcitrant 40 per cent. Under 
the conservation amendments this 
is not necessarily the case. Some 
buildings will be scheduled for 
demolition, some for renovation, 
and some may require little or no 
change. 


Example . 


An extreme example could work 
out like this: A majority of the 60 
per cent ownership might represent 
first-class properties. By giving their 
consent they could put into effect 
an areawide plan that might call 
for only minor changes to their 
own properties but that would put 
the brunt of demolition and reno- 
vation on the non-consenting 40 
per cent. 

The redevelopment corporations 
function in smaller areas than the 
conservation board deals with, con- 
fining their activities to not less 
than two city blocks nor more than 
160 acres. Quite conceivably, a cor- 
poration could choose to operate. 
within a larger neighborhood des- 
ignated by the conservation board 
as a conservation area. 

Julian Levi thinks that rehabili- 
tation will proceed faster through 
the corporations than through the 
bulkier mechanism of the Urban 
Community Conservation Board. 

“The man who writes out a 
check and puts money into the 
stock of a redevelopment corpora- 
tion is going to take action,” he 
says. “In my opinion public funds 
can only go so far; the rest is up to 
the people.” 

Plans submitted by corporations — 
do not require city council ap-— 
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' proval but must be passed on by 


' the Neighborhood Redevelopment 


Commission of Chicago, a five-man 


' board appointed by the mayor and 


headed by Peter Bukowski, presi- 
dent of the Cosmopolitan National 
Bank. Within their smaller field, 
the corporations have roughly the 
same powers as those bestowed on 
the conservation board except that 
of making repairs and forcing a 
junior lien on the property of a 
balky owner. 

The first neighborhood corpora- 
tion, the Maryland Drexel Corpo- 
ration, has already been formed. 
Its plan for a two-block south side 
area has been submitted to the 
commission, and a test suit against 
the corporation and the commis- 
sion members was filed in January 
in Circuit Court. 


Voluntary Help 


A significant sidelight of the 
Maryland-Drexel plan is that it 
announces the corporation’s inten- 
tion to seek covenants from prop- 
erty-owners pledging that they will 
use their land only for residential 
purposes, that they will not operate 
rooming houses, that they will not 
overcrowd their buildings beyond 
certain occupancy standards, that 
they will keep their buildings in 
full compliance with the building 
and zoning ordinances, and that if 
they sell they will require the buy- 
ers to observe these same require- 
ments. 

The covenants have no relation 
to the constitutionality of the re- 
development corporation’s amend- 
ment, but according to Levi they 
will become an important part of 
the operation of a corporation. The 


ban on rooming houses, for in- 


stance, would constitute a refine- 
ment of zoning, because under the 
present ordinance rooming houses 
are permitted in the apartment 
area in which the Maryland-Drexel 
Corporation is set up to operate. 

If the two laws—the Urban 
Community Conservation act and 
the Neighborhood Redevelopment 
Corporation amendments—are held 
constitutional, neighborhood con- 
servation will have acquired a po- 
tent weapon in the right to use 
eminent domain. 

Important as the laws are, a 
decision that they are constitutional 


will not be regarded as a signal 
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that the war against the spread of 
slums is about to be won. 

The recent report of the Citizens 
Committee to Fight Slums urged 
even newer methods of attack. 
Some of the committee’s far-reach- 
ing recommendations applied only 
to slums, but others had equal ap- 
plication to conservation areas. 
The committee, for instance, urged: 
one, that courts hold banks re- 
sponsible for the condition of 
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buildings for which they are trus- — 
tees; two, that mortgage houses re- 
fuse to make a loan on any build- 
ing unless it is brought into com- 
pliance with building codes; three, 
that the Chicago Real Estate Board 
initiate lease forms that will pro- 
hibit tenants from overcrowding 
their apartments. 
Chicago’s battle against slums 
may be a never-ending one, but at 
least the battle has been joined. 


Why Economic Alarmists Are Out of Order 


(Continued from page 32) 


American people themselves can 
do that. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, in a little talk 
which he made recently, has put it 
about as well as anyone I’ve heard 
yet. He said: 

“The success or failure of our 
economy depends chiefly upon our 
people themselves — upon business- 
men, laborers, farmers — everybody 
in America. The only thing that 
government can do is to provide a 
fertile field to work in; but the 
thing that makes America go — and 
that always has and always will — 
is the individual effort of 150 mil- 
lion people, all trying to do a little 
more for themselves, a little more 
for their families, and a little more 
for each generation — every fellow 
trying to improve his own position. 
The cumulative effect of all that 
work, by all those people, is the 
thing that has made America what 
it is today.” 

President Eisenhower _ struck 
much the same note in his annual 
message this year when he said 
that government can strive to main- 
tain an economic system whose 
doors are open to enterprise and 
ambition, but that enterprise and 
ambition are qualities which no 
government can supply. 

I can think of no better illustra- 
tion of the truth of those two state- 
ments than what was going on 


‘here in Wilmington all during the 


depression. Twenty years ago, 
while many of our people — and 
some of our businessmen — were 
looking to Washington to bail 
them out of their difficulties, the 
DuPont Company was spending 
millions of dollars on a program of 
research which led finally to the 
discovery of nylon, orlon, dacron 


and many other new and wonder- 
ful things. 

It was also spending additional 
millions to develop, perfect, and 
to market other new discoveries 
such as cellophane, neoprene syn- 
thetic rubber, freon gas which rey- 
olutionized the air conditioning 
industry, lucite, butacite, and a 
long list of plastics, the names of 
which I would not even attempt 
to pronounce. 

Today ‘these products account 
for nearly half of DuPont's total 
sales; and because this company 
had faith in itself, and faith in the 
future of America, our whole econ- 
omy has been strengthened. Hun- — 
dreds of new and smaller busi- 
nesses have been created as a di- 
rect result of these discoveries. 
Thousands of new jobs have been 
opened up; and millions of Amer- 
icans now live better and more 
comfortable lives because of these 
things which otherwise would not 
exist at all. 


Half of Sales 


This is a fine example of what 
business has done — and is doing — 
to provide not only for the steady 
growth of our economy, but for 
the constant betterment of our way 
of life. Last year, American indus- 
try spent more than three billion 
dollars on research alone. Much — 
of this money went into the crea- — 
tion of new products, new discov- 
eries, and new jobs. A lot of it ‘ 
also went ‘to devise new production — 
techniques and. new machines j 
which have enabled American — 
workers to produce more, to earn q 
more and to buy more. 

But research in itself is merely 
the first step; and it represents 
only a small part of the costs that 
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industry meets each year in its 
effort to keep our economy grow- 
ing. Discoveries made in the lab- 
oratory are only the blueprints of 
prosperity. They have still to be 
transformed into the plants and 
facilities that turn out the new 
products for our customers and 
provide the new jobs and new earn- 
ing power for our workers. And 
that takes money — real money. 

Today we are told, for example, 
that the government has 15 billion 
dollars worth of public works proj- 
ects on the shelf, and that it will 
use them if necessary to prevent a 
recession. Now 15 billion dollars 
would certainly provide several 
million jobs and it would undoubt- 
edly give us some magnificent pub- 
lic buildings, many _ beautiful 
parks, and a whole lot of badly 
needed fine new roads. 

In fact, 15 billion dollars is a 
sum so vast that our minds cannot 
really comprehend it at all. But 
it is small potatoes, indeed, when 
you stop to think that American 
business last year spent nearly 
twice that much for new plants 
and equipment alone. And not 
only did these expenditures~ pro- 
vide millions of jobs for those who 
performed the work, but they cre- 
ated productive facilities which 
will go on and on — as long as 
they exist — to generate a wealth 
of new purchasing power for all 
the American people. 


Force Of Investment 


Moreover, these private invest- 
ments in new plants and equip- 
ment are not just one-shot, stop- 
gap, emergency devices to be tried 
for a while and then abandoned. 
They, too, go on and on, year after 
year. Last year, they reached an 
all-time peak of 28 billion dollars; 
and during this first quarter of 
1954, they will be even higher than 


- they were at this time last year. 


So it might be said that industry 
is betting its shirt that there won’t 
be a depression. But I would put 
it another way. I would say that 
industry is merely continuing — 
as it always has — to pay the pre- 
miums on the most important in- 
surance policy in the world — a 
policy that insures America’s fu- 
ture prosperity. 

‘That is what American business 
can do — and is doing — to prevent 
depression. It is the only way that 
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I know of, to increase the earning 
power, the purchasing power, and 
the living standard: of all of our 
people, in every walk of life. And 
it is our job. No government can 
do it for us. 

But government does have a 
vital job to do in connection with 
this process. 

We all know that these billions 
of dollars which are being poured 
into new plants and equipment 
have to come — directly or indi- 
rectly — from people who are will- 
ing to risk their savings in produc- 


.tive enterprise. And if this process 


is to continue rapidly enough to 
meet the needs of our growing 
population, and to prevent reces- 
sion, then government must do two 
things: ; 

First, it must maintain an eco- 
nomic atmosphere which will en- 
courage an ever-increasing flow of 
private investment. Second, it must 
create an atmosphere which will 
encourage and enable American 
business to operate at peak efficien- 
cy by scrapping obsolete, labor- 
wasting facilities even though they 
are not worn out and have not been 
fully depreciated. Failure to do 
this deprives the worker of the 
power to produce more and to earn 
more, and it deprives the consumer 
of the opportunity to buy more 
goods, and better goods, at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Unfortunately, however, this en- 
couraging economic atmosphere 
does not prevail in this country 
today. For many years our tax 
laws have been based on the de- 
structive proposition that anything 
which is bad for business is auto- 
matically good for the country. 


Fair To All 


But now, after all these years, 
the government is trying to correct 
this situation. It has come to un- 
derstand, I think, that nothing 
which is bad for any group of its 
citizens can possibly be good for 
any other group, or for the country — 
as a whole. And so it is striving, 
conscientiously, to give everyone in 
the nation an incentive to do “a 
little more for himself, for his fam- 
ily, and for each generation” as 
Secretary Humphrey has put it. 

To that end, Congress is now 
working on a complete reyision of 
the tax laws. ‘The amendments it 
is considering are designed to en- — 
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courage farmers, workers, house- 
wives, dependents, businessmen, 
investors, and every other economic 
and occupational .group in this 
country, to increase their produc- 
tive efforts, and thus to enlarge 
their own rewards. If such a revi- 


sion can be accomplished with fair- 
ness to each of these groups, and 


with a real understanding of the. 


problems and the needs ofall of 
them, it will do more to promote 
prosperity in this country than all 
of the deficit spending, and all of 
the make-work schemes that have 
ever been dreamed up since the 
beginning of time. 


Government’s Job 


When we analyze the forces 
which control this economy of 
ours, we find, I think, that there 
are four basic requirements which 
government can — and should — 
provide: 

First, of course, is peace; for only 
in peace can any nation grow and 
prosper without the violent boom 
and bust that war produces. 

Second, government must pro- 
vide a stable currency that will 
not shrink in value with every 
passing year. 

Third, it must preserve compe- 
tition in a free and open market 
where the customer alone deter- 
mines what shall be produced and 
what he is willing to pay for it. 

And fourth, in the conduct of 
its own affairs, government must 
strive to preserve the maximum 
possible incentive for all of its 
citizens so that the ingenuity, am- 
bition and enterprise of the Amer- 
ican people may not be impaired 
or curtailed. 

The first three of these basic re- 
quirements have been met in the 
past twelve months. We have peace. 
The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar is practically the same as it was 
a year ago. And we have a free 

market where the buyer, most de- 
cidedly, is boss. With these bless- 
ings we have been able to achieve 
the highest level of prosperity that 
this nation — or any nation — has 
ever enjoyed in the hostory of the 
world. 

When the government has ful- 
filled the fourth and final require- 
ment — as it is now striving to do 
'— then its job will have been done. 
From that point on, it is up to us, 
and the future of business and in- 
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dustry in this country will be ex- 
actly what we, ourselves, have made 
it. The responsibility is ours; and 
we cannot — and will not— deny 
it. 

So far as research and production 
are concerned, no one can doubt, 
I believe, that American business 
has done a magnificent job. But 
our responsibility does not end 
with that. We still must sell our 
products, and our salesmanship, 
perhaps, is just a little rusty, now- 
adays. 

America today is undergoing 
that difficult, and sometimes dan- 
gerous transition from war to a 
peace-time economy. And all of us 
are closely watching every eco- 
nomic index that records a change 
in business activity. 

But prosperity, unfortunately, is 
not a mere statistic. It is primarily 
a state of mind; and if we permit 
anything or anybody to destroy the 
confidence of the American people, 
or to undermine their faith in the 
future, neither we nor the govern- 
ment can prevent a depression. 

That is why I believe that those 
who are exaggerating and distort- 
ing this very minor decline in the 
level of our prosperity are playing 
a dangerous game that can never 
be worth the candle—no matter 
how helpful this tactic might prove 
in advancing their private political 
fortunes. - 


Growth Like Waves 


It would be wonderful, of course, 
if our economy always grew at a 
steady, unfaltering pace; but that 
never happens in any nation, any- 
where. To me it has always seemed 
that our economic progress is a 
good deal like the waves that break 
over the beach on the incoming 
tide. Each one comes roaring in, 
spends itself, and then recedes — 
but in doing so, it contributes to 
the volume and the force of the 
next wave, which always comes in 
a little farther. 

Yet those who spend all their 
time watching the waves can be- 
come so obsessed with this process 
that they never observe the onward 
movement of the tide itself. And 
so it is, I think, with many of our 
pessimists today. They simply can- 
not see the tide for the waves. 

America has fought and survived 
wars and it has suffered disastrous 
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periods of inflation and deflation. 


But through it all, this nation has 
ridden the crest of an unchanging 
tide that has carried it always 
higher until today we have reached 
a standard of living so fabulous 
that our grandfathers could not 
have imagined it even in their wild- 
est dreams. 

So let no one tell us that we have 
reached the end of our golden age; 
for this, in truth, is only the begin- 
ning. In my opinion we stand on 
the doorstep of the greatest era of 
progress this nation has ever seen. 


Taming Atom 


Before us lies the challenging 
task of taming the atom. We have 
yet to harness the source of all 
earthly energy—the rays of the 
sun; for today, only one-tenth of 
one per cent of that energy is put 
to use. In our laboratories we are 
perfecting amazing automatic de- 
vices that will diminish still fur- 
ther the expenditure of haman 
effort, and increase enormously the 
production and pay of our workers. 
And our population is growing in 
numbers with almost explosive 
rapidity. 

Within the next twenty years, we 
are told, we will have 45 million 
more people to feed and to house 
and to clothe. Can you imagine 
what that means to our economy? 

Let me simply tell you what it 
means in terms of steel. Last year, 
as you know, U. S. Steel completed 
its new Fairless Works on the Dela- 
ware river. That is the largest sin- 
gle plant that has ever been built 
at one time. But if the per capita 
consumption of steel remains what 
it is today — and even if it does not 
rise, as it always has throughout 
this century — it will still take four- 
teen more plants of that size to 
meet the demands of these 45 mil- 
lion new people. That means a new 
Fairless Works every seventeen 
months for the next twenty years 
—and it took us thirty months to 
build the last one. 

Make no mistake about it. Ours 
is an unchanging tide; and I only 
hope that I may live to witness the 
200th anniversary of America’s in- 
dependence just twenty-two years 
from now; because I can think of 
no greater satisfaction than to be 
able then to look back once more 
upon the glorious future that now 
lies before us! 


—— 
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Anaheim, Calif., from fibrous glass 
and Fibrin, a polyester resin manu- 
factured by the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical division of United States Rub- 
ber Company. The trailer is ex- 
panded with a hand crank. The 
molded plastic roof is supported by 
metal braces, and canvas sides ex- 
tend from the roof to the plastic 
base. The weight, fully equipped, 
is 1,100 pounds. 


e International Bank’s Loans — 
During the six months to December 
51, 1953, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment made 18 loans totaling $190,- 
392,000 in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Iceland, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Turkey and the Union of 
South Africa. Out of $917,735,958 
in United States or other currencies 
paid in on capital stock subscrip- 
tions up to the end of 1953, Uncle 
Sam had put up $635,000,000. 
Other participating nations had 
also given non-interest bearing, 
non-negotiable demand notes for 
an additional $886,469,042. 


e Lake Traffic at Peak — A pre- 
liminary estimate of freight trans- 
ported on the Great Lakes in 1953 
places the total at a new all-time 
high of 256 million tons, against a 
previous record of 249 million tons 
established in 1951. Tonnage han- 
dled by the United States and 
Canadian canals at Sault Ste. Marie 
was also at a new peak last year at 
128,481,596 tons, of which 125,- 
099,761 passed through the United 
States canal. The estimates were 
made by the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S.-Army. 


e Wood Truck Body Test — 
Three all-wood truck bodies un- 
dergoing rigorous tests at the 
Army’s proving grounds at Aber- 
deen, Md., have shown no serious 
defects in 6,000 miles of driving 
over every conceivable type of road 
and cross-country surface, reports 
the Timber Engineering Company, 
research affiliate of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Timber Engineering devel- 
oped and constructed the truck 
bodies in cooperation with officials 
of Army Ordnance and the Corps 
of Engineers. 
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G.E.’s 75,000 watt lamp is too bright to view directly 


NUPER LIGHT BULB ROR BIRTHDAY 


HE world’s largest artificial 

light source has been developed 
and produced by General Electric 
Company. A 75,000-watt incan- 
descent lamp bulb, it is half again 
as large as the previous largest 
bulb. It was developed as a fea- 
ture of G. E.’s observance of the 
75th birthday this year of Thomas 
A. Edison’s most famous invention. 

This giant among light bulbs 
was turned on officially for the 
first time on Edison’s 107th birth- 
day, during ceremonies at Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. It will 
be displayed and. lighted through- 
out the year\ at Light’s Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations, and at con- 
ventions, shows and fairs, in all 
sections of the country. 

The lamp was conceived and 
built by G-E lamp. development 
scientists and engineers at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, headquarters of 
G, E.’s Lamp Division. Its glass 


_ bulb, largest ever made, was hand 
_ blown by the Corning Glass Com- 


; 


pany. 

The lamp produces 2,400,000 lu- 
mens, or units of light. To pro- 
duce this amount of light would 
require 2,874 60-watt household 


bulbs, all burning simultaneously. 
This single light bulb uses enough 
electric energy to light 83 Amer- 
ican homes as they are normally 
lighted today. ‘Twenty-three of 
them could illuminate a major 
league baseball stadium according 
to modern standards. 

The lamp’s filament alone weighs 
2.7 pounds, which is enough tung- 
sten to make the coiled-coil fila- 
ments for 67,500 60-watt lamps. 
The 12% foot long filament is 
made of a tungsten ingot, ham- 
mered to a diameter of three- 
sixteenths of an inch. 

The lamp is so bright and hot 
that observers are advised not to 
look directly at it or stand close to 
it when it is burning. 

The 75th Anniversary of the in- 
vention of the first practical incan- 
descent lamp by Edison falls next 
October 21. By today’s standards 
Edison’s first lamp was a very in- 
eficient light source, producing 
only 1.4 lumens per watt of elec- 
tricity consumed. In contrast, the 
75,000-watt bulb gives out 32 
lumens per watt, and is one of the 
most efficient incandescent light 
sources yet produced. 
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Stop me...If... 


“Did anyone in your family ever make 
a brilliant marriage?” 
“Only my wife.” 
e 


“Mr. Hazelton,” the professor said 
sharply, “you haven’t been paying very 
close attention to what I’ve been saying. 
Now for our benefit, define indigestion.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the medical student. 
“Tt’s the failure of a round stomach to ad- 
just itself to a square meal.” 


Husband: “You’ll have to admit that I 
carried you safely over the rough places 
of life.” 

Wife: “Yes, and you didn’t miss a single 


one. 
e 


Plastic surgeons nowadays can do any- 
thing with the human nose except keep 
it out of other people’s business. 


A taxi was poking along through the 
New York rush-hour traffic while the 
occupant became increasingly impatient. 

“Listen,” he said to the driver, “can’t 
you go any faster?” 

“Sure,” said the driver, “but I ain’t al- 
lowed to leave the cab!” 


A tourist went into a London shop and 
requested an “E” string for his fiddle. The 
youthful clerk looked puzzled, but dis- 
appeared, returned with a box of strings. 

“Would you mind, sir, picking hit hout 
yourself? Hi’m afraid hi cawn’t tell a ‘he’ 
string from an ‘er’ string, an’ that’s a fact.” 


e 
Lawyer: “What’s to be different about 
this will?” 
Mr. Henpecked: “I’m leaving every- 


thing to my wife, provided she marries 
again. I want somebody to be sorry I 
died.” 


One sunny afternoon two silent lanky 
mountaineers met on a wooded trail. One 
stared at the other with a puzzled ex- 
pression and inquired, “Look here, David, 
what do you mean by shooting at me? 
I ain’t got no quarrel with you.” 

“You had a feud with Abe Gordon, 
didn’t you?” asked the other. 

“Sure, but Abe’s dead.” 

“Well,” was the stern reply, “I’m his 
executor.” 


“Thanks very much,” said the minis- 
ter. “I must call this afternoon and 
thank your mother for those eight beau- 
tiful apples.” : 

“Please, sir,” said Tommy, “do you 
mind thanking her for 12?” 


“Pop, did Edison invent the first talking 
machine?” 

“No, son, God made the first one. All 
Edison did was invent one you could 
shut off.” 

e 


A youngster, being scolded for a poor 
report card, asked: 

“Dad, what do you think is the trouble 
with me—heredity or environment?” 


“Is it possible for a man to make a 
fool of himself without knowing it?” 
“Not if he has a wife.” 


Purchasing Agent: “How much do you 
take off for cash?” 
Saleslady: “Sir!” 


“I'll bet you think twice before leay- % 


ing that wife of yours alone for an 
evening.” 
“T’ll say. First I have to think up an 


excuse for going out, and then a reason 


why she can’t come.” 


: 4 


4 
Friend: “So now you and your son are | 


carrying on the business together?” 
Owner: “Not exactly, I run the business 
and my son does the carrying on.” 


“Ma,” said the small boy, “why are the 
women in this country always so tired?” 
“What makes you ask such a question?” 


“Well, most every place we go, I see a © 


a” 


place marked ‘Ladies’ Rest Room’. 


“Was your uncle sensible until the 
last?” 
“I won’t know until his will is read 
tomorrow.” 
e 


The children recovered from the 
measles and the health officer came to 
remove the quarantine sign. The house- 
wife objected violently. 

“But why,” asked the health officer, 
“don’t you want me to take down the 
sign?” 

“Cause,” said the woman, “since that 
sign went up I ain’t seen a bill collector 
on the place.” 
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“...and there’ll be paid vacations, free hospitalization and a sizeable 
welfare fund on deposit with my bank.” 
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